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THE DAINTIEST SOAP MADE is 
HAND SAPOLIO, for toilet and bath. Other soaps 
chemically dissolve the dirt—Hanp SaPOLio re- 
moves it. It contains no animal fats, but is 
made from the most healthful of the vegetable 
oils. It opens the pores, liberates their activities, 
but works no chemical change in those delicate 
juices that go to make up the charm and bloom 
of a perfect complexion. Test it yourself. 





THE FAME OF SAPOLIO has reached 
far and wide. Everywhere in millions of homes 
there is a regard for it which can not be shaken. 
Sapolio has done much for your home, but now 
for yourself —have you ever tried HAND SAPOLIO, 
for toilet and bath? It is related to Sapolio only 
because it is made by the same company, but it 
is delicate, smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing 


to the most tender skin. It pleases everyone. 


ITS USE IS A FINE HABIT—ITS COST BUT A TRIFLE. 
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A CHAPTER OF ADVENTURE IN THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


BY AGNES 
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Author of ‘‘ Lords of the North,”’ etc. 


GAMESTERS OF THE WILDERNESS 


=e] HE purchase of Louisiana by the 
¥ United States had the same effect 
| at the beginning of the nine- 
<4 teenth century that the opening 
of new gold-fields has to-day. All the rest- 
less spirits of the day—such as have pio- 
neered every westward movement of the 
race—set their faces toward a region as 
rich in precious furs as Spanish Eldorado 
was in gold. 

From St. Louis and Detroit and Michi- 
limackinac, which were the outermost 
frontiers of civilization in those days, went 
forth an army of ragged tatterdemalions— 
white and half-breed and Indian, French, 
English, Spanish, and American—without 
leader or commander, to conquer an em- 
pire the size of half a dozen European 
kingdoms. And while the trappers set out 
to their gigantic task as unaware of the 





value of their work in the progress of the 
race as a lot of carousing students loose on 
a lark, master minds were consciously plan- 
ning for the exploitation of the new terri- 
tory and the organization of this gipsy 
army, which, under disciplined leadership, 
could render splendid service. 

In New York John Jacob Astor had 
already accumulated a fortune as a buyer 
of furs from American traders and as a 
seller to Europe. Astor had frequently 
met the principal fur-traders of Canada at 
Montreal, and knew the enormous profits 
which these traders were making from their 
Western field, that corresponded with the 
newly acquired territory of the United 
States. What was to hinder American 
traders from organizing as powerful a com- 
pany as these Nor’westers had in Canada, 
engaging the hordes of free trappers now 
scouring westward of the Mississippi, and 
establishing fur posts to which all trappers 
would come through the American West 
as the Nor’westers had through Canada ? 
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Drawn by Willard Bonté 


SPYING ON A RIVAL TRADING-POST 


Astor was so enamoured of his plans that 
in 1807 he laid them before the shrewd fur- 
merchants of Montreal and proposed a 
partnership that would remove all rivalry. 
But beware of exposing profitable ideas to 
a Scotchman! The Scotch merchants of 
Montreal took the profits and left Astor his 
idea. In other words, they rejected the 
partnership and at once set about antici- 
pating his plan. 

For the Nor’westers had schemes of 
their own. The downfall of France in 
America in 1759 put an end to the licenses 
that had limited the fur-trade to favorites of 
the court. More than two thousand veya- 
geurs, coureurs des bois, mangeurs de lard 
(common raftsmen), famous hunters, trad- 
ers, and trappers were suddenly thrown on 
their own resources. The Scotch merchants 
of Montreal were quick to seize the oppor- 
tunity. Uniting as the Northwest Fur 
Company, they engaged the entire retinue 
of cast-off Frenchmen, woodcraftsmen who 
knew every path and stream from Labrador 
to the Rocky Mountains. Within a few 
years their forts were strung down the St. 
Lawrence and across Labrador to the At- 
lantic, up the Ottawa and Great Lakes, 
across the prairie to the mountains, and 
down the Athabasca and Mackenzie to the 
Arctic Ocean. Their headquarters were at 
Fort William, on the north shore of Lake 
Superior. Already Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, a leading partner, had crossed the 
mountains to the Pacific; and Nor’west 
voyageurs yearly reached farther down the 
valley of the Columbia toward the very 
territory which Astor designed for his new 
company’s hunting-ground. 
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Rebuffed at Montreal, Astor turned to 
the other great fur-trading center of Amer- 
ica—St. Louis. St. Louis lay at the gate- 
way to the coveted land. Why should St. 
Louis ally itself with far-away New York 
for the exploitation of territory in which 
the Western city felt almost proprietary 
interest ? Astor’s overtures were again re- 
jected, and their only effect was to hasten 
the action of rivals. 

Rejection had on Astor’s purpose the 
same effect as a blow—it hardened his 
determination. If his plans roused jealous 
resentment among rivals, they surely were 
not fatuous. 

Here, then, were three powers ready to 
spring at one another’s throats for the pos- 
session of an unknown land: one, the power 
of a single master mind, John Jacob Astor 
of New York; the second, Nor’westers, 
whose partners, swift, indomitable, and 
irresistible, pushed into the fur country ; 
the third, St. Louis traders, who were 
closer to the coveted ground than their 
rivals by the width of half a continent. 

So the race for the fur country began. 


II 


ST. LOUIS TRADERS ADVENTURE FIRST 


THE first to act was Manuel Lisa, a Span- 
iard of New Orleans engaged at St. Louis 
in fur-trade with the Osage tribes. In the 
spring of 1807, hiring Drouillard, one of 
Lewisand Clark’smen, as interpreter, he left 
St. Louiswithawell-laden keel-boat. Against 
the turbulent current of the Missouri, in the 
high water of spring, this unwieldy craft was 
slowly hauled, or “ cordelled.”’ 





.THE FIGHTS OF 

Barely had the crew passed beyond the 
river settlements near St. Louis when their 
wilderness adventures began. Of the dis- 
tant wilds whither they were going there 
was no certain knowledge but that dangers 
awaited them. At Osage River one French- 
man lost heart and deserted. Desertion 
from the fur brigades meant much the same 
as desertion from an army—mutiny ; and 
Lisa sent the interpreter Drouillard out to 
bring the deserter back dead or alive. He 
was brought back shot, to die at St. 
Charles. At the mouth of the Platte, 
a lone trapper was descried drifting down- 
stream in a dugout. Signals were ex- 
changed, and with a shout of welcome 
the crew recognized John Colter, who had 
left Lewis and Clark on their return trip, 
to remain hunting on the Upper Missouri. 
Having now been in the Up Country for 
three years, he was the man best fitted 
to guide Lisa’s party, and promptly turned 
back with the treasure-seekers. ‘They did 
a deal of tacking and shifting from shore 
to shore to avoid the snags. /iéts des bois 
—as the island-like clumps of trees on bare 
plains were known—that showed a thin 
spiral of fluttering haze above the foliage 
were shunned by the passing boatmen ; for 
the fluttering haze might be the smoke 
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signal of wandering Aricaras, Mandans, or 
Sioux summoning the rest of the tribe to 
aforay. Scouts with uncased muskets over 
their shoulders glided through the under- 
brush of the bank in advance of the crew 
pulling the tow-line, and old diaries of that 
period narrate how the slightest movement 
on the shore, the splash of a water-snake 
from branch to stream, or the sudden 
flacker of carrion-birds rising from the car- 
casses of dead buffalo floating down-flood, 
was enough to put the voyageurs on the 
gui vive for Indian marauders, who might 
have been sent forward to notify their war- 
riors of the white traders’ approach. 
Neither Sioux threats nor five thousand 
Assiniboines massed on the banks with 
leveled weapons could intimidate the 
Spaniard. Both Drouillard and Colter 
spoke the Indian dialects, and parleyed 
off the pertinacious hostiles with gifts of 
tobacco or powder enough to blow the 
next comers to perdition. When these 
means failed, a show of force cleared the 
way for Lisa, till the lumbering boat had 
plowed up the Yellowstone to the mouth 
of the Big Horn, the very heart of the 
Crow country, the most dangerous hunting- 
ground of the West. Lewis and Clark, by 
putting a warrior to death, had made eter- 
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Drawn by Harry Fenn after a sketch by Franchére, an Astorian clerk, who wrote an account of the Pacific Company 
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nal enemies of the Blackfeet for all white 
men, and the Crows were the greatest 
thieves of the wilderness. Stockades were 
hastily planted in the ground, banked up 
with a miniature parapet and flanked with 
the two usual bastions that could send a 
raking fire along all four walls; and the 
Spaniard was ready for trade. 

In 1808 the boat returned to St. Louis 
loaded with such rich cargo that the Mis- 
souri Fur.Company was soon formally 
organized to send yearly, trading expedi- 
tions as far as the Three’ Forks and the 
Big Horn. Of the three hundred men em- 
ployed fifty were riflemen for the defense 
of the forts; but that did not prevent the 
loss of thirty men at the hands of the Black- 
feet within two years. Among the victims 
was Drouillard, struck down while wheel- 
ing his horse round and round asa shield, 
and then torn to pieces by the savages and 
eaten, according to the hideous supersti- 
tion that the flesh of a brave man imparts 
bravery. 

To go back was as perilous as to go 
forward. Led by Major Henry, some of 
the Missouri men fled through forest and 
cafion southwest over.the Continental Di- 
vide to the valley that was to become 
famous as Pierre’s Hole. The hunters be- 
came the hunted. Of the other Missouri 
men, some found their way down to St. 
Louis, many scattered over the mountains, 
never to foregather again, and not a few 
crossed Life’s Last Divide with the hard 
stoicism that almost hides the unflinching 
courage beneath. 


Ill 
ASTOR CAPTURES THE PACIFIC 


MEANWHILE, Astor was not idle. The 
same year that Lisa had organized his 
Missouri Fur Company, Astor obtained a 
charter from the State of New York for 
the American Fur Company. The Nor’- 
westers had refused an alliance with him 
for the capture of the Pacific fur-trade, so 
he countered by engaging dissatisfied Nor’- 
westers for his Pacific Fur Company. 
Duncan MacDougal, a fussy little pep- 
per-box of a Scotchman, was chosen to be 
Astor’s proxy on the ship Zonguin,to round 
the Horn, and Wilson Price Hunt of New 
Jersey was to lead a party of hunters over- 
land up the Missouri by the Lewis and 
Clark route to the Pacific. Therein lay 
the first and fundamental blunder of 
LXVII.—92 
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the Astorians. MacDougal, the wood- 
craftsman and barterer of pelts, who had 
no experience in business, was put in the 
ship as a sort of president. Hunt, who was 
a business man and knew nothing of wil- 
derness travel, was set to leading sixty 
hunters through pathless wilds. The other 
former Nor’westers engaged by Astor 
would have been valuable members of any 
trading company under competent leader- 
ship; and even under bad leadership they 
proved their mettle. Donald Mackenzie 
was a relative of Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
of the Nor’westers, and knew every detail 
of fur-trading. Alexander MacKay had 
accompanied Sir Alexander on his famous 
trip over the northern Rockies in 1793, 
and must have known all the Indian lore 
of the Pacific. The two Stuarts were rol- 
licking winterers from Labrador, who had 
been engaged in coast trade on the Atlan- 
tic, which should have served as experience 
for the Pacific. 

Little need be said of the Zonguin'’s 
voyage round the Horn. Washington 
Irving has told this story, and what Irving 
leaves untold Captain Chittenden has re- 
cently unearthed from Missouri archives. 

Cape Horn was doubled on Christmas 
day. Hawaii was sighted in February, 
1811. A short stay was made, to engage 
thirty islanders as boatmen for the com- 
pany, and the Columbia was entered in 
March. Flood-tide and river current, 
swollen with spring thaw, met in a mael- 
strom of mountainous seas. In vain the 
mate protested against taking men out in 
a small boat in such a turbulent swell. 
The captain’s order was insistent and ac- 
companied by jeers at cowardice. Bidding 
the sympathetic fur-traders eternal fare- 
well, the mate led out his little crew. For 
a ship’s length the skiff rode the waves like 
a cockle-shell. Again the mate waved a 
farewell. A scud of breaking billows car- 
ried the small boat forward. It seemed to 
lift and hurl down in the trough of a wave ; 
then the spray hid it from the spectators 
on the Zonguin. It was never seen again. 

The second boat had barely been low- 
ered to attempt another reconnaissance of 
the channel when a drive of wind and tide 
caught the Zonguin and almost miracu- 
lously sent her whirling past the shifty sand- 
bar, leaving the white-faced crew of the 
small boat signaling for aid from the suck- 
ing currents behind. To that signal Cap- 
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tain Thorn either would not or could not 
pay any heed. The second boat was left 
to its fate. 

Astor’s company was the first to reach 
the Columbia. Farthest away as he was 
from the new fur territory, Astor had cap- 
tured the field. But it was at a needless 
sacrifice of eight lives. That sacrifice 


seemed an omen of the next episode in 
the Pacific Company’s history. 


IV 
THORN’S OBSTINACY BRINGS DISASTER 


THE place to land, the site for the new fort 
that was to be named Astoria, anything, 
everything, occasioned jangling between 
the fuming MacDougal and 
the irascible Thorn. At the 
end of two months came a 
truce to the puerile quarrels, 
for on the Ist of June the 
Tonguin weighed anchor and 
sailed away to trade on the 
north coast. One partner, 
Alexander MacKay, and one 
clerk, James Lewis, accom- 
panied the ship. 

The fur-traders who had ir- 
ritated Thorn so keenly were 
no longer on the ship, but his 
perverse obstinacy to all ad- 
vice still dictated a wrong course. In spite 
of Astor’s specific orders to keep Indians off 
the ship, and MacKay’s warning that the 
Nootka tribes were treacherous, in face of 
the well-known precaution of trading with 
the Pacific Indians only when a high netting 
barred intruders from the decks, Captain 
Thorn allowed the savages to swarm on 
every part of the Zonguin. Once, when 
MacKay was ashore, Thorn struck an im- 
pertinent chief in the face with a bundle 
of furs and drove the Indians from the 

- decks. 

When MacKay learned what had hap- 
pened, he urged Thorn to leave the harbor 
before trouble could brew. These warnings 
the captain scouted, welcoming the In- 
dians back and exultantly remarking on 
their improved conduct as a result of the 
punishment he had administered. One 
morning, when Thorn and MacKay were 
yet asleep, a pirogue with a score of In- 
dians approached. Apparently they were 
unarmed. Having furs to trade, they were 
welcomed to the decks. Another canoe 


COAT OF ARMS OF THE 
HUDSON BAY COMPANY 
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glided near, and another band mounted 
the ship. Soon the Zonguin was surrounded 
with canoes. The braves came aboard 
with great show of friendliness ; the squaws 
laughed and chatted and rocked their 
canoes at the ship’s side. There was no 
haggling for higher prices that day: furs 
were given over as fast as the clerk could 
hand out goods in exchange. Suddenly 
some onlooker of the crew remarked that 
all the Indians seemed to be taking knives 
for their furs. Then it was noticed that 
groups of warriors had casually placed 
themselves on all parts of the deck, and 
were watching every move of the crew with 
imperturbable stealth. 

A messenger carried the alarm to Mac- 
Kay and Thorn. It is alto- 
gether likely that the Indians 
were only waiting for these 
two men to come up and fall 
into the prepared trap. 

MacKay grasped the dan- 
ger of the situation. Thorn 
affected to scout fear; but 
he ordered anchors up. Indi- 
ans thronged closer, as if in 
the confusion of the last hasty 
trade. Then the dour-headed 
Thorn understood. 

With a shout he ordered 
the decks cleared at once! 
His shout was echoed by a demoniac 
yell. Simultaneously all the newly bought 
weapons flashed from cover. Lewis, 
the clerk, fell first, and rolled down the 
companionway with a mortal stab in his 
back. Knocked from his seat on the taff- 
rail by a war-club, MacKay pitched head- 
long overboard and fell on the upturned 
knives of the squaws. So suddenly had 
Thorn been roused from sleep that he had 
no weapon but a pocket-knife. With this 
he was fighting his way to the firearms of 
the cabin when, faint from loss of blood, 
he was driven against the wheel-house. A 
tomahawk struck him down, and he, too, 
was thrown overboard to the canoes. 

The seven men sent aloft to unfurl the 
sails came shinning down the rigging to 
gain the cabin. Two were instantly killed. 
A third tumbled down the main-hatch, 
fatally wounded. The other four gained 
the cabin, broke holes, and letting fly with 
musket and rifle, cleared the decks. The 
valiant survivors then fired charge after 
charge from the deck cannon, which ex- 
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acted swift retribution for the savages’ 
grim work. 

All day the Indians watched the Zon- 
quin’s sails flapping in the wind. No crew 
came on deck. The next morning the ship 
still lay rocking to the tide, with no sign of 
life. Eager to plunder the apparently de- 
serted vessel, the Indians launched their 
canoes and cautiously approached. A 
white man—one of those who had fallen 
down the hatch wounded—staggered up 
to the deck, waved for the natives to come 
on board, and disappeared. Greedy for 
booty, the savages beset the sides of the 
ship like carrion-birds. Barely were they 
on deck when sea and air were rent with 
one terrific explosion. The ship was blown 
to atoms. Bodies were torn asunder, and 
the sea was covered with the bloody rem- 
nants of what but a moment before had 
been living men. 

The mortally wounded man, thought 
to be Lewis,! the clerk, had determined to 
effect a terrible vengeance. Unable to 


escape under cover of night with the ref- 
ugees, he had put a match to four tons of 
powder in the hold. 

But the refugees might better have per- 
ished with the Zonguin, for head winds 
drove them ashore, where they were cap- 


tured and tortured to death with all the 
prolonged cruelty that savages practise. 
In this disaster to the Pacific Fur Company 
between twenty and thirty lives were lost. 


Vv 
A VISITOR COMES TO ASTORIA 


MEANWHILE, MacDougal remained at As- 
toria with only a handful of men, in a 
weakly built fort, awaiting the traders 
whom Astor was sending across the con- 
tinent by way of the Missouri. 

To him Indian runners brought vague 
rumors of thirty white men building a fort 
on the Upper Columbia. If these had been 
the overland party they would have come 
on to Astoria. Who they were, MacDou- 
gal, who had himself been a Nor’wester, 
could easily guess. As a countercheck, 
Stuart of Labrador was preparing to go up- 


1 Franchére, one of the scribbling clerks whom 
Thorn so detested, says this man was Weekes, 
who almost lost his life entering the Columbia. 
Washington Irving, who drew much of his mate- 
rial from Franchére, says this man was Lewis, and 
Irving may have had special information from 
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stream and build a fur post for the Pacific 
Company, when Astoria was suddenly as- 
tounded by the arrival of nine white men 
in a canoe flying the British flag. 

The Northwest Company had come just 
three months too late. 

David Thompson, the partner of the 
rival company at the head of the new- 
comers, had been delayed in the moun- 
tains by the desertion of his guides. Much 
to the disgust of Labrador Stuart, who 
might change masters often, but was loyal 
only to one at a time, MacDougal and 
Thompson hailed each other as old friends. 
Every respect is due Mr. Thompson as an 
explorer, but to the Astorians, living under 
the ruthless code of fur-trading rivalry, he 
should have been nothing more than a 
Northwest spy, to be guardedly received 
in a rival fur post. As a matter of fact, 
he was welcomed with open arms, shown 
everything, and equipped with a supply of 
provisions to set out from Astoria. 

Early in August wandering hunters 
brought news of the Zonguin’s destruction, 
and Astoria bestirred itself to strengthen 
pickets and drill for war. MacDougal’s 
training in the Northwest Company now 
served him well. He made friends of the 
Indians by marrying the daughter of Com- 
comly, the chief, and also perpetrated the 
world-famous threat of letting smallpox 
out of a mysterious-looking bottle shown 
round to the wondering sachems, unless 
they defended the white men. New Year's 
day of 1812 was ushered in with a firing 
of cannon and a festive allowance of rum; 
but still the scouts on the watch for the 
overland party of sixty hunters returned 
to Astoria without word of the belated 
travelers. 


VI 
THE STRUGGLE OVERLAND 


WILson PricE Hunt, who was to lead 
the party overland to Astoria, encountered 
the opposition of rival traders from the 
first. At Montreal, where he had gone 
with Donald Mackenzie to engage canoe- 
men, the fine hand of the Nor’westers was 
put to work. Rum, threats, and promises 


Astor; but all accounts—Franchére’s and Ross 
Cox’s and Alexander Ross’s—are from the same 
source, the Indian interpreter who, in the con- 
fusion of the massacre, sprang overboard into a 
canoe of the squaws, who spared him on account 
of his race. 
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whisked the best voyageurs off before the 
Americans could enlist them. 

Pushing up the Ottawa in a birch canoe, 
Hunt and Mackenzie sought more voya- 
geurs at Michilimackinac, on Lake Michi- 
gan, whither resorted a great concourse of 
free trappers who usually carried their hunt 
to Nor’west traders. Here the hand of the 
Canadian company was again felt. Tat- 
tlers went from man to man telling yarns 
of terror to frighten engagés back. Dida 
man enlist, suddenly debts were remem- 
bered, and a bill was presented. Was a 
voyageur about 
to embark, a 
swarm of black- 
eyed brats with 
a frowzy Indian 
wife set upa howl 
of woe. Hunt 
finally got off with 
thirty men, ac- 
companied by 
Ramsay Crooks, 
who had left the 
Nor’westers to 
join the Ameri- 
can Company. 

Going south 
by way of Green 
Bay and _ the 
Mississippi, Hunt reached St. Louis, where 
jealous St. Louis traders raised a fer- 
ment of opposition to the new project 
and gave Astor’s partners as much trou- 
ble as they had encountered in Montreal. 
Manuel Lisa had refused to take a share 
in the venture, and having already organ- 
ized his Missouri Company to exploit the 
new field, resented the intrusion of Astor’s 
company. In March, 1811, when Hunt 
was at last prepared to set out up the Mis- 
souri with his sixty men, Lisa resurrected 
a liquor debt against Pierre Dorion, the 
interpreter. Pierre gave Lisa the slip by 
going overland through the woods and 
meeting Astor’s boats above St. Louis. 

Then Lisa’s covert designs became open. 
He at once got together a search-party of 
twenty picked voyageurs to go up the Mis- 
souri to the rescue of that Major Andrew 
Henry who had fled from the Blackfeet 
over the mountains to the valley of the 
Snake River. Traders often secured safe 
passage through hostile territory by a lavish 
distribution of firearms that meant dis- 
aster to the next comers. Perhaps that 


shells or sticks. 


Drawn by Otto Bacher 
OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF A BEAVER-SKIN TOKEN 


These tokens were used on Hudson Bay. In the interior people 
melted down the lead from tea-chests and made tokens, or used 
The obverse shows the Hudson Bay Company’s 
coat ofarms. Of the letters on the reverse, HB represents the 
Bay ears gg E M=East Maine, 1=a beaver-skin, and N B=New 
Brunswick. This last is not so far-fetched as it sounds, for on the old 
maps New Brunswick ran very vaguely all up the Atlantic coast to 
Labrador, and East Maine was the district east of Hudson Bay. 
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explained Lisa’s haste to overtake Hunt be- 
fore either party reached the Sioux. Hunt 
got wind of the pursuit. The faster Lisa 
came, the faster Hunt fled. This curious 
race lasted for a thousand miles, and ended 
in Lisa’s coming up with the Astorians on 
June 2. Each party watched with jealous 
resentment the other’s dealings with the 
natives, and when the Spaniard a second 
time tampered with the interpreter Dorion, 
first tempting the half-breed to desert, then 
threatening arrest for the liquor debt, the 
smoldering hostility between Hunt and 

: Lisa flamed out. 
Had not’ two 
English travelers 
intervened, the 
quarrel would 
have culminated 
in pistols for two. 

Soon after that 
the two brigades 
made an advance 
with a show of 
friendliness. Per- 
haps Lisa had 
seen enough to 
know that he had 
nothing to fear 
from rivals under 
such _inexperi- 
enced leadership. At all events, when 
Hunt decided to abandon the boats, 
Lisa helped to gather horses for the Asto- 
rians to cross the mountains. One can 
almost see the smile of amused contempt 
on the Spaniard’s swarthy face as he stood 
in the Aricara lodges watching the long 
lines of packhorses bearing Hunt’s party 
pass up the rocky defiles by unknown 
paths to unknown lands. If Lisa’s partner, 
Major Henry, who had coasted the wilder- 
ness from boyhood, had been compelled 
to flee for his life from such dangerous 
territory, what could these babes in the 
woods do? 

Indeed, Lisa had little to fear from the 
Astorians now hidden in the green folds 
of the forested mountains, for that over- 
land journey was one of the most fatuous 
expeditions in the history of the fur-trade. 
They had abandoned their boats for horses, 
and now they found that, with sheer pre- 
cipices and blind walls and impassable 
canons, horses, too, must be left. That 
meant cutting themselves off from more 
provisions than each man could carry; so 
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they attempted to run some of the foaming 
torrents with small boats. But the swift 
current carried the boats to a whirlpool, 
and the small boats proved as useless 
as horses and barges. Caching provi- 
sions, they pressed on. Their food began 
to run short. Still they pushed forward. 
Then they began to know the pinch of 
famine, and found themselves as hopelessly 
lost in a desert of mountains as castaways 
on a barren island; only there was this 
difference: some ship might chance past 
an ocean wreck, but no wilderness traveler 
could chance into the depths of the moun- 
tains in midwinter. 

The makeshifts by which one man could 
save himself were impossible to a small 
army. The only salvation lay in speed; 
and on the Astorians pushed, broken into 
despairing companies, emaciated by hunger 
and exposure, robbed by Indians, with 
clothes torn to tatters, now shouting deliri- 
ously to one another across roaring cafons, 
now wrecked in ice-cold currents, now 
sinking from weaknessat the foot of a rocky 
wall. Finally Mackenzie, the former Nor’- 
wester, to whom all this failure must have 
been gall, broke from the main body and 
succeeded in leading a party of the over- 
landers down the valley of the Columbia 
to Astoria, on January 18, 1812, a few 
months after MacDougal had received 
confirmation of the Zonguin’s fate. The 
main party arrived at Astoria in February 
and two other detachments later. 

Spring brought Astor’s second ship, the 
Beaver, with reinforcements of men and 
provisions; so that the fort would seem to 
have passed the period of greatest stress 
and danger. But all Astor’s foresight could 
not provide against the fluctuations of 
fortune in the stirring days of the fur-trade. 
Hunt had scarcely sailed away in the 
Beaver to trade with the Russians when 
a brigade of jolly Nor’westers came pad- 
dling down the Columbia in high glee to re- 
port that war had broken out between the 
United States and England. Their own 
forts, which stretched all along the Cana- 
dian boundary from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, were in far more danger from the war 
than distant Astoria. Why, then, this eager 
haste to bring news of the war to Astoria ? 
The explanation seems to lie in the fact 
that Astoria was now altogether in the 
hands of men who had once been and 
‘might again become Nor’westers. 
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VII 
THE NOR’WESTERS’ GAME 


AT the annual council of the Northwest 
Company, held at Fort William on Lake 
Superior in 1812, Thompson’s report that 
he had discovered the American fort to be 
in the hands of former Nor’westers must 
have been laid before the partners. 

Here is what one of the partners, Mac- 
Donald of Garth, wrote about the council 
of 1812 to his children: 


It had been decided that the Company 
[Nor’westers] should send the /saac Todd 
[ship] to the Columbia River, where the Amer- 
icans had €stablished Astoria, and that a party 
should proceed . . . [overland] to meet the ship 
on the coast. 


MacDonald of Garth and Donald Mac- 
Tavish, two partners, were to go in the 
ship, and MacTavish’s rank .as governor 
gave an index of what he was to do with 
Astoria. Before doubling the Horn, the 
Nor’westers’ ship sailed from Quebec to 
England for the convoy of the war-ship 
Raccoon, The Nor’westers’ cool assurance 
of victory was equaled only by their reck- 
less contempt for danger. 

The party that the Northwest Company 
had ordered to proceed to Astoria over- 
land was led by two other partners, John 
George MacTavish and Alexander Henry. 
The overland route of the Astorians led 
them up the Missouri to the mountains, 
across the mountains, and down the Colum- 
bia. The overland route of the Nor’wes- 
ters led them up that chain of waterways 
between Lake Superior and the Saskatche- 
wan, across a long prairie portage to the 
Athabasca, up the Athabasca to the moun- 
tains, across the mountains, then down 
the length of the Columbia, through the 
midst of the wildest mountain travel, to the 
international boundary, and down the Co- 
lumbia along the last lap of the trail fol- 
lowed bythe Astorians. Hunt’soverlanders 
arrived at Astoria after almost a year’s 
wanderings and incredible hardships. The 
Nor’wester overlanders, ten canoes strong, 
following a longer and more hazardous 
route, arrived at Astoria within three 
months after leaving Lake Superior, with- 
out a day’s delay, hale, hearty, rollicking 
like school-boys, with the cadence of voya- 
geurs’ ballads keeping time to the dip of 
paddles. The secret of the difference was 
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that the Astorians were led by Hunt, 
a counting-house man ; the Nor’westers, by 
Henry and young MacTavish, craftsmen 
of the wilds. 

Each of the ten canoes contained eight 
men, and these eighty Nor’westers camped 
on the long spit of sand below the bas- 
tions of Astoria. The Nor’westers had not 
lost one pound of provisions; neither had 
they encumbered themselves with one 


comrades among the Nor’westers. If he 
compromised before the war-ship came, 
he might save something out of Astoria’s 
wreckage for John Jacob Astor. He might 
also save himself from disgrace, and re- 
ceive a partnership in the Northwest Com- 
pany. 

When the campers ran up a British flag 
and MacDougal forbade the display of 
American colors, the outcome of the Nor’- 
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pound more than they needed. Henry, 
who commanded the brigade, writes that 
they were at their last crumb. 

And what did MacDougal do with these 
nonchalant and merry rivals under his 
guns? Instead of keeping sternly aloof, 
starving the Nor’westers into surrender, 
and training his cannon upon them if they 
did not decamp, he threw open his fort 
gates, rushed into the arms of his old com- 
rades, and sent messengers scurrying with 
food for the newcomers. Like all people 
with a strain of savagery in their natures, 
the voyageurs’ boastfulness waxed as the 
courage of their rivals waned. The more 
MacDougal cringed, the more the mer- 
curial Frenchmen boasted of all the /saac 
Todd would do when she came, of British 
convoys and captures, and prisoners of 
war carried off to—Sainte Anne alone 
knew where. MacDougal always had more 
vanity over his position than courage to 
uphold it, and now he was distracted be- 
tween duty to an imperiled cause and fear 
of the coming war-ship, between vanity over 
an insecure position and love for his old 
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westers’ little game became plain. Mac- 
Dougal sold out Astor’s entire interests at 
the fort for forty cents on the dollar, and 
was received as a partner in the Northwest 
Company. 

At the end of November a large ship 
was sighted, standing in over the bar with 
all sails set, but no ensign flying. Three 
shots were fired from Astoria. There was 
no answer. What if this were Hunt com- 
ing back on the Beaver? The doughty 
Nor’westers hastily packed their furs, 
ninety-two bales, and sent their voyageurs 
scampering up-stream to await a signal. 
But MacDougal was equal to the emer- 
gency. He launched out for the ship, pre- 
pared to be an American if it were the 
Beaver, a Nor’ wester if it were the Raccoon. 

It was the Ra¢coon, and the British cap- 
tain addressed the Astorians in words that 
have become historic: “Is this the fort 
I ’ve heard so much about? D me, 
I could batter it down in two hours with 
a four-pounder!” 

Two weeks later, the Union Jack was 
hoisted above Astoria. With traders and 
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marines drawn up under arms to fire a 
volley, a bottle of Madeira was broken 
against the flagstaff, and the country was 
pronounced a British possession. Cheers 
were given, and eleven guns were fired 
from the bastions. Astoria had become 
Fort George. 


VIII 
AN UNEXPECTED DENOUEMENT 


At this stage all American accounts ring 
down the curtain on Astoria ; but the fights 
of the fur companies were more than a 
one-act play. The farce of successful bluff- 
ing ended in grim judgment for the Nor’- 
westers. 

No darker picture exists than that of 
Astoria under Governor MacTavish’s ré- 
gime. Alexander Henry, a Nor’west part- 
ner, unconsciously draws the picture in his 
frank daily journal: 


Not in bed till 2 A.M.... gentlemen and 
crew all drunk... famous fellows for grog 


they are... diced for articles belonging to 
Mn. 


This was while the Raccoon was in port; 
and when the belated /saac Zodd came six 
months later, in the spring of 1814, with 
the Nor’westers’ white flag flying, and the 
dissolute old Governor MacTavish holding 
high carnival in the cabin, every pretense 
to decency was discarded. 

The spring rains had ceased. The Co- 
lumbia ran its mill-race of spring floods 
with waters milky from the silt of countless 
glaciers. Governor MacTavish and Alex- 
ander Henry had embarked with six voya- 
geurs to cross the river. A blustering wind 
caught the sail. Crews that took seven 
hours to row one mile could scarcely be 
prepared for a tidal wave pitching amid- 
ships. The craft filled and sank. So per- 
ished the conquerors of Astoria. 


IX 


PERILS OF CARRYING OFF THE BOOTY 


THE Raccoon had left on the last day of 
1813. Early in April, 1814, a strong bri- 
gade of Nor’westers, led by MacDonald 
of Garth and the younger MacTavish, set 
out with the enormous cargo of captured 
furs for the long journey overland to the 
company’s headquarters at Fort William 
on Lake Superior. Hunt, who had arrived 
on the Feder, which he chartered after the 
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wreck of Astor’s third vessel, the Zark; 
was too late to do more than carry away 
those Americans still loyal to their own 
flag. Farnham was dropped at Kamchatka, 
whence he made his way across Asia, Eu- 
rope, and the Atlantic to Astor at New 
York. The majority of the Canadians had 
reénlisted with Astoria’s new masters and 
went back to their French homes in Que- 
bec with the brigade of Nor’westers carry- 
ing the furs inland. 

Following the Columbia, the Northwest 
brigade turned north, passed the boundary, 
and paddled up the Arrow Lakes, below 
their towering sky-line of rampart walls. 
North of the lakes, the river becomes a 
tumultuous torrent milky with glacial sedi- 
ment, now raving through a-narrow cajion, 
now teased into a white whirlpool, tum- 
bling through dark, vast forests, foaming 
round the green icy masses of some great 
glacier, and always shadowed by the tent- 
like peaks of eternal snows. 


“Here,” wrote MacDonald of Garth, speak- 
ing of the head-waters of the Columbia, “ we 
left canoes and began a mountain pass... 
the river meanders much ... we cut across, 
holding by one another’s hands, wading to 
the hips, frozen at one point, thawed at the 
next, dashing in . . . our men carrying blank- 
ets and provisions on their heads . . . some- 
times camping in snow twenty feet deep, so 


‘that the fires made in the evening were fifteen 


or twenty feet below us in the morning.” 


They had now crossed the mountains in 
the region of the Athabasca, and tramping 
over a portage of sixty miles, launched 
down the Saskatchewan in canoes made 
on the spot, and paddled a distance of two 
thousand miles past Lake Winnipeg to 
Fort William, the Nor’westers’ headquar- 
ters on Lake Superior. 

At Fort William the capture of Astoria 
was reported, and bales to the value of a 
million dollars were sent east in fifty canoes 
with an armed guard of three hundred 
men. American war-ships were coasting 
the Great Lakes, and with such a prize in 
furs, it was necessary for the Nor’westers 
to use the greatest caution not to attract 
notice. 

A couple of boats were overtaken east 
of the Sault and compelled to halt by:a 
shot from one of MacDonald’s swivels. The 
strangers proved to be the escaping crew 
of a British ship which had been captured 
by two American schooners. The British 
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officer reported that the American schoon- 
ers were on the lookout for the rich prize 
of Northwest furs. Slipping under the nose 
of these schooners in the dark, the officer 
hurried to Mackinac for aid, while the 
Nor’westers hid in the mouth of French 
River. William MacKay, a Nor’west part- 
ner, at once sallied out to the defense of 
the furs. One schooner was hovering about 
the Sault to catch the brigade when it came 
through the straits. The other guarded the 
north shore of Lake Huron, to keep the 
Nor’westers from escaping east. Against 
the latter the Mackinac traders directed 
their forces, boarding her, and, as Mac- 
Donald tells with brutal frankness, “ pin- 
ning the crew with fixed bayonets to the 
deck.” Lying snugly at anchor, the victors 
awaited the coming of the unsuspecting 
consort from the Sault. She cast anchor. 
They bore down upon her, poured in a 
broadside, and took both schooners to 
Mackinac. Freed from all apprehension 
of capture, the Nor’west brigade pro- 
ceeded eastward to the Ottawa River, and 
without further adventure came to Mont- 
real, where all was wild confusion from 
another cause. The audacities of rivals had 
at last awakened that sleeping lion of far 
Northern waters, the Ancient and Honor- 
able Company of Hudson Bay. 


x 


THE GREAT COMPANY AWAKENS 


WHILE Astor was pushing his schemes in 
the United States, Lord Selkirk was formu- 
lating plans for the control of all Canada’s 


fur-trade. Like Astor, he had been the 
guest at Nor’west banquets in the Beaver 
Club, Montreal, and heard fabulous things 
from those magnates of the North about 
wealth in the fur-trade. Returning to Eng- 
land, Lord Selkirk bought enough of the 
stock from the apathetic Hudson Bay Com- 
pany to give him full control, secured from 
the shareholders an enormous grant of land 
surrounding the mouths of the Red and 
Assiniboine rivers, and began pouring a 
stream of colonists into his newly acquired 
territory. 

These people were given lands, and in 
return could defend the Hudson Bay 
Company from Nor’westers. The Nor’- 
westers struck back by discouraging the 
colonists and shipping them free out of the 
country. The Hudson Bay governor at 
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Red River at once ordered all Nor’westers 
from the country. On the strength of the 
order, two or three outlying Nor’west 
forts were destroyed. The Nor’west gov- 
ernor at Red River countered by letting 
a ragged half-breed army of wild plain- 
rangers canter across the prairie that sep- 
arated the rival forts and pour a volley 
of musketry into the Hudson Bay fort. 
But the Hudson Bay fort only bided its 
time till the valiant Nor’west defenders 
were scattered to their winter posts. Then 
an armed party of Hudson Bay men seized 
and publicly horsewhipped the Nor’west 
governor, plundered all the Nor’westers’ 
stores, and burned the fort to the ground. 

One company at fault as often as the 
other, similar outrages were perpetrated in 
all parts of the North fur country, the 
blood of rival traders being spilled without 
a qualm of conscience or a thought of 
results. 

The crisis followed sharp on the destruc- 
tion of the Nor’westers’ fort. That post 
had sent all supplies inland. If the Hud- 
son Bay men should intercept the incoming 
brigade of supplies as it passed westward 
up the Assiniboine River, what would be- 
come of the two thousand inland Nor’- 
westers? Whether the Hudson Bay had 
such intentions or not, the Nor’westers 
determined to prevent the possibility. 
Like the red cross that called ancient clans 
to arms, scouts went scouring across the 
plains to rally Nor’west trappers and 
voyageurs and Indian retainers to the de- 
fense of the incoming supplies. Led by 
the captain of the plain-rangers, Cuthbert 
Grant, the Nor’west cavalcade skirted 
around the Hudson Bay Company post to 
meet the brigade above their rivals’ fort. 
The settlers mistook these half-breeds red 
with paint for Indians on the war-path, and 
rushing to the Hudson Bay post, gave the 
alarm. Thinking that the plain-rangers 
meant to attack the Selkirk settlers, Gov- 
ernor Semple ordered a field-piece to follow 
and marched out with a little band of 
twenty-eight Hudson Bay men. The Nor’- 
westers took this band for a force to ob- 
struct their progress till the Hudson Bay 
could capture the coming canoes. 

It was in the evening of June 19, 1816. 
The two parties met beside a cluster of 
trees since called Seven Oaks. The Nor’- 
westers saw Governor Semple catch the 
bridle of their scout to throw him from his 
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horse. The Hudson Bay saw the scout 
leap down and fire from shelter of his 
horse, breaking Semple’s thigh. That was 
enough. First blood has the same effect 
on red men and white. Nothing could 
restrain the wild plain-rangers now. All 
the savage strain which had impelled their 
Indian forebears to massacre from time 
immemorial broke from the bounds of dis- 
ciplined control. Grant could do nothing. 
Both the fur companies were to atone for 
the dangerous game of playing war with 
savages for their tools. In a trice twenty- 
one Hudson Bay men lay dead. ‘The 
wounded Hudson Bay governor was bru- 
tally murdered by a _ half-breed family 
named Deschamps, who ran from body to 
body, perpetrating the crimes of ghouls. 

Grant saved the lives of the settlers by 
sending them down-stream to Lake Win- 
nipeg, where dwelt the friendly chief 
Peguis. Alarmed by the disorders of Red 
River, Lord Selkirk was already posting to 
the rescue of his colonists, escorted by sol- 
diers in full regalia, with cannon mounted 
on his barges, and full store of munitions 
for war. Messengers with news of the 
Seven Oaks disaster met him at the Sault. 

Whatever had been his intentions when 
setting out with such a martial retinue, 
Lord Selkirk now cast to the winds all 
scruples as to the legality of his conduct. 
Settlers for whose lives he was responsible 
were being ruthlessly done to death on 
land to which he believed he held legal 
right. Without the slightest show of right, 
Lord Selkirk presented himself at Fort 
William. Then the Nor’westers knew that 
their triumph was to be short-lived. They 
surrendered their fort, their merchandise, 
their furs, and their partners without one 
blow. 

Only two years before, the Nor’westers 
had compelled the sale of Astoria at forty 
cents on the dollar, and now they them- 
selves had a chance to enjoy the sensations 
of bargaining under cannon mouth. Judg- 
ing from the numerous lawsuits brought in 
Eastern courts, the Nor’westers had small 
relish for the treatment which they had 
meted out to the Americans of Astoria. 

Six months later (1817), the Hudson 
Bay fort of Red River was recaptured by 
Selkirk’s forces. His soldiers then pro- 
ceeded to the Saskatchewan and made 
prisoners of four Nor’west partners com- 
ing down-stream. These men were sum- 
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marily shipped out to Hudson Bay, where 
Franklin, the explorer, saw them mal- 
treated. One was done to death by abuse; 
another was the same John George Mac- 
Tavish who had helped to take Astoria. 
The Nor’west leaders in the Seven Oaks 
fray were arrested and sent to eastern 
Canada for trial. The ghouls who had 
committed the crimes of the massacre fled 
south of the line, where their deeds brought 
terrible vengeance from American traders. 

The Nor’westers had a show of justice 
on their side when they captured Astoria, 
for had they not paid forty cents on the 
dollar for the furs? So Lord Selkirk had 
a show of justice in his high-handed treat- 
ment of the Nor’westers, for he got him- 
self appointed a justice of the peace, and 
all his captures were made as arrests. 

But the Hudson Bay Company found 
itself in a curious quandary. It was tri- 
umphant, but suits enough were pressing 
in the courts to ruin both companies, and 
neither Nor’wester nor Hudson Bay could 
risk having crimes probed and the truth 
told. The only way out of the dilemma. 
was by amalgamation. In March, 1821, 
the two companies united under the old 
title, Hudson Bay; and to remove resent- 
ment, Sir George Simpson, the new gov- 
ernor, gave the new fort built haif-way 
between the old rival posts a new name 
—Fort Garry, which is the Winnipeg of 
to-day. 

A thousand or more men thrown out of 
employment by the union at once crossed 
the line and enlisted with American traders. 

The Hudson Bay was now so strong 
that it not only held the Canadian field 
by exclusive monopoly, but, in spite of the 
American law excluding British traders, 
reached far south of the Missouri, where it 
again pitted itself against rivals. 


XI 


THE RISE OF THE MOUNTAINEERS 


THE War of 1812 and Lisa’s death in 1820 
marked the decline of the Missouri Com- 
pany. A new era had come in the Ameri- 
can fur-trade. The fate of Astoria and the 
Blackfoot victories over the Missouri Com- 
pany necessitated a new kind of trading. 
Henceforth fur-traders must go out in 
parties strong enough to defy attack by 
hostiles or rivals. After the fate of Astor’s 
furs at Astoria and the Nor’westers at Fort 
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William, traders would no longer leave 
accumulating furs in isolated and unpro- 
tected fur posts, but sent relays of horse- 
men to meet the assembled fur brigades in 
the mountains, exchange goods for the furs, 
and bring down the pelts to St. Louis every 
season. Where trappers had formerly gone 
out by canoe and keel-boat in small bri- 
gades, built two or three weakly protected 
forts in hostile territory, and then scattered 
in hunting parties to the hills, they now 
went north in brigades two hundred strong, 
swept over the mountains from valley to 
valley in hunting detachments that could 
rally together for defense, and in the spring 
saved the trip down to St. Louis by meet- 
ing the traders with supplies at a mountain 
rendezvous such as Pierre’s Hole, under 
the Tetons, or Ogden’s Hole at Salt Lake. 

That Major Andrew Henry whom the 
Blackfeet had chased over the Divide, and 
whom Lisa was seeking when he parted 
from. the: Astorians at the Aricara lodges, 
was the first to adapt fur-trading to the 
new conditions. He formed a partnership 
with General Ashley of St. Louis, and there 
gathered to the new standard Campbell, 
Bridger, Fitzpatrick, Smith, Beckworth, 
and the Sublettes, men who have made the 


Rocky Mountain trade famous. 

At first the returns were few and the 
losses great, but in 1824 Smith met Hud- 
son Bay trappers loaded with beaver pelts 


in the Columbia basin. Details of this bar- 
gain will never be known, but when Smith 
came East he had the Hudson Bay furs. 
This was the first brush between Rocky 
Mountain men and the Hudson Bay, and 
the mountain trappers scored. 
‘Twenty-five lives were lost among Ari- 
caras and Blackfeet. Seventeen Rocky 
Mountain men had been massacred by the 
Snake Indians on the Columbia; but that 
did not deter General Ashley from going 
across the Divide to Salt Lake. Here he 
found Peter Ogden, a Hudson Bay trapper, 
with an enormous prize of beaver pelts. 
When the Hudson Bay man left Salt Lake 
he had no furs, and when General Ashley 
came away his packers were laden with 
a quarter of a million dollars’ worth of 
pelts. Again the mountaineers had scored. 
The third encounter was more to the 
credit of bothcompanies. Smith found him- 
self destitute at the British post of Fort Van- 
couver. The Hudson Bay sent a punitive 
force to recover his property from Indian 
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thieves, and gave him a draft in full for 
the furs. 

Southward the usual methods prevailed. 
Fitzpatrick, a Rocky Mountain trader, 
came on the same poor Peter Ogden trad- 
ing with Indians at Salt Lake, and at once 
plied the argument of whisky so actively 
that the furs destined for Red River went 
over the mountains to St. Louis. 


XII 
THE BATTLE OF PIERRE’S HOLE 


In the summer of 1832, when the hunters 
came down to Pierre’s Hole for their sup- 
plies, there were trappers from every part 
of North America. 

Early in the morning, when the Rocky 
Mountain men were sallying from the val- 
ley, they met a cavalcade of one hundred 
and fifty Blackfeet. Each party halted to 
survey its opponents. In less than ten 
years the Rocky Mountain trappers had 
lost more than. seventy comrades among 
hostiles. Even now the Indians were flour- 
ishing a flag captured from murdered 
Hudson Bay hunters. The number of 
whites disconcerted the Indians. Their 
warlike advance gave place to friendli- 
ness. 

One chief came forward with hand ex- 
tended. The whites were not deceived. 
The trappers sent two scouts to parley with 
the enemy. One trapper, with Indian blood 
in his veins and Indian thirst for avenging 
a kinsman’s death in his heart, grasped the 
chief’s hand with the clasp ofa steeltrap. On 
theinstant the othertraderfired. Thepower- 
less chief fell dead. The Blackfeet hastily 
cast up trenches, and defended themselves 
as best they could. All the trappers at the 
rendezvous spurred to the fight, priming 
guns, casting off valuables, making their 
wills as they rode. The battle lasted all 
day ; and when, under cover of night, the 
Indians withdrew, twelve men lay dead on 
the trappers’ side, and the Blackfeet’s loss 
was twice as great. For years this tribe 
exacted heavy atonement for the death of 
their warriors in Pierre’s Hole. 

Leaving Pierre’s Hole, the mountaineers 
scattered to their rocky fastnesses, but no 
sooner had they pitched camp on good 
hunting-grounds than the strangers who 
had shadowed them at the rendezvous 
came up. Breaking camp, the Rocky 
Mountain men would steal away by new 
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816 THE 
and unknown passes to another valley. A 
day or two later, the American Fur Com- 
pany hunters would appear. This went 
on for three months. The mountaineers 
planned to lead the spies a dance. Plung- 
ing into the territory of hostiles, they gave 
the American Fur Company hunters the 
slip. What might have been expected now 
happened: one party of the American Com- 
pany’s spies was ambushed by the Black- 
feet, and the leader was slain. 


XIII 


LIFE AT THE AMERICAN FUR COMPANY’S 
FORTS 
But the American Fur Company had come 
to stay. Henceforth the mountaineers 
found themselves dogged by rivals whom 
they could not shake. ‘Their hunting- 
grounds were invaded by traders who soon 
grew as proficient as themselves. The 
profits of the Rocky Mountain traders 
began to dwindle. ‘Two or three partners 
were induced to go over to the American 
Fur Company. In a few years the Rocky 
Mountain traders, who had always been 
first in the hunting-field, reached their old 
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haunts only to find that the hills had been 
swept clear of game by the American Fur 
Company’s hunters. 

The American Fur Company was now 
officered by Ramsay Crooks, Farnham, 
and Robert Stuart, who had remained loyal 
to Astor at Astoria and had been schooled 
in a discipline that offered enemies no 
quarter. 

When Congress excluded foreign traders 
in 1816, all the Nor’westers’ posts south 
of the boundary fell to the American 
Fur Company. Sturdy old Nor’westers, 
thrown out by the amalgamation with the 
Hudson Bay Company, added to the 
American’s strength. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
a former Nor’wester, had a line of posts 
from Green Bay to the Missouri. The 
American Fur Company bought these, 
placing Mackenzie at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone. Here he built Fort Union, 
became the Pooh-Bah of the region, and 
lived in the regal style of his Scottish kin. 
“King of the Missouri,” white men called 
him; “big Indian me,” the Blackfeet said ; 
and “big Indian me” he was to them, 
for he was the first trader to win their 
friendship. 
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WITH THE INVISIBLE 


BY CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES 


\ ] HEN just for one the daily board is spread, 
The world is wont to say, “ He lives forlorn” ; 
But they who meet the living in the dead, 
Nobly companioned are, night, noon, and morn. 





SUVCERITY AND LOVE’ 


BY MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


SJOVE contains no complete 

yi and lasting happiness save 

in the transparent atmo- 

sphere of perfect sincerity. 

To the point of this sincer- 

ity, love is but an experi- 

ment ; we live in expectation, and our words 
and kisses are only provisional. But sin- 
cerity is not possible except between lofty 
and trained consciences. Moreover, it is 
not enough that these consciences should 
be such: this is requisite besides, if sincer- 
ity is to become natural and essential—that 
the consciences shall be almost equal, of the 
same extent, the same quality, and that the 
love that unites them shall be deep-laid. 
And thus it is that the lives of so many 
men glide away who never meet the soul 
with which they could have been sincere. 

But it is impossible to be sincere with 
others before learning to be sincere toward 
one’s self. Sincerity is only the conscious- 
ness and analysis of the motives of all life’s 
actions. It is the expression of this con- 
sciousness. that one is able later to lay be- 
fore the eyes of the being with whom he is 
seeking the happiness of sincerity. 

Thus understood, sincerity’s aim is not 
to lead to moral perfection. It leads else- 
where: higher if we will; in any case, to 
more human and more fertile regions. The 
perfection of a character, as we generally 
understand it, is too often but an unpro- 
ductive abstention, a sort of ataraxy, an 
abatement of instinctive life, which is, when 
all is said, the one source of all the other 
lives that we succeed in organizing within 
us. This perfection tends to suppress our 
too ardent desires : ambition, pride, vanity, 
egoism, the craving for enjoyment, in short, 
all the human passions—that is to say, all 
that constitutes our primitive vital force, 
the very groundwork of our energy of 
being, which nothing can replace. If we 
stifle within ourselves all the manifestations 
of life, to substitute for them merely the 


contemplation of their defeat, soon we 
shall have nothing left to contemplate. 

Wherefore, it is not of importance to 
have no more passions, vices, or faults : that 
is impossible so long as one is a man in the 
midst of men, and since wemake the mistake 
of describing as passion, vice, or fault that 
which is the very basis of human nature. 
But it is of importance to recognize in 
their details and in their secrets those which 
we possess, and to watch them at work from 
a standpoint so high that we may look 
upon them without fearing lest they should 
overthrow us or escape from our control 
to go and heedlessly to harm us or those 
around us. 

So soon as, from that standpoint, we see 
our instincts, even the lowest and the most 
selfish, at work, provided that we are not 
wilfully wicked, —and it is difficult to be that 
when our intelligence has acquired the lu- 
cidity and the force which this faculty of 
observation implies, —sosoon as we thus see 
them at work, they become harmless, like 
children under their parents’ eye. We can 
even lose sight of them, forget towatch them, 
for a time : they will commit no serious mis- 
deeds ; fortheobligation thatlies upon them, 
togepair the evil which they have done ren- 
ders them naturally circumspect and soon 
makes them lose the habit of doing harm. 


WHEN we have achieved a sufficient sin- 
cerity toward ourselves, it does not follow 
that we must deliver it to the first comer. 
The frankest and most loyal man has the 
right to hide from others the greater part 
of what he thinks or feels. If it be uncer- 
tain whether the truth which you propose 
to speak be understood, do not say it. It 
would appear in others quite different from 
what it is in you; and, taking in them 
the appearance of a lie, it would do the 
same harm as a real lie. Whatever the 
absolute moralists may say, so soon as one 
is no longer among equal consciences, 


1 Copyright, 1904, by Maurice Maeterlinck. 
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every truth, to produce the effect of truth, 
requires focusing; and Jesus Christ him- 
self was obliged to focus the greater part 
of those which he revealed to his disciples, 
for, had he been addressing Plato or Seneca 
instead of speaking to fishers of Galilee, he 
would probably have said things different 
from those which he did say. 

It is therefore right that we should pre- 
sent to each man only the truth for which 
he has room in the hut or the palace that 
he has built to admit the truths of his life. 
But let us, nevertheless, give ten or twenty 
times as many truths as we are offered in 
exchange; for in this, as in all circum- 
stances, it behooves the more conscient to 
take the lead. 

The reign of instinct begins only when 
this focusing is no longer necessary. We 
then enter the privileged region of confi- 
dence and love, which is like a delightful 
shore where we meet in our nakedness and 
bathe together under the rays of a kindly 
sun. Until this hour, man had lived on his 
guard, like a culprit. He did not yet know 
that every man has the right to be what 
he is; that there is no shame in his mind 
or his heart any more than in his body. 
He soon learns, with the feeling of relief 
of an acquitted prisoner, that that which 
he thought it his duty to conceal is just 
the most radical portion of the force of life. 
He is no longer alone in the mystery of 
his conscience ; and the most pitiful secrets 
which he discovers there, far from sadden- 
ing him as of yore, cause him to love better 
the firm and gentle light which two united 
hands turn upon it in concert. 

All the evil, all the meannesses, all the 
weaknesses which we thus disclose in our- 
selves change their nature so soon as they 
are disclosed ; “and the greatest fault,” as 
the heroine of a drama said, “ when con- 
fessed in a loyal kiss, becomes a truth more 
beautifulthan innocence.” More beautiful ? 
I do not know; but younger, more vivid, 
more visible, more active, and more loving. 

In this state, the idea no longer comes 
to us to hide a secret thought, a secret sen- 
timent, vulgar or contemptible. They can 
no longer make us blush, seeing that, in 
owning them, we disown them, we separate 
them from ourselves, we prove that they 
no longer belong to us, no longer take part 
in our lives, no longer spring from the ac- 
tive, voluntary, and personal side of our 
strength, but from the primitive, formless, 





and enslaved being that affords us an en- 
tertainment as amusing as are all those in 
which we detect the play of the instinctive 
powers of nature. A movement of hatred, 
of selfishness, of silly vanity, of envy or 
disloyalty, when examined in the light of 
perfect sincerity, becomes nothing more 
than an interesting and singular flower. 
This sincerity, like fire, purifies all that 
it embraces. It sterilizes the dangerous 
leaven and turns the greatest injustice into 
an object of curiosity as harmless as a 
deadly poison in the glass case of a mu- 
seum. Imagine Shylock capable of know- 
ing and confessing his greed: he would 
cease to be greedy, and his greed would 
change its shape and no longer be odious 
and hurtful. 

For the rest, it is not indispensable that 
we should correct our acknowledged faults ; 
for there are faults which are, so to speak, 
necessary to our existence and our char- 
acter. Many of our defects are the very 
roots of our good qualities. But the know- 
ledge and admission of those faults and de- 
fects chemically precipitates their venom, 
which becomes no more than a salt, lying 
inactive at the bottom of the heart, whose 
innocent crystals we can study at leisure. 


THE purifying force of the avowal depends 
upon the quality of the soul that makes 
it and of the soul that receives it. Once 
the balance is established, avowals raise 
the level of happiness and love. As soon 
as they are confessed, old lies or new, the 
most serious weaknesses change into un- 
expected ornaments, and, like beautiful 
statues in a park, become the smiling wit- 
nesses and placid demonstrations of the 
clearness of the day. 

We all desire to attain that blissful sin- 
cerity; but we are long fearful lest those 
who love us should love us less if we re- 
vealed to them that which we scarcely dare 
reveal to ourselves. It seems to us that 
certain avowals will disfigure forever the 
image which they have formed-of us. If it 
were true that the avowals would disfigure 
it, that would be a proof that we are not 
loved on the same scale on which we love. 
If he who receives the avowal cannot rise to 
the height of loving us the more for that 
avowal, there is a misunderstanding in our 
love. It is not he who makes the avowal 
that should blush, but he who does not 
yet understand that we have overcome a 
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wrong by the very act of confessing it. It 
is not we but a stranger who now stands 
in the place where we committed a fault. 
The fault itself we have eliminated from 
our being. It no longer sullies any save him 
who hesitates to admit that it sullies us no 
longer. It has nothing more in common 
with our real life. We are no longer any- 
thing but theaccidental witness of it, and no 
more responsible for it than a good soil is 
responsible for an ill weed or a mirror for 
an ugly reflection that passes across it. 


Let us not fear that this absolute sin- 
cerity, this double transparent life of two 
beings who love each other, will destroy 
the background of shadow and mystery 
that must exist at the bottom of any 
lasting affection, nor that it will dry up 
the great unknown lake which, at the sum- 


.mit of every love, feeds the desire for 


mutual knowledge, the desire which itself 
is merely the most passionate form of the 
desire for greater love. No; that back- 
ground is only a sort of movable and pro- 
visional scenery that serves to give to 
provisional loves the illusion of infinite 
space. Remove it, and behind it there will 


ND who, pray, are those 
people, Mr. Satterlee?” 
The woman who asked the 
question pushed back a 
stray lock of brown hair 
which had_fallen over her 
eyes and looked at the apparition that 
had aroused curiosity of a mild type. One 
must have curiosity well developed to 
enjoy Virginia’s noted Spring. In the out- 
goings and incomings of one’s fellow-guests 
one must find a significance, an absorbing 
interest. Itis the sole mental food offered. 

Miss Soniat de Forca—the name, how- 
ever, abbreviated, in deference to Ameri- 
can haste, to Miss Soniat—turned to the 
man in the companion rocking-chair at her 
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at last appear the genuine horizon with the 
realsky andsea. As for the great unknown 
lake, wesoon perceive that until this day we 
had drawn from it only a few drops of trou- 
bled water. It does not open out to love 
its healing springs until the moment of sin- 
cerity ; for the truth in two beings is incom- 
parably richer, deeper, and less exhaustible 
than their appearance, reticence, and lies. 


LASTLY, let us not fear that we shall ex- 
haust our sincerity, nor imagine that it will 
not be possible for us to attain its furthest 
limits. When we believe and wish it abso- 
lute, it is never more than relative; for it 
can manifest itself only within the borders 
of our conscience, and those borders are 
shifted every day, so that the act or the 
thought which we present under the colors 
which we see in it at the moment of avowal 
may have an import quite different from 
that which we attribute to it to-day. In 
the same way, the act, the thought, or the 
feeling which we do not avow, because we 
do not yet perceive it, may become to- 
morrow the object of a more urgent and 
graver avowal than all those which we 
have made to this hour. 


side, as he adjusted his eye-glasses to the 
bridge of his nose. 

“That fellow—oh, yes—the favored of 
gods and mortals, heir presumptive to this 
barn,’’—he indicated the hotel, —“ these 
eternal hills, in fact, except such part of 
them as will some day fall to the girl at his 
side in that rather exotic-looking dog-cart.” 

“What a charming boy!”’ Miss Soniat 
observed, with some enthusiasm in her 
voice, as the cart came nearer. 

“You will not think that I deny that the 
boy —he looks five-and-twenty at least—is 
pleasing when I say, Whata charming girl!” 

“Tt lacks force when I know that you 
would say it of any girl,’ Miss Soniat re- 
marked languidly ; but the fact of her lean- 
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ing forward in her chair, with elbow on 
chair-arm, chin in hand, and eyes still 
fixed upon the occupants of the dog-cart, 
showed the man that if she was not inter- 
ested in his opinions regarding the ap- 
proaching couple, she was momentarily 
interested in their handsome faces. He 
was always grateful for slight favors at her 
hands, and if in this instance the favor was 
a mild degree of interest in facts with 
which he was acquainted, he felt repaid 
for the boredom of that hour when a tire- 
some woman had, unsolicited, poured them 
into his ears. 

He sketched the history of the man and 
the girl, stopping only while the cart stood 
at the hotel steps for the occupants to dis- 
mount. The bright bay horse was smartly 
geared. Little things about the outfit pro- 
claimed that the owner had money to spend 
and a nice acquaintance with what money 
would buy. 

“That is a good horse,” the historian of 
the pair meditated before he took up again 
the thread of his history. 

“So ?” his companion said abstractedly. 
“ Happiness, optimism, friendliness toward 
all the world—he is such a nice clean 
animal!” 

“*Nice clean animal’ suggests primarily 
the horse,” he offered. 

She laughed amusedly. 

“Go on with your history. And then 
what?” 

“My dear lady, I really believe I am 
done. I had hoped there was more, but, 
rack my brains as I can, nothing more 
appears. And it took that sweet-faced old 
lady an hour by the clock to tell it.” 

“What, is that all?” Miss Soniat sat 
up. “That is no story at all; no plot, no 
incident, no dénouement.” 

“Let me embroider it and make it a 
story.” 

“Your stories do not amuse me. I never 
read them. Too bad you are wasting your 
time on me, when you have women devo- 
tees by hundreds who pant to sit at your 
feet.” 

He smiled and looked at her with entire 
friendliness. 

“One gets used to a face and a voice 
until the face, irrespective of features and 
coloring, is beautiful, and the voice, on 
whatever note we hear it, is the music of 
one’s life.” 

“You are not so long used to it,” she 
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said, dropping her eyes, while a frown of 
impatience gathered in her forehead. 

“T withdraw the word ‘used.’ I leave 
the fact unexplained.” 

“Tam not worth it. Oh, no, I’m not!” 
she insisted, with a shade of feeling in 
her tone. “Besides, I have told you so 
often—” 

“That you néed not repeat it. I know 
it by heart—and even my heart seems to 
have gotten used to it. It does not now 
take those wild plunges downward until I 
am afraid it will drop out altogether, as it 
used to. I hope this place will do you 
good. You did not look well.” 

“T thought you said something about 
my beauty being independent of features 
and coloring,” she said scornfully. 

He turned his somewhat gray head in 
her direction, and smiled as one does at a 
child’s perversity. 

“You make me feel so immature,” she 
continued, resenting the indulgence of the 
smile; “and I amnotachild. I have lived 
as long as you have by all that counts.” 

“Except numbers, and one usually 
counts by them.” 

“You may score,” she admitted can- 
didly. After a time she went on with what 
was apparently uppermost in her mind. 
“Two children growing side by side to 
maturity in a scattered neighborhood ; their 
families perhaps the only families of the 
class in it; the boy well-born, good-look- 
ing,—he is such a nice boy, too,—rich; 
the girl well-born, good-looking —was she 
pretty ?_ We ’ll assume that. You are in- 
capable of an opinion, for your heroines 
have to be beauties, anyway. You wouldn’t 
know an ugly woman if you saw one, for 
she has potentialities for a story, and there- 
fore is beautiful. The girl is—oh, the same 
thing as the boy over again, Parents ap- 
prove, throw them together, buy expensive 
dog-carts for him to take her about in, 
wink at each other when they meet. It 
will unite the two properties. Beautiful 
arrangement! They go to church, boy and 
girl, without a backward looking. They are 
man and wife. No wild fling of passion 
on the boy’s part to disturb the serenity. 
No troubling memories or images to whiten 
the girl’s face. They married for love, for- 
sooth! Romantic idyl! What do they 
know of love! Serious onlookérs would do 
well to hope they may never find out. 
They probably won’t. A more or less level 
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companionship may fall to their lot, but 
love—never!” The scornful note left her 
voice. “May I have just an hour of it in 
my life—just an hour when it shall be 
everything: ground under my feet, air I 
breathe, every sense and every longing 
stifled by it! Let the rest of my days go!” 

“T hope you may have it if you want it 
so much,” he answered gravely ; “and that 
when life is over, the happiness of that hour 
may outweigh the tedium and the suffering 
of the years.” 

“Shall I have it ?” she demanded of him 
suddenly, looking straight into his serious 
eyes. 

mo You desire prophecy, dear lady, and 
lo! you seek it from one who cannot even 
foretell the weather.” 

“Shall I have it?” she insisted, some- 
thing of the fever of her words mirrored 
in her eager face. 

He gently shook his head. 

“No,” he said; “and I must be.ready 
for the whys. You will not find it because 
of yourself— because you will never take 
the plunge. You are too complex for such 
primitive happiness. You have a mind, 
ambitions, spiritual ideals, perhaps aspira- 
tions, a soul. You are doomed to com- 
radeship, worshiping affection, mental and 
moral sympathies: phrases signifying what 
I understand by love and what you will con- 
temptuously declare is not love at all. But 
for me love means peace, not a wild fling 
of passion to which unrest must succeed.” 

The boy and girl of the dog-cart came 
out at this moment. As they drove away, 
Mr. Satterlee indicated them by a gesture 
of the head. 

“That boy may find such love as you 
describe. He may have the hour. I pray 
he may find it with that girl, if he is to 
find it at all.” 

“Tshallhavemy hour,” Miss Soniat said. 

“Perhaps you will,” Mr. Satterlee re- 
joined. “One can’t be sure. I recall at 
this moment that you have a certain preju- 
dice in favor of dressing for dinner, and 
the time is short.” 

He walked with her to the porch of her 
cottage. 

At the door she turned toward him with 
an appealing movement. 

“T want my hour so much. You cannot 
know!” 


Gossip at the hotel was rife. Miss Savage’s 
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bald beau, who came Friday night and went 
Tuesday morning, came and went unno- 
ticed and unsung. Mrs. Baird made her 
two daily trips to the Spring, accompanied 
by the doctor, and provoked no comment. 
Gossip now had to do with the prince of 
the demesne, the heir of the hotel and half 
the mountainous county. His parents were 
in Europe; the girl to whom he was 
reported engaged, the princess whose 
father’s iron-mines and collieries blackened 
the country-side at the end of the valley, 
had gone hence with her parents. But the 
prince stayed on, and now on every pos- 
sible and some impossible days he tooled 
his cart up the avenue to the hotel and 
waited patiently until a woman came out 
smiling and took a seat by his side. The 
woman was mysterious and came from 
that center of mysterious population, New 
York. To crown the mystery of the 
woman’s antecedents, her name was such 
an one that not one woman in ten on the 
porches had achieved its pronunciation, 
after spelling it out on the hotel register. 
It was bruited about and finally definitely 
learned that the man who came so often 
to see her, Mr. Satterlee by name, was the 
editor of a well-known magazine. This 
information helped amazingly in the way 
of adjusting hotel-porch intelligences. It 
was a bit of ordinary information that 
writers, artists, and such queer folk should 
have acquaintances among women whom 
nobody knew. But that Robert Tyndall, 
whose antecedents every one knew, should 
exhibit a preference for the society of this 
woman, when there were girls in shoals on 
the hotel porches whose grandfathers had 
known his—words failed the indignant 
mothers. 

Robert Tyndall has been called a boy. 
As a matter of information, he was several 
years older than the mysterious Miss Soniat. 
He was a healthy-minded, handsome youth 
with a frank laugh. For the last week, since 
his acquaintance with Miss Soniat had 
ripened into some degree of intimacy, 


candor and open-heartedness had been less 


characteristic of him. Instead, a certain per- 
plexity verging on abstraction became his 
habitual expression when driving alone. 
“Tt is really so good of you to take me 
out of that cage of cats now and then,” 
Miss Soniat observed to him one day. 
“Good!” he repeated, with a marked 
difference in emphasis. “The goodness is 
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in you to come. You say things that stir 
me so! I feel as if the time before you 
came—’’ Adequate phrase did not come 
tohim. “Good! Itis you who are good!” 

His expression left nothing to be desired 
in the way of confirming his words. There 
wasa ring in his voice that gave Miss Soniat 
distinct pleasure to hear. She had locked 
up in a dark room in a seldom-traversed 
corridor of her brain the knowledge of cer- 
tain physical phenomena that occur when 
tow is exposed to fire. She wished to act 
simply, naturally, to talk of matters in 
which she was greatly interested with a 
fresh, unspoiled intelligence like his. He 
had a quick, untrained mind and a good 
deal of sympathetic insight. It interested 
her greatly to get his point of view in lines 
of thought unfamiliar to him. She talked 
to him very much as she talked ordinarily to 
Mr. Satterlee, with a difference, of course, in 
the relative force of herideasto the two men. 
Miss Soniat lived deliciously in her imagi- 
nation. One hasacertain control there of the 
way things happen. There are no rude nat- 
ural laws to disturb the sequences we plan. 

“You have made life so much more 
worth while to me,” he said to her. “You 
have broadened the horizon of my ideas so 
tremendously.” 

Broadening the horizon of his ideas had 
had the common effect of narrowing the 
circle of his friends. Acquaintances at the 
hotel no longer saw him except at a dis- 
tance and in the company of Miss Soniat. 
This broadening of ideas in the average 
man’s mind under a woman’s influence, if 
the woman is young and effectively good- 
looking, can hardly be accomplished with- 
out also quickening his emotions. Miss 
Soniat neglected to remember this. She neg- 
lected to remember otherthings. Shehad a 
certain contempt for her own good looks. 

She had met this young man soon after 
Satterlee’s last visit. 

Speculations about life and love can 
hardly fail to give a throbbing interest in 
living, if indulged in between a man and 
a woman; and the one less used to this 
purely intellectual dissipation usually reels 
first. Tyndall’s mind was not one which 
would naturally hover on speculative emo- 
tional themes, except when such ideas were 
suggested to it by a woman, clever, con- 
tinually with him, physically alluring, and 
able to invest with vital interest bits of in- 
formation with which he was dimly familiar. 
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“Don’t you know,” he confessed art- 
lessly, “that when I read ‘Antigone’ in 
college I got no story out of it at all. It 
was just a succession of beastly new words 
to look up and tiresome constructions to 
puzzle out. As you tell it to me, it is such 
a tremendously powerful thing. It makes 
one shudder. I like the Greeks better than 
the modern Italians, though. I can’t like 
D’Annunzio a scrap except for his story 
of Francesca da Rimini. That is glorious! 
She had her hour, had she not?” 

Miss Soniat often smiled at his im- 
maturity, but it did not jar on her. 

“Go to New York, my dear boy, and 
see Duse in it. You will—” 

“Let’s go,” he said eagerly, his en- 
thusiasm mounting. “We could run up, 
you know.” 

Miss Soniat laughed musically. 

“Why not?” he demanded. “ What do 
you care what people say! Let the old 
cats talk!” 

An element of intolerance had been 
ereeping into his references to conven- 
tions which he had hitherto accepted as 
unquestioned. 

“Why not go? We are friends, are we 
not? You trust me, don’t you? I am 
ready to give up the world for your friend- 
ship.” 

“Duse is not now in New York, and 
there is no occasion for giving up the world 
for friendship. Friendship permits any 
latitude in what we say to each other so 
long as we do nothing at which the world 
may cavil. We might go to New York and 
see Duse together, if only at dinner-time, 
an hour and—” she consulted her watch— 
“and twenty minutes hence, I am seated 
at my place at table, and you, my charm- 
ing charioteer, are speeding homeward 
across the mountain.” 

“That is not my idea of such friendship 
as ours,”’ he rejoined sulkily. “No more is 
it yours. That sort of thing is for girls one 
drives about with and talks inanities to.” 

“Then you must talk inanities to this 
girl, for I must be at the hotel in time to 
dress,” she said decidedly. 

There was such distress visible in his 
honest eyes that Miss Soniat, a moment 
after, was sorry for her brusqueness. She 
had grown very fond of him in their long 
drives. She put her hand lightly on his arm. 

“You are a dear boy,” she said, smiling ; 
“and I won’t be cross with you any more.” 
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There was a quiver in the arm she 
touched, and the straight-ahead eyes saw 
but dimly the road before them. It moved 
her strangely, and for a moment her heart 
beat fast. 

Mr. Satterlee, just come, greeted her 
from the hotel porch. She was unaf- 
fectedly glad to see him. She was entirely 
willing to exchange her office of oracle 
to Mr. Tyndall’s worshiping intelligence 
for that of humble if sometimes perverse 
disciple of Mr. Satterlee’s definite phi- 
losophy. Her New York visitor stayed 
two days. Tyndall’s eyes followed them 
from points of vantage on the hotel porch, 
and once, when they were together in 
a narrow valley, they had an indistinct 
view of him sitting on the ridge above 
them. When observed, he hastily de- 
camped, but Miss Soniat felt in her bones 
that he was always near. On one occasion 
he appeared unexpectedly just in front of 
them, rushing down incontinently through 
the scrub-oaks and falling upon something 
in their path. The something proved to be 
a great rattlesnake, which he despatched 
with nervously powerful blows. He ex- 
plained that a little girl had that morning 
séen it, and he had been waiting for it to 
come out that he might get the skin. The 
condition of the snake’s skin, when he had 
ceased raining blows, offered little hope 
that it would be of any value, unless one 
wished to preserve it in ribbons and bits. 
The thing bore no appreciable resemblance 
to a snake’s covering. 

Mr. Satterlee was struck both by the 
circumstance and by the explanation. He 
outlined to Miss Soniat certain plausible 
conjectures to be drawn from the incident. 

“He is a nice boy,” was Miss Soniat’s 
only observation. | 

Mr. Satterlee smiled. Miss Soniat ob- 
jected to the smile. She said it was a 
superior sort of smile, a sinister smile, and 
she did not like it. 

“ Bad conscience, my dear Miss Soniat,”’ 
he said mildly, shaking his head. “I never 
saw you looking as well, and too much 
good health in you has its dangers. You 
will do less harm in the world if your eyes 
are less bright and your bones less well 
covered, Ideas are much more effective and 
capable of far more harm if coming from 
red lips and conveyed by a musical voice 
and emphasized by clear eyes. What have 
you been telling this hovering young man, 
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this guardian-angel ghost who sweeps 
snakes from your path?” 

“He has a good mind,” Miss Soniat 
said. “He knows plenty of things, only 
he has never applied them to life.” 

“And you have helped to furnish the 
adjustment,” Mr. Satterlee suggested. “I 
hope he will thank you afterward— when 
the afterward no longer has you in it.” 

“How do you know it will not have 
me in it?” she asked, with an attempt at 
lightness. 

“One knowssome thingsintuitively. My 
phrase was very inexact, however. I have 
no doubt you will be in his afterward.” 

“What do you mean ?” she demanded ; 
but there was no suggestion in her face 
requiring him to offer fuller explanation of 
his meaning. 

“And when do we meet in New York?” 
he said later. “It is really hard for me to 
get away next week. Oh, by the way, Mr. 
Angel, your publisher’s reader, disagrees 
with me. He says your point of view in 
the novel they are bringing out is a good 
one, is true, has to do with life; that the 
book will sell.” 

“ Ah!” she cried, with face alight. “ But 
you? Did he convince you? Do you 
still think it a false note ?” 

“T think it an unhelpful one; that it will 
contribute nothing to the sum of the world’s 
happiness.” 

“Some illusions are better destroyed.” 

“ Not when they can just as well be kept. 
I am not, however, a popular novelist.” 

“Youaresomething far greater,” she said. 
“You are an honest man of high ideals.” 

“Thank you, dear lady,” he said, taking 
her hand from her chair-arm and kissing it. 

Somewhere in the encompassing dark- 
ness under the trees was the faint sound 
of a sudden intaking of breath, a kind of 
gasp so attenuated by distance that it was 
but the slightest suggestion of it. 

Mr. Satterlee restrained an impulse to 
make a circuit of their position. 

“The wind is stirring,” he said. “Do 
you wish a wrap?” 

She did not answer him. He thought it 
needless to repeat his question with the 
thermometer at seventy-five. 

“Will you come next week ?” she asked 
him. 

“Tf I can.” 

“Why do you come at all?” she asked 
nervously. 
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“Because I need you in my life—and 
you need me in yours.” 

“T do need you. You must come, and 
the next week I will go back to New York 
with you. A dreadful fear has come over 
me lately that some day you will need me 
less. Will it ever be so? Tell me hon- 
estly.” : 

He did not answer her, but his touch on 
her hand was meant to be soothing. It 
seemed to her that he was trying to turn 
her mind from the pursuit of the question 
uppermost in it. 

“You. do not answer me,’ 
withdrawing her hand. 

“Prophesy I cannot, unless by it you 
mean pointing out probable sequences with 
which you are quite familiar.” 

“Please answer,”’ she said. 

“How can I answer a question that in- 
volves the result of things not yet done? 
I think sometimes that I know you. I am 
sure at other times I do not know you at 
all. It seems sometimes as if the only thing 
I have gained with the years is a know- 
ledge of values relative to myself, the abil- 
ity to sift what I want more from what I 
want less, and to let the less find oblivion. 
You want all things, dear child, both the 
great things and the things not so great, 
and your hands are too small to hold them. 
Tightening your fist, you may let the things 
worth while fall out and only worthless 
toys remain—or you may not. The things 
worth while may be there, out of pure ac- 
cident, when you peer in to see.” 

Mr. Satterlee left for New York Sunday 
night. Miss Soniat had said good-by, and 
the last car had passed when a voice at 
her elbow recalled her thoughts from the 
departing train. Her condition of mind 
was not to her liking. With every parting 
with Mr. Satterlee there had come an in- 
creasing unrest, disturbing temptations to 
go back with him to New York. The un- 
rest was the more maddening because she 
felt that it sprang from a variety of causes: 
from impatience to take up her work, from 
fear lest the week should pass without see- 
ing him, from a nervous feeling that the 
world was going on and that only by 
vastly accelerating her step could she 
catch it again. 

It was Mr. Tyndall’s voice at her elbow. 
He led her down the station platform and 
took a seat beside her on the rude bench. 

“Who is that man?” he burst out un- 
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she said, 
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prefaced, though with poorly concealed 
trepidation. 

“ He is Mr. Satterlee, the writer. Did you 
never read ‘The Plow in the Furrow’?” 

“ No.” 

“You must read it. His books are not 
popular favorites, but among literary people 
he stands very high. The story that I 
speak of has to do with one’s duties to self, 
neighbor, and the world, in whatever sta- 
tion one is born, The title in a way con- 
veys the idea, don’t yousee ? Some people 
call him an idealist, a dreamer, a visionary.” 

“What is he to you?” There was a 
rough, vibrant quality in his voice that 
annoyed her, but she restrained her dis- 
pleasure and answered mildly : 

“ He does me the honor to be my friend.” 

“Friend!” Tyndall caught up the word 
as if he had been expecting it. “He is 
your friend, andI am your friend. Do you 
talk to him as you talk to me?” 

“How do I talk to you? He is usually 
so good as to listen patiently to whatever 
foolish things I have to say.” 

“If he is your friend and I am your 
friend, there must henceforth be but one 
of us. You will oblige me by choosing.” 

It was all so boyish, so really absurd, 
that the disposition was in her to laugh. 
She was grateful that the night covered 
the smile she could not restrain. 

“Well, if one must choose, one must 
have time,” she answered lightly. “It is 
time white folks were in their beds.” 

“You shall stay where you are! You 
are cleverer than I am,—you know in- 
finitely more,—but I am stronger.” 

“Oh, very well,” she said; but it never 
entered her head to fear the intensity of 
emotions his voice hinted at. She felt a 
little sleepy, but sleep could be made up in 
the morning. “ Perhaps I likestaying. Listen 
to the frogs!” She began to sing lightly 
the child’s verse, “ ‘Starlight, star bright, 
very first star I see to-night.’ Is n’t it pretty 
to think the stars may some day tell us?” 

“You are going to tell me to-night.” 

“Tell you what, dear boy?” 

“T am nota boy. I am older than you. 
I am not a sentimental idiot. I am a man 
whom you will have to consider, and I 
love you.” ae 


The declaration came to her as an entire 
surprise, but she sat quietly without a 


tremor. Her wits were never so keen as 
at that moment when she had need of them. 
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“You say this man is your friend. Does 
he call himself your friend, or is that your 
name for it? Heloves you. Does it signify 
anything that you pretend what he feels 
for you to be friendship? He feels as I 
feel. You have called my feeling friend- 
ship. I let it pass at the time. Perhaps I 
believed you. Perhaps I did n’t know any 
better. But when he came, and I saw you 
together, I knew. Some spell, that you had 
cast over me, dissolved, and I saw things as 
they were, as they are. You can’t call black 
white now and make me believe it.” 

“In the darkness all colors are alike. 
You know that. I must have been very 
much in the darkness. I said that Mr. Sat- 
terlee is a friend of mine. So heis. I am 
going to be very frank with you. He has 
asked me to marry him, but he does not 
love me as I understand love.” 

“Ah, but I do, and I will make you 
understand it.””, He was in a moment pas- 
sionately exultant. He took a few strides 
on the platform; then he came back and 
stopped before her. 

“Miss Soniat,” he said gravely, “I love 
you. Will you marry me?” 

As she gave no answer, he went on. 

“T will go where you like. I will live 
whatever life you wish and where you 
wish. I will make myself familiar with 
everything about which you care. I will 
study so that I may know as much as you. 
I will devote my life to you. I have no 
wish, no thought, no ambition beyond 
loving you.” 

He dropped on his knee before her. 
He remained there with wistful face, wait- 
ing patiently for some answer. Her head 
was very near him; her hands covered her 
eyes. There was a strong emotion vibrating 
in her heart. His words and voice bore 
the unmistakable burden of truth, and yet 
—in the moment of emotion she was think- 
ing with a clear mind. The impulse to let 
herself go, to sink into the arms he held 
out, was knocking, knocking, but her heart 
did not open. She felt a stir in her nature 
that she had never known before, but the 
passion in his face, which she could see 
between the fingers as the stars lighted it, 
found no equally answering throb in her. 
The impulse in her was tremendously in- 
adequate to meet such love as his. She 
was being offered her hour, and it was not 
enough. 

“You do not love me,” he said. It was 
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so entirely the conviction of her own mind 
that it startled her coming from his lips. 
“You are a writer. You told me how 
D’Annunzio learned to write of jealousy. 
You can now write of it, if you have the 
power. I do not know what I did or 
where I went while that man was here. I 
only know I followed you. I stayed under 
your window nights. Were you learning 
to write about things from me ?”’ 

“No.” 

“Why did you come here? Was it fated 
that you should spoil my life? I was 
happy. Alice Selden and I were to marry. 
I loved her—” 

“Loved?” she said, raising her eyes. 
“Then why—”’ 

“No, I did not love her in this way. I 
was happy to be with her. Have I ever 
been happy with you? Not one moment. 
It has been one long torture. I have 
never felt sure of you for a moment. It 
has been like a long succession of sleepless 
nights, tossing and never still. It is not 
love that you have taught me. Love fills 
one’s life. You have taken everything out 
of mine. Have I ever loved you? At this 
moment I almost hate you. I hope, if you 
ever play with a man again, he will be a 
man who will force you into the fire you 
have kindled for him.” 

For a moment the fire went through her 
veins. A madness crept over her. Her 
arms about his neck, herself close to him, 
and she would have her hour. She had but 
to let go! Would the chance ever come 
again! Oh, the impotence of the woman in 
her through it all! For in that moment she 
was thinking of her career, of her book, of 
Mr. Satterlee’s guiding mind, its high ideals, 
its sympathetic suggestions. He would take 
what she could give and demand no more, 
perhaps feel nothing lacking. His was the 
kind of love her nature demanded, after 
all. The other was not for her. 


Mr. SATTERLEE Came in response to her 
telegram saying that she was returning to 
New York. She had not asked him to 
come, but he came. 

“Your stay in Virginia has made a new 
woman of you,” he observed. “What a 
brown little face, and such tanned hands 
and clear eyes!”’ 

“Has n’t it done wonders!” she an- 
swered. “And now I am so glad, for I 
can take up my work again.” 
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pe EK warmth was deep and 
all-pervading. ‘The dust 

lay on the leaves of the palms 

and the other tropical plants 
that tried to flourish in the plaza. The 
persons of mixed nationalities lounging on 
the benches within and without the square 
appeared to be even more listless and un- 
ambitious than usual. The Italians who 
ran the peanut-and-fruit stands at the cor- 
ners were doing no business to speak of. 
The Chinese merchants’ stores in front of 
the plaza looked as quiet and respectable 
and drowsy as such stores always do. Even 
the bowling-alleys, billiard-halls, and sa- 
loons seemed under the influence of the 
heat, and only a subdued clinking of glasses 
and roll of balls could be heard from be- 
hind the half-open doors. It was almost as 
hot as an August day in New York city, 
and that is unusually sultry for southern 
California. 

A little Chinese girl with bright eyes and 
round cheeks, attired in blue cotton gar- 
ments, and wearing her long shining hair 
in a braid interwoven with silks of many 
colors, paused beside a woman tourist who 
was making a sketch of the old Spanish 
church. The tourist and the little Chinese 
girl were the only persons visible who did 
not seem to be affected by the heat. They 
might have been friends; but the lady, 
fearing for her sketch, bade the child run 
off. Whereupon the little thing shuffled 
across the plaza, and in less than five min- 
utes was at the door of the Los Angeles 
Chinatown school for children. 

“Come in, little girl, and tell me what 
they call you,” said the young American 
teacher, who was new to the place. 
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“Ku Yum be my name,” was the un- 
hesitating reply, and said Ku Yum walked 
into the room, seated herself complacently 
on an empty bench in the first row, and 
informed the teacher that she lived on 
Apablaza street, that her parents were well, 
but her mother was dead, and her father, 
whose name was ‘Ten Suie, had a wicked 
and tormenting spirit in his foot. 

The teacher gave her a slate and pencil, 
and resumed the interrupted lesson by in- 
dicating with her rule ten lichis (called 
“ Chinese nuts” by people in America) and 
counting them aloud. =~ 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten,’”’ the baby class repeated. 

After having satisfied herself by dividing 
the lichis unequally among the babies, 
that they might understand the difference 
between a singular and a plural number, 
Miss Mason began a catechism on the 
features of the face. Nose, eyes, lips, and 
cheeks were properly named, but the class 
was mute when it came to the forehead. 

“What is this ?’”’ Miss Mason repeated, 
posing her finger on the fore part of her 
head. 

“Me say, me say,” piped a shrill voice, 
and the new pupil stepped to the front, 
and touching the forehead of the nearest 
child with the tips of her fingers, christened 
it “one,’’ named the next in like fashion 
“two,” a third “three,” then solemnly 
pronounced the fourth a “four head.” 

Thus Ku Yum made her début in school, 
and thus began the trials and tribulations 
of her teacher. 

Ku Yum was bright and learned easily, 
but she seemed to be possessed with the 
very spirit of mischief; to obey orders was 



























to her an impossibility, and though she 
entered the school a voluntary pupil, one 
day at least out of every week found her 
a truant. 

“Where is Ku Yum?” Miss Mason 
would ask on some particularly alluring 
morning, and a little girl, with the air of 
one testifying to having seen a murder 
committed, would reply: “She is running 
around with the boys.” Then the rest of 
the class would settle themselves back in 
their seats like a jury that has found a 
prisoner guilty of some heinous offense, 
and, judging by the expression on their 
faces, were repeating a silent prayer some- 
what in the strain of “O Lord, I thank 
thee that I am not as Ku Yum is!” For 
the other pupils were demure little maidens 
who, after once being gathered into the 
fold, were very willing to remain. 

But if ever the teacher broke her heart 
over any one it was over Ku Yum. When 
she first came she took an almost unchild- 
like interest in the rules and regulations, 
even at times asking to have them repeated 
to her; but her study of such rules seemed 
only for the purpose of finding a means to 
break them, and that means she never failed 
to discover and put into effect. 

After a disappearance of a day or so 
she would reappear bearing a gorgeous 
bunch of flowers. These she would deposit 
on Miss Mason’s desk with a little bow; 
and though one would have thought that 
the sweetness of the gift and the apparent 
sweetness of the giver needed but a gra- 
cious acknowledgment, something like the 
following conversation would ensue: 

“Teacher, I plucked these flowers for 
you from the Garden of Heaven.”’ (They 
were stolen from some park.) 

“Oh, Ku Yum, whatever shall I do with 
you?” 

“Maybe you better see my father.”’ 

“You are a naughty girl. You shall be 
punished. Take those flowers away.” 

“Teacher, the eyebrow over your little 
eye is very pretty.” 

But the child was most exasperating 
when visitors were present. As she was 
one of the brightest scholars, Miss Mason 
naturally expected her to reflect credit on 
the school at the examinations. On one 
occasion she requested her to say some 
verses which the little Chinese girl could 
repeat as well as any young American, and 
with more expression than most. Great 
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was the teacher’s chagrin when Ku Yum 
hung herhead and said only : “ Me’shamed, 
me ’shamed!”’ 

“ Poor little thing,’’ murmured the bish- 
op’s wife. “She is too shy to recite in 
public.” 

But Miss Mason, knowing that of all 
children Ku Yum was the least troubled 
with shyness, was exceedingly annoyed. 

Ku Yum had been with Miss Mason about 
a year whenshe became convinced that some 
steps would have to be taken to discipline 
the child, for after school hours she simply 
ran wild on the streets of Chinatown, with 
boys for companions. She felt that she 
had a duty to perform toward the mother- 
less little girl; and as the father, when ap- 
prised of the fact that his daughter was 
growing up in ignorance of all home duties, 
and, worse than that, shared the sports of 
boy children on the street, only shrugged 
his shoulders and drawled, “‘Too bad, too 
bad!”’ she determined to act. 

She interested in Ku Yum’s case the 
president of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, the matron of the 
Rescue Home, and the most influential 
ministers, and the result, after a month’s 
work, was that an order went forth from 
the Superior Court of the State decreeing 
that Ku Yum, the child of Ten Suie, should 
be removed from the custody of her father, 
and, under the auspices of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, be 
put into a home for Chinese girls in San 
Francisco. 

Her object being accomplished, strange 
to say, Miss Mason did not experience 
that peaceful content which usually fol- 
lows a benevolent action. Instead, the 
question as to whether, after all, it was 
right, under the circumstances, to deprive 
a father of the society of his child, and a 
child of the love and care of a parent, dis- 
turbed her mind morning, noon, and night. 
What had previously seemed her distinct 
duty no longer appeared so, and she began 
to wish with all her heart that she had not 
interfered in the matter. 


” 


Ku Yum had not been seen for weeks, 
and those who were deputed to bring her 
into the sheltering home were unable to 
find her. It was suspected that the little 
thing purposely kept out of the way—no 
difficult matter, all Chinatown being in 
sympathy with her and arrayed against 
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Miss Mason. Where formerly the teacher 
had met with smiles and pleased greetings, 
she now beheld averted faces and down- 
cast eyes, and her school had within a 
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week dwindled from twenty-four scholars 
to four. Verily, though acting with the 
best of intentions, she had shown lack of 
diplomacy. 

It was about nine o’clock in the evening. 
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She had been visiting little Lae Choo, who 
was lying low with typhoid fever. As she 
wended her way home through Chinatown, 
she did not feel at all easy in mind; in- 
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AND GO AWAY’” 


deed, as she passed one of the most un- 
savory corners and observed some men 
frown and mutter among themselves as 
they recognized her, she lost her dignity in 
a little run. As she stopped to take breath, 














she felt her skirt pulled from behind and 
heard a familiar little voice say: 

“Teacher, be you afraid ?” 

“Oh, Ku Yum,” she exclaimed, “is that 
you?” Then she added reprovingly : “ Do 
you think it is right for a little Chinese girl 
to be out alone at this time of the night ?” 

“T be not alone,” replied the little crea- 
ture, and in the gloom Miss Mason could 
distinguish behind her two boyish figures. 

She shook her head. 

“Ku Yum, will you promise me that you 
will try to be a good little girl ?”’ she asked. 

Ku Yum answered solemnly : 

“Ku Yum never be a good girl.” 

Her heart hardened. After all, it was 
best that the child should be placed where 
she would be compelled to behave herself. 

“Come see my father,” said Ku Yum, 
pleadingly. 

Her voice was soft, and her expression 
was so subdued that the teacher could 
hardly believe that the moment before she 
had defiantly stated that she would never 
be a good girl. She paused irresolutely. 
Should she make one more appeal to the 
parent to make her a promise which would 
be a good excuse for restraining the order 
of the court? Ah, if he only would, and 
she only could prevent the carrying out of 
that order! 

They found Ten Suie among his curiosi- 
ties, smoking a very long pipe with a very 
small ivory bowl. He calmly surveyed the 
teacher through a pair of gold-rimmed 
goggles, and when under such scrutiny it 
was hard indeed for her to broach the sub- 
ject that was on her mind. However, after 
admiring the little carved animals, jars, 
vases, bronzes, dishes, pendants, charms, 
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and snuff-boxes displayed in his handsome 
show-case, she took courage. 

“Mr. Ten Suie,” she began, “I have 
come to speak to you about Ku Yum.” 

Ten Suie laid down his pipe and leaned 
over the counter. Under his calm exterior 
some strong excitement was working, for 
his eyes glittered exceedingly. 

“Perhaps you speak too much about Ku 
Yum alleady,” he said. “Ku Yum be my 
child. I bling him up as I please. Now, 
teacher, I tell you something. One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine years 
go by, I have five boy. One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven years go by, I have 
four boy. One, two, three, four, five, six 
years go by, I have one boy. Every year 
for three year evil spirit come, look at my 
boy, and take him. Well, one, two, three, 
four, five, six years go by, I see but one 
boy, he four year old. I say to me, Ten 
Suie, evil spirit be jealous. I be ’flaid he 
want my one boy. So I take my one boy. 
I dless him like one girl. Evil spirit think 
him one girl, and go away; no want girl.” 

Ten Suie ceased speaking, and settled 
back into his seat. 

For some minutes Miss Mason stood 
uncomprehending. Then the full meaning 
of ‘Ten Suie’s words dawned upon her, and 
she turned to Ku Yum, and taking the 
child’s little hand in hers, said: 

“Good-by, Ku Yum. Your father, by 
passing you off as a girl, thought to keep 
an evil spirit away from you; but just by 
that means he brought another, and one 
which nearly took you from him, too.” 

“Good-by, teacher,” said Ku Yum, 
smiling wistfully. “I never be good girl, 
but perhaps I be good boy.” 
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THE BLACKFOOT SPIRIT LAND 


Jt is a belief among the Blackfoot Indians 
that their hereafter will be an eternity of 
Wandering amid endless wastes of sand. 


. FOREVER AND FOREVER, 
THROUGH THE BARREN, WIND-SWEPT SAND-HILLS, 
PLODS THE GHOSTLY BLACKFOOT BAND, 
EVER MOVING, DREAR AND HOPELESS, 
ON THIS TRAIL UNMARKED AND ENDLESS— 
‘ THIS THE BLACKFOOT PROMISED LAND. 


Edwin W. Deming 









































THE LAST APPEAL OF DON: FELIPE, 


REVOLUTIONIST 


BY OSCAR KING DAVIS 





BE had met a slight check just 
*% outside the town. For ten 
or fifteen minutes there had 
been some sharp fighting, 
then the little rear-guard 

= band that had stopped us 
gave it up, and fled through the bamboos 
and the jungle. When we went on it was 
in column of twos and as hard as the 
troopers could ride. For a mile or more 
we swept along, filling the main street of 
the village with noise, dust, and confusion. 
The men yelled and cheered and fired their 
revolvers in the air. The hoofs of the 
horses rang on the sun-baked clay of the 
road. It wasa great charge. Nota person 
was hurt, but abject terror possessed all, 
and they fled without stopping even to 
gather their much-prized pillows and their 
fire-pots. When I reached the top of the 
old church tower and looked out over the 
fields that surrounded the place, they were 
fleeing in concentric waves, like the ripples 
that spread from the spot where a stone 
has been cast into a pool. 

It had been over for perhaps half an 
hour. The major had selected his head- 
quarters, and I had taken an apparently 
abandoned house next door. My horse 
was already browsing on the long grass in 
the back yard. My saddle and other equip- 
ment were lying in one of the three rooms 
of the hut, and in another I had spread 
some paper on a table and was preparing 
to write my account of the raid. There 
was a shuffle up the bamboo back steps, 
and a soft voice inquired : 

“ Permiso, sefior ? ” 

“Si, si,’ I answered. “Come in.” 

There entered a barefooted man of any- 
thing more than middle age. It is hard 
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for the Occidental to judge the years of 
the Oriental by his appearance. He seemed 
an old man; his hair was white, but his 
face was smooth and unwrinkled. His 
clothes were such as the Aoméres, the com- 
mon people, wear; but there was the in- 
definable something in his face and his 
manner that showed he was of the pudientes, 
the wealthy, substantial better class. He 
stood respectfully looking at me, and I 
waited for him to speak, expecting him to 
have some request to make. His right arm 
had been hurt, and I noticed that he could 
not control the hand completely. I was in 
a hurry. The couriers would start back in 
a little while, and I wanted to have my 
report ready to go with them. So when 
my caller showed no signs of having any- 
thing special to ask, I said: 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“ Nothing, senor,” he replied. 

“Then why did you come here?” I 
demanded. 

“ This is my house, sefior,” he said simply. 

“Since when ?”’ I asked. I already sus- 
pected him of being an insurgent left behind 
for some trick, and I at once put this down 
as another of the infinite number of games 
these inscrutable people had to play on us 
for our ultimate edification and their im- 
mediate profit. 

“ Always, senor,” he 
built it.” 

“Very well,” I said. “I shall need it 
for several days. When I go away, if it 
appears that it is really yours, I will pay 
you for the use of it. Now I am busy.” 

He understood and went out; but as I 
was writing I felt him sitting on his heels 
by the bamboo steps, waiting, saying no- 
thing, but always waiting. I was aware of 
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his presence there all the time. I could 
not get away from it. After a while it 
began to wear on my nerves and to inter- 
fere with my work. He made no sound 
and never moved, yet I knew he was still 
there, and I was glad when the report was 
finished and I could turn my attention to 
him. I took the big envelop across to the 
major to send in with his papers, and then 
I went back to my house and called to the 
old man to come in with me. He came 
and stood as before, respectfully silent, 
with his hat in his hand. I noticed that, 
although he was in hombre clothes, his 
camisa was of unusually fine texture and 
he had the long finger-nails of the class 
that do no manual labor. 

“Do you live here?” I asked. 

“Si, senor,” he replied. 

“Where are your family?” 

“They have gone into the fields,” he 
said, “to avoid the Americanos. They 
were afraid.” 

“Were you not afraid, too?” 

“No, senor. Why should I be afraid?” 

“For the same reason that your family 
are,” I said. 

“ Ah, but I am an old man and useless,” 

he returned. 
“*Qld men for counsel,’”’ I quoted, 
and young men for war.’ Sometimes 
the old men are most useful. They can 
stay behind and see what the enemy is 
doing and how many men he has. They 
can sell him their rice and get men to work 
for him, and turn the pay over to the in- 
surrectos. They can serve as presidentes 
and cavezas, and collect the taxes for the 
insurrectos. Oh, the old men have many 
uses ; you and I know that very well.” 

For just the fraction of a second I 
thought I saw the shadow of an expression 
cross his cleverly immobile face, that, if it 
had not been repressed very sharply, would 
have revealed his feeling of glee and satis- 
faction that what I had said was true. 
Then I knew that he was one of them. 
Why he had not chosen to run with the 
rest would probably develop later. 

“How many are there in your family ?” 
I asked. 

“Eleven, sefior,” he replied. 

“And you all live here?” 

“Si, senor,” he answered. 

“Well,” I said in English, “ you are not 
as clever a liar as I judged from your looks 
you would be.” Then, in Spanish again, 
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I asked him: “ Why do you say that? You 
know it is impossible for eleven to live in 
this house.” 

“Si, senor,” he replied; “but the next 
house is mine also. Some of them live 
there. Would it be permitted that they 
should return? It is not pleasant to live 
in the fields.” 

“Estas tu un insurrecto ?” I asked. 

“No, sefior,” he replied, with the gravity 
of a man who is enunciating sacred truth. 
“Yo soy un revolucionario.” 

The difference was tremendous. I had 
used the verb that implied that he was 
temporarily, only for the time being, an: 
insurgent ; sometime before long he would 
change his belief or his desire and become 
our friend. He had replied with the verb 
that meant he would be our enemy forever, 
fixed, immovable, unchanging. If he had 
said “God is,’ he would have used that 
verb. And he was not an insurgent, but a 
revolutionist. This was a new kind to me, 
and I foresaw that I should have interest- 
ing conversation with the old man. 

“Well, revolucionario,” I said, “the 
Sefor Commandante will be glad to see 
you. Tell him that your family want to 
come out of the fields, and he will give you 
a house to live in until we go away. Just 
now we need these houses. But you will 
not care. One house is as good as another 
to you, and you will be paid for their use. 
Another thing: I shall be hungry; can you 
cook? I have a peso for two chickens, 
and two pesetas for a dozen eggs. Besides, 
I shall need some marasketi [rice cooked 
in native style], and some Za/ay [unhulled 
rice] for my horse. What do you say to 
that?” 

“Very well, senor; I will see.” 

He went away, and I crossed over to 
talk with the major about him and to make 
a small wager about his immutability. For 
I had little faith in such talk. I had known 
something of “their large professions and 
their little deeds” before. There was a 
time, you remember, when four thousand 
of them swore on the crucifix, at a special 
service in their church, to die on the field 
rather than yield or be defeated. Yet when 
the time came, the very next morning, to 
keep their oath, they ran away so fast that 
we captured only about fifty of them. When 
I got back to my house, revolucionario 
was there with the chickens and the eggs 
and rice. 





























“Good for you, revolucionario,” | said. 
“ Here is some more money for the cause.” 
I gave him the seven pesetas I had prom- 
ised. His readiness to accept them, as 
well as the manner in which he had taken 
my talk, convinced me that I had not mis- 
judged him. So foolishly cock-sure are we 
Americans. “ Look here, revolucionario,” 
I said, “are you an intransigent? Are 
you going to try to kill me? Because, if 
you are, I shall have to see about it. I 
have a very large anting-anting {native 
charm], and you can’t do it, anyway. You 
will surely be killed yourself if you try it, 
so you had better not.” 

He looked at me as if I were a very 
small child indeed. 

“That is such foolish talk,’ he said. 
“But the Americans are fools, anyway. 
Who believes in anting-anting? Do you 
think the Filipinos believe any such non- 
sense?” 

He grew more and more entertaining 
every minute. He was the most distinct 
novelty I had met in a long course of 
campaigning. It occurred to me that I 
ought to know more about him than that 
he was an unalterable revolutionist. 

“What is your name ?”’ I asked. 

“Felipe de los Reyes,” he replied. 

“Do you know Esteban de los Reyes ?”’ 

“He is my brother.” 

That made me feel very foolish indeed, 
for I had been flippant and smart with 
one of the biggest men on the other side. 
I knew a great deal about the de los Reyes. 
They were among the wealthiest families 
in the Philippines. All the brothers were 
highly educated and had traveled exten- 
sively. They had borne a great part in the 
insurrection against Spain and had suffered 
much, both before and in that struggle. 
They owned valuable property in Manila. 
The house of this Felipe, one of the largest 
and most beautiful in the city, was now 
the headquarters of one of our generals, 
and furnished living-apartments for him 
and his entire staff. All the brothers had 
left Manila before the outbreak of actual 
hostilities, and that, in a measure, would 
explain how Felipe came to be living in 
such quarters as these two houses he was 
now claiming as his own. A three-room 
hut of nipa and bamboo was hardly the 
sort of residence Felipe de los Reyes would 
select from choice. 

“Don Felipe,” said I, “if you dress and 
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act like an hombre you must expect to be 
treated like one.” 

“Si, seflor,” he replied. 

“That being the case,” I said, “ we will 
have supper.” 

Thereupon he who in Manila never lifted 
a finger to work of any sort, who had a 
swarm of servants in his house to do his 
smallest bidding, placidly set himself to 
get the meal, and in a few minutes came 
to announce, as any house-boy would, 
that it was ready. He would have stood 
to attend me during it, but I told him to 
sit dewn and join me. I had concluded to 
try what sort of debate I could have with 
him on the issues between us. At Bakor 
and at Malolos, before the fighting began, 
I had talked as man to man with different 
members of the “revolutionary govern- 
ment,” and even with the Dictator himself, 
but it had always been in the same round. 
Prediction of what would happen had been 
idle then. I wondered now what would be 
the effect of the verification of the predic- 
tion on such men as Don Felipe. 

“Don Felipe,” I began, “what do you 
know about the war?” 

He looked at me with a queer little 
smile as if he suspected some ulterior mo- 
tive in the question. 

“We shall continue it until our inde- 
pendence is recognized,” he said. 

That was not a very satisfactory begin- 
ning. I tried another tack. 

“When did you hear last from Don 
Emilio?” I asked. ; 

Instantly his face took on the old mask- 
like expression. He was again the intran- 
sigent insurgent. Perhaps he thought I 
was trying to get information about the 
Dictator. 

“T do not remember,” he said at last. 

“Did you know,” I asked, “that he is 
a fugitive in the mountains in the north; 
that his government is broken up; that 
some of his generals have been captured 
and others have surrendered ; that Gregorio 
del Pilar was killed, and that the Ameri- 
cans have occupied every province of 
Luzon and some of the other islands, and 
have more than seventy thousand soldiers 
here, with others to come if they are 
needed ?” 

For an instant I fancied that the look I 
saw in his inscrutable face was implacable 
hatred, then I concluded that it was only 
sadness at the news of misfortune, He 
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made no secret that he had not known 
what I had told him. 

“Come, Don Felipe,” I said at last, as 
he made no reply, “let us be perfectly 
frank with each other. What do your 
people want?” 

“Their independence,’ 
“nothing more.” 

“Do you really believe that ?” I asked 
him. 

“Certainly, sefior,’” he replied. “Why 
not?” 

“Tt was not so last year,” I said. “In 
San Roque, before we took Manila, San- 
diko told Don Emilio that even if they 
could succeed in gaining their indepen- 
dence from Spain, the Filipinos could not 
hold it. They were not ready for self-gov- 
ernment, he said. They would only be 
‘the puppet of the ambitions of all Eu- 
rope. Was he right or wrong, Don Fe- 
lipe?”’ 

“Senor,” answered the old man, “he 
was wrong. Listen! I am anold man. I 
know my people ; but I know something of 
other peoples also. I have not lived here 
all my time. I have traveled and have 
seen the world. I have been in your own 
land. I have seen your cities and your 
country. I have been much more in 
America than you Americans have been 
here, yet I do not know the Americans. 
But they who have been here only so few 
weeks or months talk assuredly of the Fili- 
pinos. As if they could know a new people 
in such a time! Truly the Americans are 
a wonderful people, but they cannot do 
that. I tell you, senor, that they can never 
know us, just as we can never know them. 
For they are West and we are East, and we 
cannot meet. 

“ Between us there is a line which neither 
you nor I can define. Nor can we tell 
when we have crossed it. We make a 
mathematical calculation and say: ‘Here 
we are over. That was West, this is East.’ 
That calculation serves as a mark of longi- 
tude, fixed and absolute; but can you go 
out there on the ocean and show me the 
line that divides the East from the West? 
Can you see it, can you touch it, can you 
feel it ? The difference between the peoples 
is just as great as that, yet just as subtle 
and as intangible. Till you can mark that 
line and fix it upon the face of the unstable 
sea you cannot determine the line of dif- 
ference between your people and mine. 


’ 


he answered; 
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How, then, will you understand us or we 
you? It cannot be. 

“T tell you that between us there is more 
than what you know as ‘race difference’ 
in your own country. There: e difference 
is still difference between Western races. 
Here it is a world-difference. Between you 
and me there is more than a difference of 
color, of stature, or even of civilization. 
There is a radical intellectual difference— 
a difference of thought, of understanding, 
of interpretation of the same acts and 
events; a difference of mental process 
which neither you nor I will ever be able 
to comprehend fully of the other. We see 
that it exists; why or how we can never 
know. We cannot fathom the ways or the 
wisdom of God, who made us both. 

“Yet there are some things we can know. 
The civilization of the West is not for the 
East. The two can never assimilate or 
amalgamate. Your race and mine will 
never join. Why, look you, in my country, 
in this island, there are peoples who have 
lived side by side for a thousand years, 
and yet the line of demarcation is as dis- 
tinct to-day as it was in the beginning. 
Do you think these people will assimilate 
with newcomers from the West whom they 
have known less than a thousand days ? 

“Who can trace the course of a man’s 
thoughts? There are certain facts. You 
and I know them. You draw your conclu- 
sions, and I draw mine. They coincide. 
For that reason shall we say that you and 
I think alike? Perhaps it is so for that 
time, but, senor, the ways of the East are 
not those of the West. This time and next 
time we reach the same conclusion; then 
we differ, and you do not know why, nor 
do I. We have worked through separate 
channels even when we arrived at the same 
end. 

“ Sefior, Spain was master in these islands 
for three hundred and fifty years, and she 
succeeded in implanting just one institu- 
tion—her church. Yet for the last few 
years more than half the population here 
has been in armed rebellion against the 
administration of that one _ institution. 
Great Britain has been in India for nearly 
three hundred years and has done wonder- 
ful things there; but has she changed the 
people or the civilization? No, sefior. It 
is less than fifty years since she was en- 
gaged in a struggle for her very life with 
them. If she were to withdraw from India 




















to-day, and it were to be left entirely to 
itself, in twenty years not a trace of British 
civilization would remain there. 

“Oh, you Americans can make a peace 
here if you will, for you are strong and we 
are weak. You can send here the men to 
do it. You have the money. You can roll 
your guns over our land and drive our 
people from their homes, and you can 
govern as you will. We are few and feeble. 
We have not been trained in arms, but you 
from your boyhood have used them for 
your toys. Our men knowit. They realize 
that they cannot stand against your giants. 
But they know, too, that your giants do 
not understand the jungle. They cannot 
resist you in great force, but they can lie 
in wait for you behind the bamboo. You 
can make the semblance of a peace, but 
it will be only that. You can maintain it 
only by force, always the strong hand. 
You have not a friend in the whole people. 
You know that. I betray no trust to tell it 
to you. I stay here to-day because it suits 
my purpose and because I am peaceful and 
not afraid. To-morrow, if I like, I can go 
out and fight you. I have fought before. 
The Spaniards gave me that arm in ’96. 

“Why should we not fight as best we 
can? The Filipinos understand and the 
Americans do not. We know that there 
can never be an amalgamation here. There 
will always be two races. One must domi- 
nate and the other will be subjugated. The 
Americans do not understand that. They 
are fools. They think there can be some 
sort of an alliance or an assimilation. They 
talk very grandly and prate about their 
liberty. They want to compel us to have 
their liberty. But if we do not want it, 
what then? Then we must have it. How 
foolish! Suppose we had the American 
liberty to the fullest extent, do the Ameri- 
cans think that would make us happy or 
satisfy us? Suppose we were admitted to 
the American Union as States, and had our 
own representatives in your Congress, 
would that make it any better? No, sefior. 
We should still be of the East and you of 
the West, and we should never meet on 
common ground. As long as you exceeded 
us in numbers the government would be 
yours. If we should eVer outnumber you, 
it would be ours. There would still be that 
180th meridian separating us, that neither 
of us could mark out or tell just when we 
crossed ; but yet both of us would know 
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that we had crossed it. You lose a day 
coming to us, and we gain a day going to 
you, and between us there will always be 
those two days which we can never bridge 
over. We shall be thus close together, and 
yet forever separated. 

“ Therefore, sefior, soy revolucionario— 
I am a revolutionist ; not only against the 
Americans, but against any people not my 
own. I do not know why God has given 
us the aspiration for liberty when we are 
so weak. We cannot contend with strong 
peoples by force of arms. But in our hearts 
there lives and burns the flame of an un- 
dying principle. After all, principles are 
stronger than swords, for God works 
through them. Vamos a ver.” 

He had talked without outward show of 
passion, quietly, deliberately, but with the 
manner of one whose conviction is tre- 
mendous. Now he rose and went away, 
courteously bidding me good night, and I 
was glad, for there was nothing to say to 
him in any stock of argument I had ready. 
In the evening, later, he sent me a note, 
saying he should not want the houses, for 
he would not bring in his family. He had 
determined to stay out and make one more 
fight for his beloved ideal of independence. 
Life was nothing to him without that. If 
I chose, I might notify the Senor Com- 
mandante that Don Felipe de los Reyes 
would be prepared to meet the Americans 
when they should leave that town, at a 
place he would have the honor of selecting 
himself. 

It was a fair warning, and the time came 
quickly for its fulfilment. It’ was about 
four o’clock the second afternoon that 
orders to move out were received, and the 
bugles were soon singing their song. I 
went along with a troubled heart, for I 
felt that Don Felipe would make good his 
word, and it was allso useless. The major 
was very quiet, and we took unusual pre- 
cautions. Instinctively he felt that Don 
Felipe would make a harder fight than we 


-had yet had. He was not mistaken. 


They met us in a gorge where we had 
to go down one by one, dismounted. The 
jungle was so thick along the tops and 
sides that flankers were well-nigh useless. 
Don Felipe had chosen his ground with 
great skill. If he could have relied upon 
his men he might have won. But it is a 
terrible thing to withstand our fire when 
the men are in earnest. And Don Felipe 
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knew that, added to the long series of de- 
feats his soldiers had suffered, was the feel- 
ing that, in any event, they were not a 
match for the Americans. Still he en- 
couraged them and urged them on with 
voice and example, and our own loss told 
us plainly enough the gallant stand they 
were making. But at last the inevitable oc- 
curred. The party that had gone down the 
gorge found a way across, and came up on 
- the flank of Don Felipe’s men. After that 
there was no holding them. With a last 
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rattling volley they fled into the jungle; 
that was too thick to warrant any attempt 
to pursue. Then the old familiar yell rang 
through the gorge,and we swarmed across. 

Lying almost in the middle of the trail 
on the other side, his body a little protected 
by a rock, we found Don Felipe, still in 
his hombre clothes, shot almost through 
the heart. In his hand there was a note 


inscribed, “’To the Sefior Periodista.”’ 
“You see I have kept my faith,” it said. 
“ Adios, senor.” 





THE BALTILAFiELy 


BY TUDOR JENKS 


DESERT place where grew no kindly herb; 
A waste of sand where splintered rocks lay dead, 
Where rivulets flowed not, nor flowers swayed— 
And smiting rays fell from the sun o’erhead. 


One lonely figure robed in ashen gray, 
Whose patient eyes saw nothing, seeing all; 
Nor marked the shadows’ slow-revolving course, 
The flush of dawn, the purple darkness’ fall. 


There rode no hosts led on by warrior kings ; 

No trumpets sang; there waved no banners gay; 
No fierce assaults nor routed quick retreats, 

But silent hours wore out the night, the day. 


Alone against a world the leader stood— 
Alone where ages met the parting ways, 
To guide aright whoever seeks the light, 
To shame from wrong with level loving gaze. 


There was the battle waged, the victory won, 
That conquered conquerors, that high above 

All greatness, glory, power, and all law 
Forever fixed the empery of love. 


There triumphed He, our conqueror and king, 
Who won for us, and made all earth his prize: 
Who gave his life for victory over death, 


Who fell that mankind evermore should rise, 
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faa) | was a grand temper that old 
k e}| Dan Reilly had. He brought it 
was 1 | with him from Ireland when he 
(2S) was yet a young man, and he 
kept it in good condition by this means 
and that through forty years of hod-carry- 
ing, so that when he came to be sixty-two 
and owned his own little house and lot 
and had money in the savings-bank, it was 
still a strong, serviceable temper, ready to 
flare up at need. 

His temper was like strong drink to Dan 
Reilly, and in temper he was no prohibi- 
tionist, nor even a temperance man. Sel- 
dom the day that he did not have his little 
spree of hot anger. 

He was a fine old man, was Dan Reilly, 
and raised a dozen freckled children, one 
of whom he lived to see behind the bar of 
his own saloon, and boss of the ward in 
politics. Dan was none of your grumpy 
fellows who chew the cud of sulkiness and 
spit out sour words, but a red-headed, red- 
hot Irishman, and his temper was like a 
gunpowder explosion, and his words came 
forth hot and glowing when he had the fit 
upon him. 

A man has rights in these free United 
States of America, —oceans of rights, if he 
but knows them,—and he is a poor fellow 
who does not have most of them trampled 
upon these days. Whatever does an Irish- 
man come all the way across the water for, 








then, and swear to uphold the Constitution 
and By-laws of the United States for, if, by 
all the saints, he is going to let every one 
walk all over him and his rights? No 
wonder a man gets mad now and again. 
Looking at it fairly, Dan Reilly seemed to 
have more rights and more people stepping 
on them than any other man in the city. 
And a grand temper the little man pro- 
duced out of the wrangles. 

Hard on him was it to have the neigh- 
bors he had, too. It would throw any man 
in a temper to have neighbors who would 
never get in a temper, and that was the 
trouble with Van Dusen, to the left of 
Reilly, and Umholt, to his right. What are 
neighbors for if they can’t get in a sociable 
quarrel now and again ? 

There was Umholt, the tailor, now. He 
sat cross-legged on his long table at the 
window of his cottage, pulling his thread 
before his weak eyes all day, with never a 
smell of excitement, and yet in the tail of 
the day, when he came into his garden, 
never a quarrel would he have, or a hot 
word, or a fierce look. It was unneigh- 
borly. é 

“Oi do be thinkin’ thim Dutch hev no 
blood in thim at all,” said Dan to his wife, 
one morning after his pig had spent a 
voracious night in the Umholt garden. 
“Niver a worrud did ould Umbholt say 
whin he druv the pig home, an’ half his 
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cabbages gawn. Uf his pig ate up my cab- 
bages Oi ’d l’ave him hev a bit av me 
moind, now, Oi w’u’d. Phwat roight has 
a man to be I’avin’ his pigs go roamin’ 
around devourin’ up people’s green truck, 
Oi ’d loike t? know? Bliss his sowl, Oi ’ll 
show him! The idee! Is ut t’ fat his pig 
Oi do be worrukin’ me arms aff all the 
spring? Oi ’ll hev the law on him, Oi 
will!” 

He brought his fist down on the table 
with a crash that made the dishes rattle. 
Mrs. Reilly settled her two hundred and 
odd pounds comfortably back in her chair 
and folded her arms. She had grown fat 
and cheerful on forty years of Dan Reilly’s 
temper. 

“Talk sinse, Dan Reilly,” she said. “No 
pig aloive c’u’d git out av Umholt’s sty, 
an’ ye know ut. Ut’s yersilf moight bet- 
ther be patchin’ up yer own sty to kape the 
pig insoide, than to be blissin’ ould Um- 
holt, the poor droied-up felly. Ut’sa good 
man he is, uf he do be Dutch, an’ ut ’s him 
moight betther be blissin’ ye an’ yer pig. 
Wan w’u’d think ’t was his pig got intil 
yer cabbages, to hear ye go on.” 

Dan shook his fist. 

“Oi ’d loike to see his pig in me lot, Oi 
w’u’d!” he cried. “ An’ Oi’d loike to see 
him hev worruds wid me beca’se me pig 
made free to break out av the sty! Sue 
me, w’u’d he? Jist let him thry ut, the 
ould, droied-up tailorman. Oi ’ll show 
him an Irishman has as good a roight to 
kape a pig as a Dutchman has!” 

He shook his fist savagely. He was so 
angry he could not hold his hand steady 
enough to light his pipe. 

“Him!” he cried. “Him! Oi ’ll show 
him yit, Oi will, the tame ould burrud that 
he is! Oi hev me roights!” 

He crushed his soft hat upon his head 
and went out on the porch, where he sat 
on a step and glared at the inoffensive 
tailor, who was sewing away in his open 
window. 

The Umbholt cottage was close against 
the dividing-fence, and there was room 
for only a narrow foot-walk between the 
same fence and the Reilly cottage, so Dan 
had a good view of the tailor. The tailor 
nodded a lifeless “Good morning,” to 
which Reilly paid no heed whatever. 

Umbholt was a tall, thin man with eyes 
that were sheep-like in their gentleness, 
Years had dried his skin to a wrinkled 
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parchment, and a worthless son had so- 
bered his heart. If he had not been so 
industrious he would have been a weak 
man, and if he had had a little more blood 
he would have been an individual; as it 
was, he was nothing and nobody. He 
was only tailor Umholt. It provoked Dan 
Reilly to see a man so meek and lowly. 

“The pig had a gay time in yer garden 
the noight,” he said tauntingly. 

“Tt did small harm,” said Umholt, list- 
lessly. 

“They ’Il be a short crop av sauer-kraut 
near by,” Dan taunted. 

The tailor shifted the trousers on which 
he was sewing and continued to sew. He 
clipped his thread, rethreaded the needle, 
and again bent his back into a curve over 
his work. 

Reilly cast his eye abroad to find some- 
thing on which he could hang his anger. 
The division-fence still had a picket miss- 
ing, but that was his own affair. The lilac- 
bush in the tailor’s yard was so trimmed 
that not a leaf extended beyond the fence. 
A few bits of washing were hung on the 
fence, but they were the Reilly washing, 
and therefore inoffensive. Then Dan’s eyes 
rose to the eaves of the Umholt cottage. 
They were broad eaves, extending well 
beyond the walls of the cottage, in striking 


. contrast to the eaves of the Reilly man- 


sion. The one roof resembied a broad- 
brimmed hat, the other a brimless skullcap. 

Dan Reilly descended from his porch, 
and bending down, sighted upward along 
one of the pickets of the fence. The Um- 
holt eaves did not project the sixteenth of 
an inch beyond the line. Dan tried an- 
other picket, and, glory be! the eaves did 
encroach on his territory, according to 
that picket, a full inch or more. 

“Umbholt,” he shouted, “the roof av yer 
house sticks over beyant me fince, ut does!” 

Umholt raised his eyes listlessly. 

“Mebby so,” he said. “ Mebby the fence 
is wrong. I did n’t build the house. I 
did n’t build the fence. What difference 
makes it?” 

“Whut difference, indade!”’ fumed Dan 
Reilly. “Ut’s threspassin’ ye are, wid yer 
roof stickin’ all over me propputy, shuttin’ 
out me loight an’ me air, an’ you a-settin’ 
there, grand as a king, sayin’, ‘Whut dif- 
ference!’ Belike the fince 7s wrong, Um- 
holt; belike ut belongs a foot yer way— 
Oi dunno. An’ you, so meek, a-livin’ on 
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me roightful propputy these twinty year 
gawn! Shmall wonder ye sit there so quiet 
an’ saint-loike, ye ould thief, knowin’ ye ’ve 
been kapin’ me roights from me these 
twinty year an’ laffin’ behint yer face at 
me! Qi ’ll hev the law on ye, Umholt, or 
me name ’s not Dan Reilly!” 
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fledged surveyor, but he had the little tele- 
scope on stilts and the stick with the red- 
and-white disk, and he did well enough 
for the purposes of a man in a passion. 
He began at the far end of the block, and 
approached the Umholt cottage slowly, 
making white-paint marks on the sidewalk 


“HE BROUGHT HIS FIST DOWN ON THE TABLE WITH A CRASH” 


It was a sad fact that the early surveyors 
of the town were careless or inefficient. 
True, the town had once been a succession 
of hills and hollows, and land had been 
too cheap to quarrel over ; but, with growth 
and grading, property had become valuable 
and surveying more exact, and with the 
movement for paved streets had come a 
correction of long-standing errors in boun- 
daries. There was Morgan, who had had 
three feet of his lot taken from him and 
added to the public thoroughfare; and 
Wilkins, on the opposite side of the street, 
who had been presented with three feet; 
and many others. The surveyors had found 
that some blocks, which were supposed to 
be three hundred feet, contained three 
hundred and ten, while others had a scant 
two hundred and ninety. But the paving 
had not come Reilly’s way, and the bounda- 
ries on his block had remained unchanged. 

However, the next day Dan Reilly 
sought out a surveyor. He was nota full- 


as he proceeded, and when he made the 
last, it was two feet beyond Dan Reilly's 
fence and close against the Umholt wall. 

It was a triumphant moment for Dan 
Reilly. Although the tailor still sat at his 
open window, Reilly formally entered the 
Umholt yard by way of the front gate, and 
rang the door-bell. When the tailor opened 
the door the conversation was short. 

“Oi wish to give notice, Misther Um- 
holt,” said Dan, triumphantly, “that the 
surveyor has tuk a squint at the block, an’ 
yer roof is two fate on me propputy.” 

The tailor, holding an unfinished gar- 
ment in his hand, pushed his spectacles up 
on his brow, and gazed at Reilly with his 
weak blue eyes. . 

“So?” he said mildly, as if neither this 
nor aught else could greatly surprise him. 

“ Oi’ll thank ye to move back the house,” 
said Reilly. 

“Yes,” said the tailor, “dot iss right. So 
soon as I get some money I move him.” 
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Reilly was disgusted. There was no fight 
in this tailorman. 

“ Uf ye loike,” he suggested, “ ye kin hev 
yer own surveyor thry his hand at ut. They 
do make mistakes sometimes.” 

The tailor would not even accept this 
opportunity to make a pretty quarrel of it. 

“Tt makes no difference,” he said care- 
lessly. “Two feet, what ’s that? Mebby 
the house is n’t so damp if I put him by 
the middle of the lot. I move him so soon 
as I get some money.” 

Reilly blazed 
into vivid anger. 

“Qh, yis!”” he 
cried, “ut ’s the 
proud, unsoci- 
able temper av 
yez, wantin’ to 
git farther away 
from yer neigh- 
bors. Dom the 
Dutch, annyhow, 
always — thinkin’ 
thimsilvesbetther 
than their bet- 
thers! Good rid- 
danceif yemoved 
clane aff the 
block, Misther 
Umbholt! But 
move, near or 
move far ye must, 
for Oi ’ve stood 
yer threspassin’ 
long enough. Oi give ye fair warnin’ to 
git the roof aff av me propputy this noight 
week, or Oi ’ll take ut aff mesilf.” 

The tailor waited until Reilly had turned 
his angry face and had walked to the gate, 
and then he closed the door gently and 
went back to his work. 

The succeeding week was one of vivid 
emotion for Reilly. The tailor made no 
sign that he intended moving his cottage. 
Reilly, in his heart, hoped he would not, 
but he was gloriously angry because he 
did not. 

In the meantime Mrs. Reilly and Mrs. 
Umholt talked the matter over amicably 
across the fence which separated their back 
gardens, and which was soon to absorb two 
feet of the Umholt property. 

“Dan do bean ould fool, Mis’ Umholt,” 
said Mrs. Reilly, “but the saints in hivin 
can’t move him whin he ’s got the anger 
on him. But, shure, that ’s no rayson fer 
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hard feelin’s _ be- 
choon fri’nds.” 

* Not::-at....all 
Meesus__ Reilly,” 
said Mrs. Umholt. 
“T haf many times 
to Umbholt - said, 
‘Bernard, I wish 
you haf more spirit, 
like Mister Reilly, 
then we git aheadt 
faster.’ We won't 
haf no fights mit 
sich foolishness, 
Meesus Reilly. 
Und, anyhow, if the 
land to Reilly be- 
longs, it is hissn.” 

Mrs. Reilly sighed. 


—— 


“BENDING DOWN, SIGHTED UPWARD ALONG 
ONE OF THE PICKETS OF THE FENCE” 


“Ye spake loike a loidy, as ye are, Mis’ 
Umbholt,” she said, “an’ Oi hope ye ’ll pick 
thim cabbages afore Dan moves the fince 
over, Oi do.” 











“Ach now!” exclaimed Mrs. Umholt, 
“und what for should I take the cabbages ? 
To make Mister Reilly mad some more? 
When the ground is hissn, the cabbages is 
hissn, no?” 

She laughed good-naturedly, and Mrs. 
Reilly laughed, and they both looked 
where Dan Reilly sat on his side porch, 
with his elbows on his knees and his chin 
in his hands, scowling at the tailor, and 
they laughed again. 

Theallotted week 
passed, and on the 
threatened day the 
sun arose, hot and 
glaring; but Dan 
Reilly arose earlier 
and hotter. By the 
time the east was 
first tinged with 
light he was seated 
astride the ridge- 
pole of his roof. 
Beside him lay a 
ladder, a saw, and 
a shot-gun. In his 
pocket were a chalk 
line and a_foot- 
rule. In his heart 
was fury. Since the 
tailor had not 
moved the house, 
Dan_ Reilly pro- 
posed to remove 
two feet of the of- 
fending eaves, and 
if Umholt interfered 
—well, the shot-gun 
was loaded. 

At this early 
hour Dan Reilly 
had the world pretty 
much to himself, 
even in that early-rising part of the town, and 
as he moved carefully about on his shingles 
in his stocking-feet he made little noise; 
but when he began moving the ladder to 
the edge of his roof, the noise awoke 

Mrs. Reilly, and she hastily slipped on her 
wrapper and stuck her head out of the 
trap-door of the roof. 

“Dan,” she asked, “phwat be ye doin’ 
on the roof?” 

“Gwan down,” said he, “an’ tind yer 
own business.” 

“Is the house afire?”’ she asked, with 
more alarm. 


THE DAY ON 








“MAKING WHITE-PAINT MARKS ON 
THE SIDEWALK” 
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Dan was holding to the roof with his 
hands and feet, and at the same time try- 
ing to smoke his pipe and move the ladder, 
and his irascibility was great. 

“ Gwan down!” he cried. “ Gwan down! 
Git down! Don’t sthand there wid yer 
head stickin’ up loike an avil janius! Or 
do yez want me to come over an’ crack ye 
wan?” 

“Ye ’ll fall aff the roof, Dan Reilly,” 

: said Mrs. Reilly, 
warningly. 

“Oi will uf Oi 
want to,’ shouted 
Dan, “ an’ don’t thry 
to sthop me uf ye 
don’t want trouble. 
Gwan down, now, 
afore Oi kim up an’ 


make ye!” 
Mrs. Reilly shrug- 
ged her plump 


shoulders and with- 
drew her head, only 
to appear a minute 
later in the yard 
below, while Dan 
kneeled on the roof 
and let his anger 
bubble over in mut- 
terings. 

He moved the 
ladder toward the 
edge of the roof, 
and then carefully 
raised it on end. A 
moment it stood up- 
right, and then he 
allowed it to fall to- 
ward the Umbholt 
cottage. It fell with 
a great clatter, strik- 
ing the edge of the 
Umbholt eaves, and then rebounded into 
the yard below, where it hung half sus- 
pended from the fence. Dan clung to the 
roof like a cat on a clothes-line. The 
noise awakened the Umholt family, and 
before Dan had removed the ladder from 
the pickets Mr. and Mrs. Umholt issued 
from their kitchen door. 

“Ut ’s on’y Dan,” volunteered Mrs. 
Reilly, reassuringly ; “he be on’y goin’ to 
cut aff a bit av yer roof, loike.” 

“Dot ’s all right,” said Mrs. Umholt; 
“dot ’s sheeper as to move der house, 
ain’dt it?’ But Umholt merely stood and 
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watched Dan Reilly with impersonal curi- 
osity. 

When Dan had righted the ladder, with 
an accompaniment of harsh words and 
grumbling, and had placed it against his 
own roof again, Mrs. Umholt ventured a 
suggestion. 

“It’s easier ven he cooms by my door 
in und goes up the stairs like, ain’dt it?” 
she asked. “ Mr. Reilly,” she called, “coom 
by my house in. Mebby you don’dt fall 
mit der ladder down so. Ve don’dt hurt 
you.” 

“Hurrut me!” yelled Dan. “Oi’d loike 
t’ see yez hurrut me, or sthop me, ayther. 
Divil a bit do Oi go in the house av 
yez, to be havin’ yez after me 
fer threspass! Jist thry to 
sthop me wance!” 

“Ut ’s himsilf is 
the bould man the 


“*DAN,’ SHE ASKED, ‘PHWAT BE YE DOIN’ 
ON THE ROOF?’” 

mornin’,” said Mrs. Reilly soothingly to 

Mrs. Umholt. “The divil himsilf could n’t 

sthop him whin he ’s set thot way.” 

“T don’dt vant he should hurt hisself, dot 
iss all,” replied Mrs. Umholt. “Such an 
oldt man to be climbin’ latters!”’ 

But the old man had climbed many 
ladders in his day, and with heavy hods of 
brick to ballast his back, and he was soon 
on the roof again, preparing for another 
cast of the ladder. 

“Ven he t’rows dot latter once more, 
mebby he preaks a vindow, no?” asked 
Mrs. Umholt. “ Mebby I bring der clothes- 
pole und helps him.” 

She did so. At least, she got the long 
clothes-pole and explained to Reilly that if 
he would slide the ladder out from his roof 


she would support the end until it rested 
upon her eaves. She explained this in a 
soothing tone, while Dan Reilly supported 
the ladder in an upright position. When 
she had explained in full, he motioned her 
away. 

“ Gwan away,” he said shortly. “Oi ’m 
goin’ to dhrop ut. Uf yez don’t want yer 
head cracked, gwan away!” 

The ladder fell in a clean quarter-circle 















and struck the 

Umholt roof sharp 

and fair. It bounced 

slightly, but did not fall, and 

when Dan had straightened it a bit 

he gathered up his saw and gun and crossed 
the gulf on his hands and knees. 

The town was awakening, and one by 
one small boys and girls began to gather 
at the street fence, and they were joined 
now and then by men on their way to 
work. But Dan paid them no attention. 
Clinging like a squirrel to the two feet of 
eaves that were on his property, hestretched 
his chalk line and snapped the white mark 
for his saw to follow. His wife and Mrs. 
Umbholt urged him to get farther upon the 
roof, but he ignored their prayers. Not an 
inch would he trespass on the Umholt line. 

Then he began to saw. He began at 
the rear end of the roof. The day was 
hot, and his position insecure. His saw 
was a cross-cut, and the boards of the roof 
beneath the shingles were with the grain. 
As he reached each shingle it flapped up 
and down or stuttered against the teeth of 
the saw, and he had to hold it flat with his 
hand. Every minute or two he struck a 




















“OH, IT WAS A GLORIOUS ANGER 


nail, and it did not need the harsh rasp of 
steel to tell those below that the saw was 
in trouble. Dan Reilly told them. 

Oh, it was a glorious anger he had that 
day on the roof! He had his full of it. 
He was mad at the sun, at the dulled saw, 
at the nails, at the loose shingles, at his 
wife for chatting with Mrs. Umbholt, at 
Mrs. Umholt for remaining placid, and, 
as the day wore on, he became mad at 
the children in the street. But, above all, 
he boiled with rage at Umholt, who stood 
calmly watching the curtailment of his 
roof. Umholt was interested, but merely 
as a curious spectator. 

It was a long, hard day for Dan Reilly. 
He was not the strong young fellow he 
had once been, and by supper-time he 
ached well ; but his anger still held out, and 
in the late twilight he continued sawing 
through pine shingles and steel nails. Then 
came darkness, and he lighted a lantern 
and went on with the work ; but Mrs. Reilly 
went inside to attend to her neglected 
duties, and Umholt went in and went to 
bed, and a few moments later Mrs. Um- 
holt said “ Goot nacht” and followed her 
husband. 

At eleven o’clock Dan Reilly had left 
only enough of the trespassing eaves to sit 
upon, and if he sawed that off he would 
drop with it. He peered down and saw 
the sharp pickets just below. He decided 
that it was hardly worth risking. On the 
whole, the day had been a failure. Um- 
holt had not angered worth a penny. There 











HE HAD THAT DAY ON THE ROOF!” 


was no fight in the man. But, on the other 
hand, Reilly had had a glorious rage. 
Even the meekness of Umholt had helped 
him there. And as he sat in the lantern- 
light on the roof a great plan came to 
him. He chuckled as he thought of it. 
To-morrow he would take his shot-gun 
and make Umbholt saw off those last two 
feet of the eaves. He chuckled as he ima- 
gined the lanky tailor sitting cross-legged 
on the roof. He chuckled as he climbed 
across the ladder to his own roof, and 
chuckled as he went to bed. 

He imagined he was still angry and 
that his mirth was due wholly to that, but 
Mrs. Reilly, hearing the chuckles, reached 
her hand over and laid it on his hair. 

“Ye do be all roight, Dan,” she said 
sleepily. “Ye git unholy mad, aff an’ on, 
but ut ’s the great heart ye ’ve got, ould 
man.” 

For she knew that his angers were but 
escape-valves for his temper. 

And the next day Dan Reilly did not 
compel Umholt, at the point of a gun, to 
amputate his own eaves, for Dan Reilly 
remained in bed. It was the end of the 
week before the aches of the day on the 
roof permitted him to stand on his feet 
once more. 

Neither did he carry his plan into action 
the next week, for early Monday morning 
the official surveyors appeared on the 
block, and Tuesday they announced that, 
instead of being entitled to two feet of the 
Umholt ground, Dan Reilly was trespass- 
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ing six feet on the Umholt property. ‘This 
would entitle Umholt to take all but about 
one foot of the porch on which Dan took 
his daily smoke. It was a hard blow, but 
Dan Reilly received it manfully. 

“Misther Umholt,” he said, “ut ’s a 
grand fool Oi ’ve been makin’ av mesilf 
wid yer roof, an’ me bein’ on yer propputy 
all the toime. Ut’s loikely ye ’ll be cuttin’ 
aff the porch av me, now, an’ serve me 
roight.”’ 

Umholt looked dreamily at the bit of 
blue sky that he could see from his win- 
dow, but it was Mrs. Umholt who spoke. 

“Und vy shouldt ve vant to do such 
dings mit der porch for, hey? Dot porch 
don’dt bodder us, no? Mebby Bernard 
vould get sick ven he don’dt haf Mister 
Reilly to look at. It ’s shoost aboudt all 
der company Bernard gets, seeing Mister 
Reilly settin’ on der leetle porch. No; ve 
leafe dot porch alone yet.” 

“Now, do ye hear thot, Dan Reilly?” 
cried Mrs. Reilly. “Ut’s ashamed av ye 
Oi am, wid yer day on the roof an’ all. 
But,” she added to Mrs. Umholt, “uf th’ 
ould man do be havin’ his hot fits now an’ 
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ag’in, ut ’s admirin’ ye he is all th’ toime, 
as Oi well know, an’ we both loike yez fer 
good neighbors, Mis’ Umholt, as ye are. 
An’ Dan no less. For ut’s in the naychur 
av him thot the betther his neighbors is th’ 
madder at thim he gits. An’ ut ’s proud 
we are to take th’ porch from yez.” 

“Ach, dot iss noddings!” said Mrs. 
Umholt, lifting her hands in refutation of 
all merit. 

Dan knocked the ashes from his pipe 
and nodded his head solemnly. 

“Ut is thot, ma’am,” he said politely, 
“an’ ut ’s the rale loidy ye are, an’ yer 
man loikewise. Oi ’m not wan to make 
small av a big koindness, ma’am, but, ‘uf 
Oi do say ut mesilf, as should n’t, ut ’s 
gittin’ even wid me ye ’ll be all th’ same. 
For why ?” he added, with a twinkle in his 
eye. “Day by day, as Oi set here, ma’am, 
an’ look upon thot roof jist beyant me nose 
there, ut’s mesilf will be sayin’, ‘ Dan Reilly, 
remimber th’ day on the roof, an’ recollec’, 
Dan Reilly, thot the biggest fool ye iver 
knew is the husband av the fri’nd av the 
woife av Bernar’ Umholt—long life t’ 
him.’” 





(BEGUN IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER) 


FOUR ROADS TO PARADISE 


BY MAUD WILDER GOODWIN 


Author of ‘‘ Sir Christopher,” ‘‘ White Aprons,” “ Flint,’’ ‘‘ The Head of a Hundred,” etc. 


XV 
ON THE TERRACE 


“There is a war against ourselves going on 
within every one of us.” 


w)EORGE NEWTON was 

(2 better; that is, he was ex- 
periencing one of those ral- 

lies which elate the patient 

and torture the onlookers 

with a renewal of their for- 

All day the boy had been at 

ease and happy, and as Mrs. Blythe, with 


the Bishop and Fleming, sat down to din- 
ner, the strains of his violin floated down 
to them from the room above. 

It was a somewhat somber party which 
gathered round the table, Anne’s black lace 
gown affording no relief to the dullness of 


the men’s dress. But as if to balance their 
somber habit, the table at which they sat 
burgeoned and bloomed with color. Can- 
delabra of Venice glass held pink lights, 
which duplicated themselves in the cluster 
of roses in the center. Plates of Ginori 
ware blended their cream and orange and 
blue, and wine-glasses held up by opa- 
lescent dragons bubbled with their amber 
burden. 

“George is certainly better,” said the 
Bishop. 

“He seems better. I am glad to have 
his father find him so when he comes,” 
Fleming answered. 

“Well, for my part,” Anne answered, “I 
am not at all concerned about Mr. New- 
ton’s feelings. They do not seem to be of 
a particularly tender variety, and I don’t 
see why we should wish to spare him his 
share of the anxiety that we have all been 
going through.” 


“ Newton has feelings, plenty of them,” 
expostulated Fleming, who made a fetish 
of loyalty to his friends, “but they have 
had no chance to develop. His devotion 
to science has been like a prairie fire, sweep- 
ing everything before it and killing off all 
the domestic affections.— You are smiling, 
Mrs. Blythe.” 

 Wanur 

“Tt looked like it.” 

“Then I must have been.” 

“At me, perhaps.” 

“Why, now that you mention it, I believe 
it was at you.” 

“Was my absurdity general or particu- 
lar?” 

“Oh, it was the phrase ‘domestic affec- 
tions’ which struck me as funny coming 
from you. You always seem so—so de- 
tached. I think of you as a pendulum 
swinging between your club and your 
office.” 

“A pendulum! Is that a desirable thing 
to be?” 

“Evidently,” Mrs. Blythe answered, 
when a cough faintly heard made Flem- 
ing start from his chair; but the Bishop 
stretched out a detaining hand. 

“Giulio is with him. He will call you 
if you are needed.” 

“Yes,” added Anne, “and the boy has 
seemed so well all day!” 

“You think him better, honestly ?”’ 

“Don’t you?” 

“T wish I dared to.” 

“What a coward you are in hoping!” 

Anne smiled at him as she spoke, and 
he answered her with a look. To the 
Bishop he said : 

“My reason tells me that I ought not 
to wish George to come back to that in- 
validism which is all the poor boy could 
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hope for—that half-health which brings 
duties and denies strength to meet them.” 

“But,” said Anne, determined to break 
up Fleming's despondency, “think how 
much of the world’s work has been done 
by invalids! If I ever lose my health, I 
shall flaunt my invalidism in the face of 
the world as a badge of aristocracy. I 
shall adopt a coat of arms—a hot-water 
bottle couchant and a plaster rampant, 
quartered with a mortar and pestle, and 
for a motto—quick—give me a motto, 
uncle—what ’s the Latin for ‘Grin and 
bear it’?” 

“ Ridete et sursum corda,” suggested the 
Bishop, and then they all laughed. 

“Think of the pedigree of invalidism! 
What a hierarchy we could select from our 
invalid ancestors!” the Bishop continued. 

“Yes,” Fleming assented; “we might 
have Cesar and Napoleon for rulers and 
Hood and Heine for their jesters.— Heine, 
there ’s an invalid hero for you!—Do you 
think, Bishop, if you were given your 
choice, you would rather be a healthy, 
hearty, full-blooded day-laborer or a Heine 
in his mattress-grave ?”’ 

“Heine!” said the Bishop; “without a 
moment’s hesitation I should say Heine. 
Why, of course; there would be the lucid 
intervals, you see, when pain relaxed its 
grasp, and these would pay for years of 
stolid physical comfort. The mind must 
dominate the body.” 

“ But, then,” ventured Fleming, with his 
characteristic smile, which never failed to 
dislodge his glasses, “ you must not forget 
that the laborer would probably stand a 
better chance of heaven. Your profession 
binds you, I suppose, to place soul as far 
above mind as you place mind above 
body.” 

“'H’m!” said the Bishop, lifting his wine- 
glass, and looking at the light through it 
with half-shut eyes and head a little on 
one side. “Socially the virtues are every- 
thing ; sociologically they are not. History 
asks not, was a man impeccable, but was 
he imperial—what did he do? Napoleon 
is a code and a unified France. Heine is 
no longer a libertine and a scoffer; he is a 
bundle of lyrics and epigrams.” 

“Cleverly evaded, but not answered,” 
said Fleming to himself, and he resolved to 
prod the Bishop a little further. 

“You think, then, that a man may ig- 
nore his private morality if he sees his 


way to accomplishing some marked public 
service—that genius supersedes the deca- 
logue.” 

“ How do you know that I think so? I 
have n’t said so.” 

“Excuse me,” said Fleming ; “I thought 
it was the inevitable inference from your 
last remark.” 

The Bishop, thus brought to bay, 
adopted the oblique method of defense 
and attack combined. 

“You see, Anne,” he said, turning to 
Mrs. Blythe, “ Mr. Fleming would rob con- 
versation of its delightful irresponsibility, 
and substitute a series of just and dreary 
observations by introducing legal methods 
into social intercourse. He butchers the 
half-truth to make a legal holiday.” 

“Yes, Uncle, and the half-truth is very 
agreeable, is n’t it? We feel so clever in 
supplying the other half! Whereas a whole 
truth bowls us over and leaves us no re- 
course but tame acquiescence, or eccentric 
defiance of the obvious. When you lawyers 
kill the half-truth, Mr. Fleming, you kill 
conversation.” 

“Now, Mrs. Blythe!” exclaimed Flem- 
ing, with deprecating eyebrows, “have I 
deserved this—to be called a prig under 
guise of being called a lawyer, a soft im- 
peachment which I cannot deny?” - 

Before Anne could reply, the Bishop, 
who was quite satisfied to slip out so easily 
from the conversational coil in which he 
had found himself entangled, blandly sug- 
gested coffee on the terrace. 

“T must go back to George,” said Flem- 
ing, with a sting of compunction. 

“No,” the Bishop said, rising; “I shall 
sit with George. Coffee keeps me awake, 
and I have not strength of mind enough 
to forgo it except under the incentive of 
a benevolent motive.” 

Fleming felt that he, too, lacked strength 
of mind to decline either the coffee or the 
moonlight téte-a-téte on the terrace with 
Anne. So he only said, “Thank you,” to 
the Bishop, and followed his hostess 
through the long window to the little table 
where the red-coated serving-men were 
already setting the coffee-tray, lighting the 
alcohol lamp, and laying out the tobacco 
and rice-paper. He sank back into the 
lounging-chair and watched with a sense 
of physical content the motion of Mrs. 
Blythe’s slender fingers as they rolled the 
cigarettes and laid them in a deft row on 
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his side of the table. The diamond on her 
left hand caught the sparkle of the alcohol 
flame and blazed like an answering fire. 
Her head was bent, and his eye noted the 
curls at the base of her small head where 
it joined the neck. 

“Ts she a beautiful woman?” he asked 
himself, and remembered a time when he 
would have said “No” quite positively. 
Now he found himself thinking, if this 
were not beauty, so much the worse for 
beauty. There isa charm which can afford 
to smile at any appraisement of the value 
of features. Is the nose straight by rule, 
is the mouth of undue width, the chin too 
pointed ? What does it all matter when a 
smile can rob men of the power to judge? 

For these few days in which fate had 
thrown them together Fleming had resolved 
to give himself up to this woman’s spell, 
to live in the light of her eyes and the lilt 
of her voice. For one week he would bask 
in her presence and drift; after that he 
would take control of himself once more, 
man the helm, and steer for safer waters. 

Anne was agreeably aware that she was 
being watched and that she bore watching. 
The laziness of Fleming’s look gave a sense 
of tranquillity and robbed her of apprehen- 
sion, yet it told unmistakably of apprecia- 
tion, and hinted at something beyond. 

“We forgot Keats, did n’t we, among 
our invalids?’’ Anne said, taking up the 
dinner-table talk once more as she poured 
the coffee into the tiny cups with their 
setting of filigree silver. 

“Yes, we forgot Keats.” 

“That is curious.” 

“Curious ? I don’t see that. We couldn’t 
think of every one. Why of him more than 
another ?” 

“ Because you always make me think of 
that friend of his—Severn, was n’t it? I 
can imagine you doing just what Severn 
did. In his place you’d have thrown over 
your profession and gone to Rome and 
nursed Keats till he died, just as you ’re 
doing with George Newton.” 

“Why, yes, of course, if he ’d been my 
friend. So would you.” 

Anne crinkled her eyelids till the eye- 
lashes almost met. “Perhaps,” she said 
doubtfully, “if he were a genius and I 
knew it, and knew that I should be im- 
mortalized in the ‘Adonais.’ Otherwise 
not; it is n’t in me.” 

Fleming reached forward and took an- 
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other cigarette. The darkness fell softly. 
The moon climbed slowly over the hill 
opposite. 

At last Anne spoke abruptly. 

“T am going home next month.” 

“ Ves ? ” 

“Not home to New York, you know. 
It would be hot and rather dreary, and I 
have not courage enough yet to face that 
house and all its associations. No; I mean 
to write and have them open Driftwood. 
You know Mr. Blythe bought that the year 
before he died.” 

“Yes,” said Fleming again. 

“And I have done something else.”’ 

“Something very radical and startling, 
by your tone.” 

“It is, and I dare say I shall be awfully 
sorry for it by and by; but it is you who 
are responsible.” 

“ I ! ” 

* You.” 

“Explain, please.” 

“TI call it obnoxious to be as good as 
you are. It sets such an uncomfortable 
standard.” 

“Yes, my judgments are so kindly and 
my social relations so easy and genial!”’ 

“They are n’t, are they? I ’ve thought 
of that, and tried to take comfort, but I 
can’t. I see clearly that it ’s only doing 
good to people that gives you a right not 
to like them—and so—and so—” 

“And so you ’ve sent for the child?” 

* You" 

“T knew you would. You, being you, 
could n’t help it. Still, it’s taking a great 
risk. I ’m afraid you ’re right in saying 
that you will be sorry.” 

“Very likely; but you don’t know quite 
what I mean to do. I could n’t keep him 
with me. You don’t think I ought to do 
that ?”’ 

“T should think it the most foolish thing 
you could possibly do.” 

“T don’t know. I suppose some women 
are good enough to do it. I’m not. But 
I mean to take the responsibility of bring- 
ing up the boy, giving him the Blythe 
name and an education and a start in the 
world. My maid has a sister who lives in 
New Hampshire, under the shadow of 
Monadnock. She has promised to care 
for the child, and she is to be trusted. Of 
course, when he is older, we must do some- 
thing else ; but I don’t need to decide that 
now. You think that is doing my duty?” 
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“T do, Mrs. Blythe, I truly do,” Fleming 
answered earnestly. “I should be surprised 
at your doing so much if I had not been 
watching you all these weeks and seeing 
how you do your duty with one hand and 
shake your fist at it with the other. Do 
you know, a year ago I thought you per- 
haps needed—forgive me for being im- 
pertinent enough to speculate about you 
—but I thought the discipline of unhappi- 
ness might be good for you; and here 
you ’ve come by every wish of your heart, 
and prosperity has done as much for you 
as adversity ever did for the most unhappy- 
go-unlucky wight in the world. It ’s a 
comfort to see things work like that once 
in a while. Now, look at all you ’ve been 
doing for George.” 

“Nothing at all—absolutely nothing.” 

“Too much by far. You are overtax- 
ing your strength; but it will not be for 
long. If Newton arrives to-night, as he 
should, or even to-morrow morning, we 
can leave next day, and take George by 
easy stages to Genoa, giving him a rest at 
Pisa and again at Spezia before the steamer 
sails. Newton telegraphed that he would 
start for home at once.” 

“You are in a hurry to be off.” 

“In a way I am. I feel this trespassing 
on your hospitality; but I can’t regret it 
when I see what it has done for George.” 

“You are not going back to America 
with them?” 

“No; I have business in Paris next 
month, and it would be crossing the ocean 
to take the next steamer back again; but 
I must go as far as Genoa and see George 
safely on board ship.” 

“But his father will be with him.” 

“Yes; another reason why I ought to 
go. A gift for cellular psychology does 
not imply a knowledge of ticket-buying 
and luggage-checking.” 

“You could not be persuaded to stay 
over a day and join them at Genoa?” 

Fleming flicked the ashes from his cigar- 
ette with his little finger. It gave him an 
instant to reflect on his reply. 

“It is a triumph of hospitality to suggest 
it,’ he said, “after all the bother we ’ve 
given you; but I must not let myself think 
of it. You see, I ’m only a nuisance here, 
and George really needs me.” 

“Yes,” said Anne, reluctantly; “I sup- 
pose he does, and my need of you is quite 
frivolous.” 
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Fleming tossed away his cigarette and 
leaned forward, throwing his face into the 
light. It was tense and lined. 

“Your ‘need,’ did you say?” 

“Need is a strong word to apply to a 
horseback ride. The fact is that ever 
since I ’ve been here I ’ve been longing to 
ride to Vincigliata—the castle, you know, 
back here on the hills, that a rich English- 
man has been restoring to all its middle- 
agedness, even to spits and donjon keys. 
Now, my absurd uncle won’t consent to 
my going with the groom, and it would 
be cruelty to ask him to go himself; so, 
you see, I thought perhaps you would n’t 
mind sacrificing yourself. But it is really 
of no consequence, for, whatever Uncle 
Lawrence may say, I shall go with the 
groom.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Fleming. 
“The Bishop is quite right in protesting 
—over these roads with untried horses—” 

“They ’re not untried,’ said Anne. 
“Some English people had the villa last 
year, and I fancy the horses were broken 
to saddle then. Luigi says that two of them 
have a very fair gait, and there ’s a third 
which pounds along after a fashion.” 

“You really mean to go?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then, with your permission, I shall 
change my mind and accept your invita- 
tion to stay over a day.” 

“No, no, you must n’t. George would 
miss you.” 

“Let him.” 

“Dr. Newton could n’t get on without 
you.” 

“No matter.” 

“T am quite ashamed to have asked it.”’ 

“Mrs. Blythe,” said Fleming, looking at 
her with a dominant eye, “let this be un- 
derstood between us, please. Your lightest 
wish counts with me more than all the 
needs and wishes of the rest of the world. 
Now, don’t let us ever refer to the subject 
again.” 

As he finished, a sound of wheels was 
heard. 

“Newton!” exclaimed Fleming, rising 
quickly, “and high time, too.” 

Yes, it was Newton who descended 
heavily from the carriage at the gate— 
Newton; but so changed, so broken, that 
Fleming had difficulty in recognizing him, 
and even Anne forgave him much as she 
looked at his worn, white face. As for him, 
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he took their hands absently as if neither 
they nor he were real. 

“May I see George? Is he awake?” 
he asked. 

“You will not have some supper before 
you see him?” 

“No; please take me to him.” 

The door of George’s room stood open, 
and the Bishop was reading by the light 
of a shaded night-lamp. He bowed gravely 
to Newton as he entered, but did not at- 
tempt to speak, for fear of disturbing the 
sleeping boy. 

Newton walked to the bed and stood 
looking down at the sunken cheek, the 
drawn lips, the damp straggling hair. 

He attempted no word of speech— 
simply looked and looked and looked. 

Anne and the Bishop went out softly 
and closed the door. 


XVI 
AT SANTA CROCE 


“One task more declined—one more foot-path 
untrod.” 


No one except a baby is so much missed 
from a household as an invalid. If we 
wish to be necessary to people we must 
let them do for us. 

George Newton’s departure had cast a 
gloom over the whole of the Villa Piace- 
vole. The sympathetic Italian servants 
went about with red eyes. “Il poverino!” 
murmured one. “Ma, cuor forte rompe 
cattiva sorte!’”’ They had been much im- 
pressed with George’s courage and cheer- 
fulness, and now they stood at the door of 
his empty, silent room, awed as if there 
had been a funeral. 

Mrs. Blythe herself felt the depression 
that comes of relaxed effort. There seemed 
of a sudden to be no occupation for her 
time. Of what use to arrange flowers? 
Every one of the household now was strong 
enough to go out of doors and look at the 
tangled poppy banks and tulip beds on the 
hillside. Why coop up a dozen tulips in a 
vase when nature spread her lavish thou- 


sands in the open? * 


No more ordering of delicate invalid’s 
dishes; no gathering of news to beguile 
the sick-room hours. Time hung heavy on 
her hands. Moreover, it would be worse 
instead of better, for to-morrow Fleming 
was going, and beyond that event Anne 
did not care to look. 
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Meanwhile, at least there was the ride. 
As she came down the stairs dressed for it 
in her closely fitted riding-dress, held tightly 
around her above the little booted feet, she 
saw her uncle, in the hall below, drawing 
on his gloves and tucking his gold-headed 
cane under his arm. He looked at her not 
wholly approvingly as he noted her riding- 
dress. 

“So you are determined on this ride?” 
he said. 

“Yes; why not?” 

“It is so—so noticeable. People don’t 
do it here.” 

“ But people are going to do it this after- 
noon. ‘That’s the way this duchess walks.’”” 

“ Anne, you are obstinate, and obstinacy 
is not pleasing in women.” 

“No,” said his niece, taking the edges 
of his coat in both hands and smiling into 
his face; “only in bishops!” 

The Bishop had eaten an indigestible 
luncheon and was a bit out of temper; 
therefore he was led to say abruptly and 
explosively what he had been meaning to 
say sometime judicially and tactfully. 

“Anne, you have had an overdose of 
freedom. You need to marry.” 

Mrs. Blythe gave a short little laugh. 

“Tt makes marriage sound very attrac- 
tive, certainly, this opposition to liberty!” 

“ Nevertheless, it is exactly what I mean. 
You should marry a man of sound sense 
and strong character, who would rule you 
not so much by force of will as by force 
of a superiority to which you could not 
help bowing.” 

Anne swept him a salute with her riding- 
crop. 

“Have you selected the person ?” 

“No; I have only selected the type. 
That is as far as a guardian is justified in 
going.” 

“How would young Hawtree Campbell 
suit you?” 

“A fop, a fribble, who divides his time 
between Vienna and the hunting-field!”’ 

“But his estates have the dust of time 
on them, and the dust of time is the one 
thing which my money has not yet been 
able to buy. Well, then, if you don’t like 
him, there is the Personage. I have been 
given to understand that my graces would 
add luster to the ranks of the Italian aris- 
tocracy.” 

“If I were you, Anne,” said the Bishop, 
dryly, “ I should count that offer out. When 
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the terms of the will are-known, I suspect 
insuperable obstacles—difference of reli- 
gion, etc.—will arise. I have seen such 
things happen; love undergoes a gold- 
cure.” 

“Uncle Lawrence, you are not flatter- 
ing to your niece’s attractions; but if my 
charms really depend wholly on gold, I 
don’t see but I am forced back on Tom 
Yates.” 

“Yates! I’d rather see you buried than 
married to him.” 

“Please don’t talk about Tom—you 
don’t understand him. He is n’t your 
kind, but he is a thoroughly good fellow 
for all that; at least, I am fond of him in 
a curious way.” 

“Don’t tell me, Anne, that you are one 
of those women who think they can reform 
a man by marrying him!” 

“T ’m not sure that I could n't. But if 
you don’t like him, there is no one left but 
Mr. Walford.” 

“Well, women ave blind!” The Bishop 
threw back the remark as he left the room. 

Mrs. Blythe did not appear to be greatly 
perturbed by his contempt. She walked to 
the buhl table, on which stood a vase of 
roses, and drawing out one, was pinning 
it to her dress when Fleming came in from 


the stable, where he had been inspecting the 
girth of the side-saddle with some anxiety. 
Like most spare, square men, he looked 
well in his corduroys and riding-boots. 

“Will you wear a rose in your button- 
hole, too?” asked Mrs. Blythe. 


” 


“Thank you,” said Fleming, and drew 
near to Anne, as she sorted the flowers. 
While she was busy fastening the rose in 
his coat, he stood with hands behind him, 
carefully staring over her head at the wall 
beyond; but it did him no good, for a 
mirror hung there and reflected him and 
her standing close together, wearing what 
bore a fantastic likeness to bridal favors. 
Every nerve in him thrilled, the color rose 
in his cheek and a light in his eyes; but 
he bit his lips to keep back the words that 
rushed to them. Men fancy, poor, simple 
things, that all is well if they give their 
emotions no words, as if words were not 
the least of the signs by which a woman 
interprets their feeling for her. 

“Do men ever care how they look?” 
asked Mrs. Blythe, standing back with ap- 
preciative scrutiny in her eyes. 

“No; as a rule, they care more how the 
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woman with them looks, which is fortu- 
nate.” 

Anne smiled. She liked a man who took 
his cue. 

“Shall we go?” she suggested. “I see 
the horses are at the door.” 

Half-way down the hill they passed the 
Bishop. Anne waved her hand airily. 

“Don’t worry ‘about us, Uncle,” she 
called out as they passed. “The worst 
that can happen isto have‘ Inglesi’ shouted 
at our heels.” 

Anne’s horse shied a little, and Fleming 
caught the bridle. 

“The horses are hard-bitted, but safe 
enough. I shall take care of her,” he said 
in answer to the Bishop’s anxious glance. 

“T am sure of it,” the Bishop answered, 
and started onward more placidly. His 
plan was to walk down the hill and through 
the city as far as Santa Croce, where the 
sharp lights promised a good view of the 
frescos, and then to drive home. He 
looked after the two figures on horseback 
somewhat wistfully, and yet he was not in 
the least depressed at the prospect of his 
solitary afternoon. He was no longer 
young, and Anne’s conversational pace 
sometimes put him out of breath. Besides, 
as he grew older he became more and 
more interested in what was true versus 
what was clever. Having no divining-rod 
to show him truth, he was compelled to 
dig for it, and digging for truth is a solitary, 
pioneer process. It cannot be done in 
gangs. 

Moreover, under the veneer of worldli- 
ness in the Bishop’s character there lay a 
foundation of genuine piety, which made 
it a pleasure to meditate alone in the dim 
silence of these Old World churches and 
give himself up to the sacred associations 
of the place. 

He particularly looked forward to seeing 
the Franciscan frescos alone. Nothing 
made him realize his age as much as the 
art criticism which he heard about him. It 
was the jargon of a new generation—a 
patois not to be learned late in life. For 
himself, he was contented to enjoy the 
pictures without knowing whether they 
were in the artist’s early or later manner, 
or by whom the restorations had been 
made. In fact, he found it difficult to 
leave his profession behind him, and he 
caught himself making surreptitious notes 
in a little red book concerning the spiritual 
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impressions left by certain paintings; and 
this, as every one knows, bespeaks the 
barbarian in art. 

To-day, as Santa Croce’s brown cool- 
ness fell on him, it put him in mind of the 
mantle of St. Francis. He felt himself 
calmed and tranquilized, yet quickened in 
spirit, as if by actual contact with that 
sweetest of all the saints. Gradually he 
fell to brooding over the life of Francis, 
the place of asceticism in the modern 
world, the relative rights of self-sacrifice 
and of self-development—what were the 
limits of each ? 

He stood in the Capello Bardi and 
looked up at the picture of the saint giving 
his cloak to a beggar, and leaving his 


father’s house to wed with poverty. How. 


medieval in its passionately simple con- 
ception of duty! The Bishop felt the 
modern longing for that age of uncom- 
plexity and conviction. What terrors had 
loneliness or poverty or death for the soul 
sure of its mission ? 

“ After all,” said the Bishop to himself, 
“the influence of a great and generous 
enthusiasm is not to be measured by its 
direct results. It is like a cross set up to 
mark a well in the desert. Many travelers 
who may never taste of the waters yet see 
the cross in the distance and uncover their 
heads in prayer.” 

With this his eyes fell, and in falling 
struck full on Stuart Walford. 

Neither of the men was in the mood for 
an interview, but the recognition had been 
too palpable. Walford closed his Baedeker 
and moved across to the spot where the 
Bishop was standing. He came forward 
smiling, and with the slight backward toss 
of the head which was a characteristic 
gesture with him. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. “I suppose 
you came here, as I did, hoping for a good 
light on the frescos. They ’re interesting, 
don’t you think, in spite of being such 
palpable restorations ? ” 

“T was not criticizing,” answered the 
Bishop—“ not criticizing or even appre- 
ciating. I was reflecting.” 

“Yes, that ’s all one can do when the 
light is so bad. Disappointing, is n’t it?” 

“ Rather.” 

“Santa Croce is jealous of the sun.” 

“Tt does seem so.” 

This was the first conversation which 
these two men had had alone together 
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since that day in the Bishop’s study. At 
such a meeting there is no medium be- 
tween confidence and commonplace. Both 
minds are too full of vital things. They 
must either speak or wear a mask. 

Bishop Alston always refrained, on prin- 
ciple, from meddling in other people’s 
spiritual affairs. He held that it was not 
the office of a bishop to go about with his 
crozier in the collar of society. “ After all, 
I do not keep a black-sheep ranch,” he 
was accustomed to say. Yet, strangely 
enough, this reticence of his impelled con- 
fidences. There is nothing that men love 
so much as talking of themselves, especially 
to those who are not over-eager to hear. 

“Youknow what month this is, Bishop ?” 
Walford began, with heightened color. 

“ Certainly ; April.” 

“And have you any recollection of me 
and my affairs connected with that date?” 

“Oh, yes,” the Bishop answered calmly ; 
“this was the time agreed upon, eighteen 
months ago, for your final decision in re- 
gard to your mission to the lepers at 
Molokai. Have you made it?” 

“Bishop Alston,” Walford answered, “I 
feel that I can never thank you enough for 
your counsel. I came to you a raw boy, 
full of a boy’s enthusiasm and a boy’s un- 
practical ideals.” 

“Tsupposethatallidealsareunpractical.” 

“Yes,” Walford went on smoothly; 
“ideals are given to us as stars to light our 
course. We must not try to carry them as 
lanterns.” 

“T don’t think I meant exactly that,” 
the Bishop dissented mildly. 

“Oh, I quite understood you,” said 
Walford; “and in looking back I under- 
stand the mingled pity and amusement 
with which you must have regarded me 
and my wild scheme.” 

“Indeed, no! I never respected any 
man more.” 

“« Ah, that is like you, Bishop. You look 
to the motive and forgive the crudeness of 
the act. But your advice was excellent. I 
have acted upon it to the letter, and the 
result is what you of course foresaw.” 

“You have given up the mission ? ” 

“Yes; that was a foregone conclusion 
from the moment when I realized my own 
powers and their true sphere.” 

The Bishop nodded. He did not trust 
himself to speak. 

“T have stood in the pulpit there at St. 
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Simeon’s,’”’ Walford continued, “and seen 
that great audience swayed by the words 
it was given me to speak. Through me ten 
thousand agencies for good have been 
stirred and set in motion; the rich men 
have given of their plenty and the poor of 
their scanty store; the young men have 
pressed forward to help in my work, and 
the mothers have brought their babes to 
the font to be consecrated by me to 
God. They have begged me with tears 
in their eyes to help them in their sacred 
charge of rearing their children. When 
I realize all these things, I feel that I 
have known the highest happiness possible 
to man.” 

“And the lepers—do you still have the 
vision of them on their lonely island ?” 

“Yes; it still haunts me at times. I think 
of them with infinite pity and sadness ; but 
I try to shut out the thought as much as 
possible, for nothing so unmans one for 
the every-day duties as allowing one’s ima- 
gination to dwell on ills too far off to be 
helped, and which do not rightfully fall 
within his line of activity. It is a form of 
self-indulgence, and nothing wrecks a ca- 
reer like self-indulgence.” 

“Nothing,” assented the Bishop, dryly. 

“T had a letter to-day from Dr. Milner,” 
Walford continued. “If I had had any 
doubts about my course before, this would 
have put an end to them, it is such a 
clear pointing of the finger of Providence.” 

“Sometimes I think,” said the Bishop to 
himself, “that the finger of Providence 
must be set on a swivel, it points in so 
many different directions.” 

“Perhaps you would like to read the 
letter,” Walford volunteered. 

The Bishop shook his head. ; 

“Thank you; but my eyes will not serve 
me in this half-twilight. I shall be glad to 
have you tell me as much as you will of 
its contents.” 

Walford looked a trifle crestfallen. The 
letter was highly complimentary, and com- 
pliments to one’s self are difficult to trans- 
mit through one’s own lips. 

““Dr. Milner writes,’ went on Walford, 
after a moment’s hesitation, “that my suc- 
cess last winter convinced him of my abil- 
ity to carry on his work; that he has talked 
with the vestrymen, and that they agree 
upon calling me in his place when he re- 
signs, as he intends to do next January.” 

“Dear old Milner!” interpolated the 
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Bishop. “How we shall miss him, and 
what a noble life his has been!” 

“Yes, yes. As I was saying, when hé 
resigns next January I am to have the call 
—an extraordinary thing for so young a 
man, I see you think, and so it is, but all 
the more gratifying for that, and I shall 
always feel that I owe all that I am to you 
and your counsel.” 

“Oh, I hope not!” exclaimed the 
Bishop, and then added somewhat lamely : 
“You must regard your success as wholly 
due to your own temperament and talents. 
I should not be justified in accepting an 
iota of the credit.” 

“But I shall insist upon giving it.” 

“Don’t, please; for credit implies re- 
sponsibility.” 

“ Ah, you think that I may not live up to 
the record I have made so far?” 

“On the contrary, I am sure you will.” 

The Bishop was apparently about to say 
more; but just then the bell of the Cam- 
panile sounded its four strokes. 

Walford looked at his watch deprecat- 
ingly. 

“T am sorry,” he said, “but I have an 

engagement with Miss Yates at four.” 
' “You will be late then already,” the 
Bishop answered, conscious of a marked 
relief. “Are you to be in Florence for 
some time longer?” 

“No; I leave Florence for Geneva to- 
morrow, and as I fear I shall not have 
time to go to Fiesole, I shall, if I may, ask 
you to be the bearer of my farewells to 
Mrs. Blythe. Tell her, please, that I ex- 
pect to sail from Naples, and so I shall 
hope to see her when I pass through 
Florence again.” 

“ Certainly ; I will convey your farewells 
with pleasure,” said the Bishop, and then 
was aware that the reply had not been 
exactly felicitous. The younger man, how- 
ever, was too self-absorbed to be conscious 
of a secondary meaning in the words. He 
held out his hand, which the Bishop took, 
and then both men bowed and parted. 

“Now, I wonder,” said the Bishop to 
himself, as he watched Walford disappear- 
ing down the long aisle—“I wonder why 
I feel as if I had heard the death-sentence 
of a soul. After all, what is it that Wal- 
ford is about to do? To accept a call to 
one of the most important and influential 
churches in the country. Is that a tragic 
destiny ?” Then Jean Paul’s words floated 
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through his mind: “Tragic destiny is the 
long-reverberating mountain-echo of a hu- 
man discord.” 


“That ’s it,” he murmured; “that ’s it! 


It is what a man might have been which 
jars on what he is. When a man has once 
stood on the Mount of Vision, when he 
has once heard the call of God to his soul 
and made answer, ‘Here am I,’ he can 
never go back to dwell in the valley of 
commonplace. The miasma there, to which 
ordinary men have become immune, is 
deadly to him. It will kill Walford.—I 
wonder if I did right.” 


XVII 
HOW IT HAPPENED 


“T will ride until the end, 
Half your lover—all your friend.” 


Ir was one of those Tuscan April days 
when the earth is pied with violets, and 
the air is like heady Greek wine, and one 
carries the goblet of life steadily lest a 
single precious drop be spilled untasted. 

Mrs. Blythe and Fleming came out from 
the Vincigliata castle; but ignoring their 
horses, which the groom was holding on 
the plateau before the postern-gate, they 
turned and walked in the direction of a 
knoll commanding a view of hill and valley, 
pine forest and olive slope, and the lazy 
outline of the distant hills. 

Fleming looked at Anne, and thought 
he had never seen her so young, so spirited, 
so tingling with vitality. He felt his own 
heightened by the companionship. 

“Why is it,” Anne was saying, as they 
reached the foot of the knoll, “that a res- 
toration like this Vincigliata here leaves us 
cold, where the merest stump of a ruin can 
give us quite an emotion?” 

“T fancy,” Fleming said, “it is because 
association is a highly volatile essence and 
must be kept in the original bottle; it es- 
capes in the transfer. And then we Anglo- 
Saxons begrudge our emotions, anyway. 
We are willing to part with them for a fair 
equivalent, but we will not consent to be 
cheated out of a penny’s worth.” 

“T understand that feeling perfectly.” 

“Naturally. You are an Anglo-Saxon, 
and cannot escape your inheritance. We 
all get heartaches from a repression which 
these Latins never know.” 

“T am tired,” said Anne. “Shall we sit 
down here where we get the view?” 
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She threw aside her riding-crop and 
seated herself in a little clearing under the 
shadow of a group of pines. Clasping her 
knees with her hands, she sat gazing hard 
in front of her—at what? Fleming won- 
dered as he lounged on the carpet of pine- 
needles at her feet and looked at the land- 
scape because he did not dare to look at 
Anne. 

From the distance came the clear flute- 
call of a nightingale. The sound gave 
Mrs. Blythe a sense of freedom, it was 
so strange, so alien, like this silent, austere 
landscape, which seemed no part of her 
life. She felt as if she and the man beside 
her had drifted away from the conventions 
of every-day existence into a still pool 
where only heaven was reflected. In such 
surroundings much might be ventured. 

Anne gathered a handful of the brown 
pine-needles and let them slip slowly 
through her fingers. At last she said: 

“Have you seen anything of Mr. Wal- 
iord lately ?” 

“As much as I cared to.” 

“How much?” 

“Nothing at all.” 

“You don’t find him particularly sym- 
pathetic, do you?” 

“No; our vices are too dissimilar.” 

A pause followed. Fleming broke it, 
saying : 

“And you? Have you seen Mr. Wal- 
ford often?” 

“Once or twice only.” 

“And that feeling of which you spoke 
the other night—has it grown any more 
tangible ? ” 

Anne laughed a nervous little laugh. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you about that. It 
died a natural death; that is, if anything 
can die which has never existed.” 

“Never existed ?” 

“No. That ’s the curious part of it. I 
understand it all now—how I made up an 
ideal out of qualities, some of them Mr. 
Walford’s, some of them imaginary, and 
some of them belonging to another person 
entirely. I called them all his, and was 
ready to fall down before them; but one 
day the veil fell from the real Mr. Wal- 
ford, and he did n’t fit the ideal at all. It 
was as if you ’d fallen in love with a pic- 
ture, and found the original quite different.” 

“Tt must have been a cruel disappoint- 
ment.” 

“Why, no. Queerly enough, it was n’t 
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a disappoiitment, for I found, to my own 
surprise, that I did n’t care—that I had 
never really cared.” 

Fleming drew in a deep breath of relief. 

“T am-more thankful than I can ex- 
press,” he said at length. “You would 
never have been happy with Walford; but 
I was desperately afraid you might deceive 
yourself till it was too late.’’ 

“Why did you say nothing, then?” 

“T had no right to speak, in the first 
place, and, besides, I knew that I was not 
an impartial judge.” 

“Mr. Fleming,” said Anne, suddenly, 
“have you a sound mind and a strong 
character ?”’ 

“ Decidedly not.” 

Mrs. Blythe was secretly disappointed. 
She had hoped that he would inquire why 
she asked, and she had her answer ready. 
As it was, she only observed weakly: - 

“Oh, I thought perhaps you had.” 

“ Nothing of the sort. If I ever flattered 
myself with any such delusions, I have been 
thoroughly undeceived of late. I knew I 
ought to leave Florence, and yet I stayed 
—does that look like a sound mind? I 
resolved not to take this ride to-day, and 
here I am—is that an evidence of a strong 
character? I assure you, my will is made 
of jelly, mush, cream-pie—whatever is 
most a synonym for weakness and insta- 
bility.” 

Mrs. Blythe took up her riding-crop and 
poked energetically at the ground with it. 
Fleming watched her proceedings idly. 

“What are you doing ?”’ he asked, smil- 
ing. “ Digging a grave for Cock-Robin ? ” 

“Perhaps,” Anne answered absently, 
“or perhaps I am burying a few scruples.” 

“Let me help you!” exclaimed Fleming, 
with alacrity. “I have a private graveyard 
of my own for interments of that sort. My 
mind is full of such mounds— quite humpy 
with them.” 

A long pause, then Mrs. Blythe began 
in a rather nervous, low-pitched voice: 

“Mr. Fleming—” 

“ Present.” 

“Were you ever in love?” 

Fleming had that twin quality of brood- 
ing melancholy, a delicately balanced sense 
of humor. It was struck and set vibrating 
by Anne’s words. He gave her one quick, 
amused upward glance as he answered: 

“Mrs. Blythe, you embarrass me!” 

“No doubt; but were you?” 
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“Perhaps!” 

“Did you ever offer yourself to any 
one?” 

“You would strip the veil of privacy 
from the most sacred emotions of the 
human soul.” 

“Very likely ; but did you?” 

To" 

“What did you say?” 

“Must I tell?” 

“T am afraid you must. It ’s quite 
necessary.” 

Fleming appeared to be giving his whole 
attention to filling Cock-Robin’s. grave 
with pine-needles, while Anne reclasped 
her hands about her knees and leaned 
back against a tree-trunk in a listening 
attitude. 

There was a tenderness of reminiscence 
in Fleming’s voice when he spoke at last. 

“Well, then, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber, I said, ‘Susan, let us build a little 
house in the garden and go and live in it. 
I will be the husband and fetch bread and 
butter from my kitchen if you will be the 
wife and bring jam and cream from yours.’ 
I was seven and she was six, and our gar- 
dens adjoined, which was convenient ; but 
I blush to this day to think what a lion’s 
share of the providing I imposed upon 
poor Susan.” 

A smile trembled across Anne’s lips. 

“An excellent proposal,” she said. 
“ Brief and businesslike. — Mr. Fleming —”’ 

“What is it, Mrs. Blythe?” 

“Suppose we build a little house in the 
garden. You might-be the husband, and 
I—that is, if I were urged—” 

Silence, blank silence, broken only by 
the note of the nightingale in the branches 
above them. Anne leaned forward till she 
could see Fleming’s face, which had been 
kept carefully turned away from her. It 
was white to the lips. If it had been any- 
thing but that, she would havesunk through 
the earth. As it was, she leaned back con- 
tentedly and patted the gold chatelaine 
bag which hung at her belt. 

“Ts this a farce or a fairy-story ?’”’ Flem- 
ing said at last. His voice sounded hoarse 
and forced. 

“Neither. It is a plain, straightforward 
offer of marriage. Now I have spoken out 
like a man, and it is open to you to adopt 
the woman’s réle and tell me that, while 
you ente.tain sentiments of the highest 
respect and esteem for me, you have not 
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that feeling which would justify you in ac- 
cepting my flattering offer. Go on!”’ 

Fleming jumped up and began to pace 
the walk before her. His whole nature 
was in revolt. His feelings and his will 
were engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
for the mastery. At last he folded his 
arms and said, looking fixedly into the 
distance : 

“Mrs. Blythe, I do not wish to marry 
you.” 

“That was not what I told you to say; 
but perhaps you found my formula too 
elaborate. It will be enough if you look 
at me and say, ‘Mrs. Blythe, I do not 
love you.’ ” 

“Mrs. Blythe—” 

“No; but look at me.” 

Fleming turned and looked down at that 
charming oval face, the arch eyes raised 
to his, the tremulous lips; then he turned 
quickly away again. 

“T cannot say it,” he said low and un- 
steadily; “you know I cannot. Why do 
you tempt me? I have fought this battle 
out with my own heart, and I will not be 
overcome now—betrayed into an act of 
which I should be ashamed as long as I 
live. Apoge Satana /”’ 

“T am not Satana, and I will not apoge,” 
Mrs. Blythe replied with energy. “ Neither 
am I the victim of my own pride, which I 
make a fetish and call self-respect.” 

Fleming leaned over and took the little 
gloveless hands away from the knees which 
they had been clasping. One of these 
hands he kept close in his while he talked, 
and Anne could feel the throbbing of that 
strong clasp. 

“Listen, dear,’ he said. “You don’t 
know what you are asking me to do. It 
is adorable in you to offer this sacrifice. I 
shall have it to remember all the days of 
my life. But for me to accept it would be 
another matter. I should feel like a scoun- 
drel robbing a child of a bag of gold pieces. 
Good God, Anne! it ’s hard enough lov- 
ing you as I do—don’t make it harder!” 

“T am not a child,” said Anne, “and I 
have counted the cost—my gold pieces are 
Dead Sea apples. No, frankly, that’s a lie. 
I like my money immensely, but I like you 
better; and since I must choose between 
you, why—”’ 

Fleming shook his head. 

“ Now let us look at the thing calmly,” 
Anne went on, as if she had ever looked 
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at anything calmly since she was born. 
“You think it would be shabby in you to 
marry me?” 

“T know it would.” 

“And I think it would be shabby in you 
not to. Perhaps we are neither of us quite 
impartial judges. Suppose we lay it before 
the Bishop and agree to accept his deci- 
sion.” 

“To what purpose? Bishop Alston is a 
man of the world. I know what his point 
of view must be. Why should I humiliate 
myself by giving him reason to think me 
capable of any other?” 

“You say my uncle is a man of the 
world ?”’ 

“In the best sense of the word, yes.” 

“Very good. Now if he sees nothing 
wrong, nothing to be objected to, in this 
course, why should you set yourself up to 
be a better judge than a bishop and a man 
of the world?” 

Silence fell again. Fleming’s stern jaw 
set itself more firmly than before. His eyes 
were inscrutable ; but Anne Blythe had long 
made it a rule when she could not under- 
stand the language of the eyes to watch 
the hands. In the relaxing of the clenched 
fists she read relenting. 

“Mr. Fleming—”’ 

No answer. 

“Blair— No, no, that was not a chal- 
lenge! There are limits even to my au- 
dacity.” 

“And to my self-restraint. Let us go 
home.” 

“And ask the Bishop ?” 

“Yes, since you wish to see me so hu- 
miliated, we will ask the Bishop.” 

“Ah, now you are charming.” 

“T—charming ? I ama miserable weak- 
ling. But what do you suppose you are in 
my eyes? How can I ever hope to tell 
you?” 

“You might try.” 

“Not without danger of repeating my 
indiscretion of a moment ago. Anne, do 
you think—no matter what the Bishop 
says—you might let me kiss you once ? 
Thank you. I shall have that to remem- 
ber. Come what may hereafter, Anne, I 
shall have that. Let us go!” 

Fleming stretched out his hand, and 
Anne laid hers in his, and so, simply, like 
two children, they walked down the path 
together; but when they came in sight of 
the horses and the groom, the sense of the 
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world and its conventions rushed back 
upon them, and Anne pulled her hand 
away, flushing scarlet. 

On their homeward ride, however, ob- 
liviousness of all the universe fell upon 
them again. They forgot everything ex- 
cept that they were together. They walked 
their horses and stopped every once in a 
while, as if, even at this snail’s pace, the 
ride would be ended too soon. 

Now their road lay through dazzling 
patches of sunshine, now through a stretch 
of woods as dark and mysterious as that 
where Dante lost his path midway upon the 
journey of his life. It was all one to them. 

Anne’s state of mind is easy to describe. 
She was wildly, exultantly happy, like a 
gambler who had staked his whole fortune 
on a single cast and won. For her life had 
neither past nor future; it was one great 
absorbing, thrilling zow. 

With Fleming it was different. The hap- 
piness was there, but overlaid with doubts, 
hesitations, questionings, while under all 
lurked a possible despair. His senses were 
particularly alert and acute. He could 
notice every wild flower by the wayside. 
He could swerve Anne’s horse from the 
pool which the last night’s rain had left 
in the road. And yet nothing seemed real. 
For him life was all past and future. It 
was Anne’s voice which brought him back 
to the present. 

“Mr. Fleming, when did you fall in love 
with me?” 

“You called me Blair once.” 

“That was an experiment.” 

“Could n’t you experiment again ?”’ 

“Well, then, when did you— Blair?” 

“T could n’t tell; for my life I could n’t. 
Somewhere in prehistoric ages, I fancy, 
when I was a savage crying for the moon.” 

“ But in your present incarnation.” 

“T don’t know. In looking back, my life 
seems only a series of impressions of you, 
with vacant, meaningless spaces between.”’ 

Fleming’s horse shied at a rock jutting 
out from the hillside. When he had mas- 
tered it, Mrs. Blythe began once more. 

“T don’t intend to let you off so. We 
must get at it by a process of exclusions, 
I see. You were n’t in love with me be- 
fore my father-in-law died ?” 
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“N-no, I suppose not. What an idiot 
I must have been not to be!” 

“Nor that evening in the library when 
I sent for you there in New York?” 

“Wasn’tI? I’m not so sure. In fact, 
I think if the thing had a beginning, it was 
then when you leaned forward in the fire- 
light and said how you wanted to be happy. 
I remember I felt as if it were my own 
youth pleading with me, and I was con- 
scious of a wild desire that you should be 
happy, let it cost what it might to any one 
else; but if I was in love, I did n’t know 
it—not then, nor on the steamer when I 
said good-by ; not even when I came over 
here with George Newton, though now it’s 
as clear as day to me that the desire to see 
you .again was at the bottom of all that.” 

“Yes; but when did you know ?” 

“T ’ll tell you: it was the night of your 
musicale. Walford was there, and he said 
something to me about you—something 
that I did n’t like; but, curiously enough, 
instead of making me more than passingly 
indignant with him, it was like a great 
globe of light striking me in the eyes, and 
my head felt queer and my ears rang, and 
something said, ‘ You ’re in love with her, 
don’t deny it.’”’ 

“How very strange!” said Anne, and 
repeated under her breath, “How very 
strange!” 

“Strange? Notat all; only strange that 
I should have been blind so long.” 

“T did n’t mean that. I was thinking 
that it was a curious thing that it should 
all have come to me on the same evening, 
and through Mr. Walford, too. He had 
brought me a letter—one that Renée Jau- 
don had kept back.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Fleming, “I know 
all about that, and Walford had read it.” 

“He had, and I was very angry; but 
afterward, up in my room, I sat down by 
my window in the moonlight to think it 
over. I grew calmer, and presently my re- 
sentment faded out. ‘After all,’ I thought, 
‘I have no right to be severe toward him. 
Perhaps any man would have done it.’ 
Then I stopped myself indignantly. ‘No; 
there ’s one man who would n’t have done 
it. Blair Fleming would n’t.’ And then— 
J knew.” 


(To be continued) 
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I 


CAPRAROLA AND LANTE 


She E great cardinals did not all build 
their villas within sight of St. Peter’s. 
One of them, Alexander Farnese, chose a 
site above the mountain village of Capra- 
rola, which looks forth over the Etrurian 
plain strewn with its ancient cities— Nepi, 
Orte, and Civita Castellana —to Soracte, ris- 
ing solitary in the middle distance, and the 
encircling line of snow-touched Apennines. 
There is nothing in all Italy like Capra- 
rola. Burckhardt calls it “ perhaps the high- 
est example of restrained majesty which 
secular architecture has achieved’; and 
Herr Gurlitt makes the interesting sugges- 
tion that Vignola, in building it, broke 
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away from the traditional palace-architec- 
ture of Italy and sought his inspiration in 
France. “Caprarola,” he says, “shows the 
northern castle in the most modern form 
it had then attained. . . . We have to do 
here with one of the fortified residences 
rarely seen save in the north, but doubtless 
necessary in a neighborhood exposed to the 
ever-increasing dangers of brgandage. 
Italy, indeed, built castles and_ fortified 
works, but the fortress-palace, equally 
adapted to peace and war, was almost 
unknown.” 

The numerous illustrated publications 
on Caprarola make it unnecessary to de- 
scribe its complex architecture in detail. 
It is sufficient to say that its five bastions 
are surrounded by a deep moat, across 
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which a light bridge at the back of the 
palace leads to the lower garden. ‘lo pass 
from the threatening fagade to the wide- 
spread beauty of pleached walks, fountains 
and grottoes, brings vividly before one the 
curious contrasts of Italian country life in 
the transition period of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Outside, one pictures the cardinal’s 
soldiers and érvavi lounging on the great 
platform above the village; here, within, 
one has a vision of noble ladies and their 
cavaliers sitting under rose-arbors or stroll- 
ing between espaliered lemon-trees, dis- 
cussing a Greek manuscript or a Roman 
bronze, or listening to the last sonnet of 
the cardinal’s court poet. 

The lower garden of Caprarola is a mere 
wreck of overgrown box-parterres and 
crumbling wall and balustrade. Plaster 
statues in all stages of decay stand in the 
niches or cumber the paths; fruit-trees 
have been planted in the flower-beds, and 
the maidenhair withers in grottoes where 
the water no longer flows. The architec- 
tural detail of the fountains and arches is 
sumptuous and beautiful, but the outline 
of the general plan is not easy to trace; 
and one must pass out of this inclosure 
and climb through hanging oak-woods to a 
higher level to gain an idea of what the 
gardens once were. 

Beyond the woods a broad fapis vert 
leads to a level space with a circular 
fountain sunk in turf. Partly surrounding 
this is an architectural composition of rus- 
ticated arcades, between which a chéteau 
@’eau descends the hillside from a grotto 
surmounted by two mighty river-gods, and 
forming the central motive of a majestic 
double stairway of rusticated stonework. 
This leads up to the highest terrace, which 
is crowned by Vignola’s exquisite casino, 
surely the most beautiful garden-house in 
Italy. The motive of, the arcades and 
stairway, though fine in itself, may be criti- 
cized as too massive and important to be 
in keeping with the delicate little building 
above ; but once on the upper terrace, the 
lack of proportion is no longer seen and 
all the surroundings are harmonious. The 
composition is simple: around the casino, 
with its light arcades raised on a broad 
flight of steps, stretches a level box-garden 
with fountains, inclosed in a low wall sur- 
mounted by the famous canephores seen 
in every picture of Caprarola—huge sylvan 
figures half emerging from their stone 


sheaths, some fierce or solemn, some full 
of rustic laughter. ‘The audacity of placing 
that row of fantastic terminal divinities 
against reaches of illimitable air girdled in 
mountains gives an indescribable touch of 
poetry to the upper garden of Caprarola. 
There is a quality of inevitableness about 
it—one feels of it, as of certain great verse, 
that it could not have been otherwise, that, 
in Vasari’s happy phrase, it was dorn, not 
built, 

Not more than twelve miles from Capra- 
rola lies the other famous villa attributed 
to Vignola, and which one wishes he may 
indeed have built, if only to show how a 
great artist can vary his resources in adapt- 
ing himself to a new theme. The Villa 
Lante, at Bagnaia near Viterbo, appears 
to have been the work not of one cardinal, 
but of four. Raphael Riario, Cardinal 
Bishop of Viterbo, began it toward the 
end of the fifteenth century, and the work, 
carried on by his successors in the see, 
Cardinals Ridolfi and Gambara, was finally 
completed in 1588 by Cardinal Montalto, 
nephew of Sixtus V, who bought the estate 
from the bishops of Viterbo and_ be- 
queathed it to the Holy See. Percier and 
Fontaine believe that several architects 
collaborated in the work, but its unity of 
composition shows that the general scheme 
must have originated in one mind, and 
Herr Gurlitt thinks there is nothing to dis- 
prove that Vignola was its author. 

Lante, like Caprarola, has been exhaus- 
tively sketched and photographed, but so 
perfect is it, so far does it surpass, in 
beauty, in preservation, and in the quality 
of garden-magic, all the other great plea- 
sure-houses of Italy, that the student of 
garden-craft may always find fresh inspira- 
tion inits study. If Caprarola is “a garden 
to look out from,” Lante is one “to look 
into,” not in the sense that it is inclosed, 
for its terraces command a wide horizon; 
but the pleasant landscape surrounding it 
is merely accessory to the gardens, a last 
touch of loveliness where all is lovely. 

The designer of Lante understood this, 
and perceived that, where the surroundings 
were unobtrusive, he might elaborate the 
foreground. The flower-garden occupies 
a level space in front of the twin pavilions ; 
for instead of one villa there are two at 
Lante, absolutely identical, and connected 
by a rampe douce which ascends between 
them to an upper terrace. This peculiar 
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arrangement is probably due to the fact 
that Cardinal Montalto, who built the 
second pavilion, found there was no other 
way of providing more house-room without 
disturbing the plan of the grounds. The 
design of the flower-garden is intricate and 
beautiful, and its box-bordered parterres 
inclose one of the most famous and beau- 
tiful fountains in Italy. The abundance 
of water at Lante enabled the designer 
to produce a great variety of effects in 
what Germans call the “ water-art,”’ and 
nowhere was his invention happier than in 
planning this central fountain. It stands 
in a square tank or basin, surrounded by 
a balustrade, and crossed by four little 
bridges which lead to a circular balus- 
traded walk, inclosing an inner basin from 
the center of which rises the fountain. 
Bridges also cross from the circular walk 
to the platform on which the fountain is 
built, so that one may stand under the arch 
of the water-jets, and look across the gar- 
den through a mist of spray. 

Lante, doubly happy in its site, is as rich 
in shade as in water, and the second ter- 
race, behind the pavilions, is planted with 
ancient plane-trees. Above this terrace rise 
three others, all wooded with plane and 
ilex, and down the center, from the woods 
above, rushes the cascade which feeds the 
basin in the flower-garden. The terraces, 
with their balustrades and obelisks and 
double flights of steps, form a stately set- 
ting to this central chateau d’eau, through 
which the water gushes by mossy steps and 
channels to a splendid central composition 
of superimposed basins flanked by recum- 
bent river-gods. 

All the garden-architecture at Lante 
merits special study. The twin pavilions 
seem plain and insignificant after the bril- 
liant elevations of the great Roman villas, 
but regarded as part of the garden-scheme, 
and not as dominating it, they fall into 
their proper place, and are seen to be good 
examples of the severe but pure style of 
the early cinque-cento. Specially interesting 
also is the treatment of the retaining-wall 
which faces the entrance to the grounds; 
and the great gates of the flower-gardens, 
and the fountains and garden-houses on 
the upper terraces, are all happy instances 
of Renaissance garden-art untouched by 
barocchismo. 

At Lante, also, one sees one of the ear- 
liest examples of the inclusion of the wood- 
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landin the garden-scheme. All the sixteenth- 
century villas had small groves adjacent to 
the house, and the shade of the natural 
woodland was used, if possible, as a back- 
ing to the gardens; but at the Villa Lante 
it is boldly worked into the general scheme, 
the terraces and garden-architecture are 
skilfully blent with it, and its recesses are 
pierced by grass alleys leading to clearings 
where pools surrounded by stone seats 
slumber under the spreading branches. 

The harmonizing of wood and garden 
is one of the characteristic features of the 
villas at Frascati; but as these are mostly 
later in date than the Lante grounds, 
priority of invention may be claimed for 
the designer of the latter. It was un- 
doubtedly from the Italian park of the 
Renaissance that Le Notre learned the use 
of the woodland as an adjunct to the gar- 
den; but in France these parks had for the 
most part to be planted, whereas in Italy 
the garden-architect could use the natural 
woodland, which was usually hilly, and the 
effects thus produced were far more varied 
and interesting than those possible in the 
flat artificial parks of France. 


II 
VILLA D’ESTE 


Or the three great villas built by cardinals 
beyond the immediate outskirts of Rome, 
the third and the most famous is the Villa 
d’Este at Tivoli. 

Begun before 1540 by the Cardinal 
Bishop of Cordova, the villa became the 
property of Cardinal Ippolito d’Este, son 
of Alfonso I of Ferrara, who carried on 
its embellishment at the cost of over a 
million Roman scudi. Thence it passed 
successively to two other cardinals of the 
house of Este, who continued its adorn- 
ment, and finally, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was inherited by the ducal house of 
Modena. 

The villa, an unfinished barrack-like 
building, stands on a piazza at one end of 
the town of Tivoli, above gardens which 
descend the steep hillside to the gorge of 
the Anio. These gardens have excited so 
much admiration that little thought has 
been given to the house, though it is suffi- 
ciently interesting to merit attention. It is 
said to have been built by Pirro Ligorio, 
and surprising as it seems that this huge, 
featureless pile should have been designed 
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by the creator of the Casino del Papa, yet 
one observes that the rooms are decorated 
with the same fantastic pebble-work used 
in such profusion at the Villa Pia. In ex- 
tenuation of the ugliness of the Villa d’ Este 
it should moreover be remembered that its 
long fagade is incomplete, save for the 
splendid central portico; and also that, 
while the Villa Pia was intended as shelter 
for a summer afternoon, the great palace 
at Tivoli was planned to house a cardinal 
and his guests, including, it is said, “a 
suite of two hundred and fifty gentlemen 
of the noblest blood of Italy.” When one 
pictures such a throng, with their innu- 
merable retainers, it is easy to understand 
why the Villa d’Este had to be expanded 
out of all likeness to an ordinary country 
house. 

The plan is ingenious and interesting. 
From the village square only a high blank 
wall is visible. Through a door in this wall 
one passes into a frescoed corridor which 
leads to a court inclosed in an open arcade, 
with fountains in rusticated niches. From 
a corner of the court a fine intramural stair- 
way descends to what is, on the garden 
side, the piano nobile of the villa. On this 
side, looking over the gardens, is a long 
enfilade of rooms, gaily frescoed by the 
Zuccheri and their school; and behind the 
rooms runs a vaulted corridor built against 
the side of the hill, and lighted by bull’s-eyes 
in its roof. ‘This corridor has lost its fres- 
cos, but preserves a line of niches deco- 
rated in colored pebbles and stucco-work, 
with gaily painted stucco caryatids sup- 
porting the arches; and as each niche con- 
tains a semicircular fountain, the whole 
length of the corridor must once have 
rippled with running water. . 

The central room opens on the great 
two-storied portico or loggia, whence one 
descends by an outer stairway to a terrace 
running the length of the building, and 
terminated at one end by an ornamental 
wall, at the other by an open loggia over- 
looking the Campagna. From this upper 
terrace, with its dense wall of box and 
laurel, one looks down on the towering 
cypresses and ilexes of the lower gardens. 
The grounds are not large, but the impres- 
sion produced is full of a tragic grandeur. 
The villa towers above so high and bare, 
the descent from terrace to terrace is so 
long and steep, there are such depths of 
mystery in the infinite green distances and 
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in the cypress-shaded pools of the lower 
garden, that one has a sense of awe rather 
than of pleasure in descending from one 
level to another of darkly rustling green. 
3ut it is the omnipresent rush of water 
which gives the Este gardens their peculiar 
character. From the Anio, drawn up the 
hillside at incalculable cost and labor, a 
thousand rills gush downward, terrace by 
terrace, channeling the stone rails of the 
balusters, leaping from step to step, drip- 
ping into mossy conchs, flashing in spray 
from the horns of sea-gods and the jaws of 
mythical monsters, or forcing themselves 
in irrepressible overflow down the ivy- 
matted banks. The whole length of the 
second terrace is edged by a deep stone 
channel, into which the stream drips by a 
hundred outlets over a quivering fringe of 
maidenhair. Every side path or flight of 
steps is accompanied by its sparkling rill, 
every niche in the retaining-walls has its 
water-pouring nymph or gushing urn; the 
solemn depths of green reverberate with 
the tumult of innumerable streams. “‘The 
Anio,”’ as Herr Tuckermann says, “ throbs 
through the whole organism of the garden 
like its inmost vital principle.” 

The gardens of the Villa d’Este were 
probably begun by Pirro Ligorio, and, as 
Herr Gurlitt thinks, continued later by 
Giacomo della Porta. It will doubtless 
never be known how much Ligorio owed 
to the taste of Orazio Olivieri, the famous 
hydraulic engineer, who raised the Anio to 
the hilltop and organized its distribution 
through the grounds. But it is apparent 
that the whole composition was planned 
about the central fact of the rushing Anio: 
that the gardens were to be, as it were, an 
organ on which the water played. The 
result is extraordinarily romantic and beau- 
tiful, and the versatility with which -the 
stream is used, the varying effects won 
from it, bear witness to the imaginative 
feeling of the designer. 

When all has been said in praise of the 
poetry and charm of the Este gardens, it 
must be owned that from the architect’s 
standpoint they are less satisfying than 
those of the other great cinque-cento villas. 
The plan is worthy of all praise, but the 
details are too complicated, and the orna- 
ment is either trivial or cumbrous. So in- 
ferior is the architecture to that of the 
Lante gardens and Caprarola that Burck- 
hardt was probably right in attributing 
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much of it to the seventeenth century. 
Here for the first time one feels the heavy 
touch of the baroque. The fantastic mo- 
saic and stucco temple containing the 
water organ above the great cascade, the 
arches of triumph, the celebrated “ grotto 
of Arethusa,” the often-sketched fountain 
on the second terrace, all seem pitiably 
tawdry when compared with the garden- 
architecture of Raphael or Vignola. Some 
of the details of the composition are ab- 
solutely puerile—such as the toy model of 
an ancient city, thought to be old Rome, 
and perhaps suggested by the miniature 
“Valley of Canopus” in the neighboring 
Villa of Hadrian; and there are endless 
complications of detail, where the earlier 
masters would have felt the need of breadth 
and simplicity. Above all, there is a want 
of harmony between the landscape and its 
treatment. The baroque garden-architec- 
ture of Italy is not without charm, and even 
a touch of the grotesque has its attraction in 
the flat gardens of Lombardy or the sunny 
Euganeans; but the cypress-groves of the 
Villa d’ Este are too solemn, and the Roman 
landscape is too august, to suffer the near- 
ness of the trivial. 
Ill 
FRASCATI 


THE most famous group of villas in the 
Roman country-side lies on the hill above 
Frascati. Here in the middle of the six- 
teenth century Flaminio Ponzio built the 
palace of Mondragone for Cardinal Scipi- 
one Borghese. Aloft among hanging ilex- 
woods rises the mighty pile on its projecting 
basement. This fortress-like ground floor, 
with high-placed grated windows, is com- 


mon to all the earlier villas on the brigand-. 


haunted slopes of Frascati. An avenue of 
ancient ilexes (now cruelly cut into) leads 
up through the park to the villa, which is 
preceded by a great walled courtyard, with 
fountains in the usual rusticated niches. To 
the right of this court is another, flanked by 
the splendid loggia of Vignola, with the Bor- 
ghese eagles and dragons alternating in its 
sculptured spandrels, and a vaulted ceiling 
adorned with s/ucchi—one of the most splen- 
did pieces of garden-architecture in Italy. 
At the other end of this inner court, 
which was formerly a flower-garden, Gio- 
vanni Fontana, whose name is identified 
with the fountains of Frascati, constructed 
a thédtre da’ eau, raised above the court and 


approached by a double ramp elaborately’ 
inlaid in mosaic. ‘This ornate composition, 
with a series of mosaic niches simulating 
arcaded galleries in perspective, is now in 
ruins, and the most impressive thing about 
Mondragone is the naked majesty of its 
great terrace, unadorned save by a central 
fountain and two tall twisted columns, and 
looking out over the wooded slopes of the 
park to Frascati, the Campagna, and the sea. 

On a neighboring height lies the more 
famous Villa Aldobrandini, built for the 
cardinal of that name by Giacomo della 
Porta in 1598, and said by Evelyn, who 
saw it fifty years later, “to surpass the 
most delicious places . . . forits situation, 
elegance, plentiful water, groves, ascents, 
and prospects.” 

The house itself does not bear compari- 
son with such buildings as the Villa Medici 
or the Villa Pamphily. In style it shows 
the first stage of the baroque, before that 
school had found its formula. Like all the 
hill-built villas of Frascati, it is a story 
lower at the back than in front; and the 
roof of this lower story forms at each end 
a terrace level with the first-floor windows. 
These terraces are adorned with two curi- 
ous turrets, resting on baroque basements 
and crowned by swallow-tailed crenelations 
—a fantasticreversion to medievalism,more 
suggestive of “ Strawberry HillGothic”’ than 
of the Italian seventeenth century. 

Orazio Olivieri and Giovanni Fontana 
are said to have collaborated with Giacomo 
della Porta in designing the princely gar- 
dens of the villa. Below the house a series 
of splendid stone terraces lead to a long 
tapis vert, with an ilex avenue down its 
center, which descends to the much-ad- 
mired grille of stone and wrought-iron in- 
closing the grounds at the foot of the hill. 
Behind the villa, in a semicircle cut out of 
the hillside, is Fontana’s famous water- 
theater, of which Evelyn gives a pictur- 
esque description : “ Just behind the Palace 

. rises a high hill or mountain all over- 
clad with tall wood, and so formed by na- 
ture as if it had been cut out by art, from 
the summit of which falls a cascade . 
precipitating into a large theater of water. 
Under this is an artificial grot wherein are 
curious rocks, hydraulic organs, and all 
sorts of singing birds, moving and chirping 
by force of the water, with several other 
pageants and surprising inventions. In the 
center of one of these rooms rises a copper 
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ball that continually dances about three 
feet above the pavement, by virtue of a 
wind conveyed secretly to a hole beneath 
it; with many other devices for wetting 
the unwary spectators. . . . In one of these 
theaters of water is an Atlas spouting, ... 
and another monster makes a terrible roar- 
ing with a horn; but, above all, the represen- 
tation of a storm is most natural, with such 
fury of rain, wind, and thunderas one would 
imagine oneself in some extreme tempest.” 

Atlas and the monster are silent, and the 
tempest has ceased to roar; but the archi- 
tecture of the great water-theater remains 
intact. It has been much extolled by so 
good a critic as Herr Gurlitt, yet compared 
with Vignola’s loggia at Mondragone or 
the terrace of the Orti Farnesiani, it is a 
heavy and uninspired production. It suf- 
fers also from too great proximity to the 
villa, and from being out of scale with the 
latter’s modest elevation : there is a distinct 
lack of harmony between the two facades. 
But even Evelyn could not say too much 
in praise of the glorious descent of the cas- 
cade from the hilltop. It was in the gui- 
dance of rushing water that the Roman 
garden-architects of the seventeenth cen- 
tury showed their poetic feeling and end- 
less versatility ; and the architecture of the 
upper garden at the Aldobrandini merits 
all the admiration which has been wasted 
on its pompous theater. 

Another example of a théatre d’eau, less 
showy but far more beautiful, is to be seen 
at the neighboring Villa Conti (now Tor- 
lonia). Of the formal gardens of this villa 
there remain only the vast terraced stair- 
ways which now lead to an ilex-grove level 
with the first story of the villa. This grove 
is intersected by mossy alleys, leading to 
circular clearings where fountains overflow 
their wide stone basins, and benches are 
ranged about in the deep shade. ‘The 
central alley, on the axis of the villa, leads 
through the wood to a great grassy semi- 
circle at the foot of an ilex-clad hill. ‘The 
base of the hillside is faced with a long 
arcade of twenty niches, divided by pilas- 
ters, and each containing a fountain. In 
the center is a great baroque pile of rock- 
work, from which the spray tosses into a 
semicircular basin, which also receives the 
cascade descending from the hilltop. This 
cascade is the most beautiful thing in foun- 
tain-architecture in Frascati. It falls by a 
series of inclined stone ledges into four 


oval basins, each a little wider than the 
one above it. On each side, stone steps 
which follow the curves of the basins lead 
to a grassy plateau above, with a balus- 
traded terrace overhanging the rush of the 
cascade. ‘The upper plateau is inclosed in 
ilexes, and in its center is one of the most 
beautiful fountains in Italy—a large basin 
surrounded by a richly sculptured balus- 
trade. ‘The plan of this fountain is an in- 
teresting example of the variety which the 
Italian garden-architects gave to the out- 
line of their basins. Even inthe smaller gar- 
dens the plan of these basins is varied with 
taste and originality; and the small wall- 
fountains are also worthy of careful study. 

Among the villas of Frascati there are 
two, less famous than the foregoing, but 
even more full of a romantic charm. One 
is the Villa Muti, a mile or two beyond 
the town, on the way to Grotta Ferrata. 
From the gate three ancient ilex avenues 
lead to the villa, the central one being on 
the axis of the lowest garden. The ground 
rises gradually toward the house, and the 
space between the ilex avenues was prob- 
ably once planted in formal boskets, as 
fragments of statuary are still seen among 
the trees. ‘The house, set against the hill- 
side, with the usual fortress-like basement, 
is two stories lower toward the dasse-cour 
than toward the gardens. The avenue to 
the left of the entrance leads to a small 
garden, probably once a court, in front of 
the villa, whence one looks down over a 
mighty retaining-wall at the basse-cour on 
the left. On the right, divided from the 
court by a low wall surmounted by vases, 
lies the most beautiful box-garden in Italy, 
laid out in an elaborate geometrical design, 
and inclosed on three sides by high clipped 
walls of box and laurel, and on the fourth 
by a retaining-wall which sustains an upper 
garden. Nothing can surpass the hushed 
and tranquil beauty of the scene. There 
are no flowers or bright colors—only the 
contrasted tints of box and ilex and laurel, 
and the vivid green of the moss spreading 
over damp paths and ancient stonework. 

In the upper garden, which is of the 
same length but narrower, the box-parterres 
are repeated. This garden, at the end 
nearest the villa, has a narrow raised ter- 
race, with an elaborate architectural re- 
taining-wall, containing a central fountain 
in stucco-work. Steps flanked by statues 
lead up to this fountain, and thence one 
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passes by another flight of steps to the 
third, or upper, garden, which is level with 
the back of the villa. This third garden, 
the largest of the three, was once also laid 
out in formal parterres and boskets set 
with statues, and though it has now been 
remodeled in the landscape style, its old 
plan may still be traced. Before it was 
destroyed the three terraces of the Villa 
Muti must have formed the most enchant- 
ing garden in Frascati, and their plan and 
architectural details are worthy of careful 
study, for they belong to the rare class of 
small Italian gardens where grandeur was 
less sought for than charm and sylvan se- 
clusion, and where the Latin passion for 
the monumental was subordinated to a 
desire for moderation and simplicity. 

The Villa Falconieri, on the hillside 
below Mondragone, is remarkable for the 
wealth of its garden-architecture. The 
grounds are entered by two splendid stone 
gateways, the upper one being on an axis 
with the villa. A grass avenue leads from 
this gate to an arch of triumph, a rusticated 
elevation with niches and _ statues, sur- 
mounted by the inscription “ Horatius Fal- 
conieris,” and giving access to the inner 
grounds. Hence a straight avenue runs 
between formal ilex-groves to the court 
before the house. On the right, above the 
bosco, is a lofty wall of rock, picturesquely 
overgrown by shrubs and creepers, with 
busts and other fragments of antique sculp- 
ture set here and there on its projecting 
ledges. ‘This natural cliff sustains an upper 
plateau, where there is an oblong artificial 
water (called “the lake ’’) inclosed in rock- 
work and surrounded by a grove of mighty 
cypresses. From this shady solitude the 
wooded slopes of the lower park are 
reached by a double staircase so simple 
and majestic in design that it harmonizes 
perfectly with the sylvan wildness which 
characterizes the landscape. ‘This staircase 
should be studied as an example of the 
way in which the Italian garden-architects 
could lay aside exuberance and whimsi- 
cality when their work was intended to 
blend with some broad or solemn effect of 
nature. 

The grounds of the Villa Falconieri were 
laid out by Cardinal Ruffini in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, but the villa was 
not built till 1648. It is one of the most 
charming creations of Borromini, that bril- 
liant artist in whom baroque architecture 


found its happiest expression; and the 
Villa Falconieri makes one regret that he 
did not oftener exercise his fancy in the 
construction of such pleasure-houses. The 
elevation follows the tradition of the 
Roman villa suburbana, ‘The center of 
the ground floor is an arcaded loggia, the 
roof of which forms a terrace to the re- 
cessed story above; while the central mo- 
tive of this first story is another semicircu- 
lar recess, adorned with stucco ornament 
and surmounted by a broken pediment. 
The attic story is set still farther back, so 
that its balustraded roof-line forms a back- 
ground for the richly decorated fagade, 
and the building, though large, thus pre- 
serves the airy look and lightness of pro- 
portion which had come to be regarded as 
suited to the suburban pleasure-house. 

To the right of the villa, the composition 
is prolonged by a gateway with coupled 
columns surmounted by stone dogs, and 
leading from the forecourt to the adjoin- 
ing basse-cour. About the latter are 
grouped a number of low farm-buildings, 
to which a touch of the baroque gives pic- 
turesqueness. In the charm of its elevation, 
and in the happy juxtaposition of garden- 
walls and outbuildings, the Villa Falconieri 
forms the most harmonious and successful 
example of garden-architecture in Frascati. 

The elevation which most resembles it 
is that of the Villa Lancellotti. Here the 
house, which is probably nearly a century 
earlier, shows the same happy use of the 
open loggia, which in this case forms the 
central feature of the first story, above a 
stately pedimented doorway. The loggia is 
surmounted by a kind of square-headed 
gable crowned by a balustrade with statues, 
-and the fagade on each side of this central 
composition is almost Tuscan in its severity. 
Before the house lies a beautiful box-garden 
of intricate design, inclosed in high walls 
of ilex; with the inevitable théatre d’eau at 
its farther end. This is a semicircular 
composition, with statues in niches between 
rusticated pilasters, and a central grotto 
whence a fountain pours into a wide balus- 
traded basin; the whole being surmounted 
by another balustrade, with a statue set on 
each pier. It is harmonious and dignified 
in design, but unfortunately a fresh coat- 
ing of brown and yellow paint has de- 
stroyed that exquisite patina by means of 
which the climate of Italy effects the grad- 
ual blending of nature and architecture. 
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THE SEA-WOLF 


BY JACK LONDON 


Author of ‘‘ The Call of the Wild,” ‘‘ The God of his Fathers,”’ ete. 


In the early chapters of “The Sea-Wolf,” the narrator of the tale, Humphrey Van 
Weyden, a literary critic and man of leisure, in crossing San Francisco Bay in a ferry- 
boat, is wrecked in the fog. He is carried out to sea, and picked up by the sealing- 
schooner Ghos¢, outward bound. The captain, “Wolf” Larsen, refuses to put him 
ashore or to permit him to be taken off by a pilot-boat, and, being short-handed by the 
death of his mate, forces upon Van Weyden the duties of cabin-boy. Van Weyden is 
robbed and ill used by Mugridge, the cook, but obtains no redress from the captain, who 
is a Curious compound of brutality and self-culture. The captain varies the monotony of 
life at sea by acts of cruelty to his men, and at times entertains Van Weyden with his 
singular views of life. Meanwhile he plays cards with his cook, and wins from him 
the money that has been stolen from Van Weyden. For days he keeps the latter by 
him, discussing life and literature, but after tormenting him physically, sends him 
back to the galley, where the cook threatens his life and stabs one of the crew. For 
three days a blinding headache confines the Sea-Wolf to his room; after it has passed 
he resumes his discussions with Van Weyden, illustrating his theory of the love of life 


by choking his companion into insensibility. 
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HE last twenty-four hours 
have witnessed a carnival of 
leat nhvege A to fore- 







know ‘where to male Wolf Larsen was 
really the cause of it. The relations among 
the men, strained and made tense by feuds, 
quarrels, and grudges, were in a state of 
unstable equilibrium. Wolf Larsen dis- 
turbed the equilibrium, and evil passions 
flared up like flame in prairie-grass. 
Thomas Mugridge was proving himself 
a sneak, a spy, aninformer. He attempted 
to curry favor and reinstate himself in the 
good graces of the captain by carrying 
tales of the men forward. He it was, I 
know, that carried some of Johnson’s hasty 
talk to Wolf Larsen. Johnson, it seems, 
had bought a suit of oilskins from the 
slop-chest and found them to be of greatly 
inferior quality. Nor was he slow in ad- 
vertising the fact. ‘The slop-chest is a sort 





of miniature dry-goods store which is car- 
ried by all sealing-schooners and which is 
stocked with articles peculiar to the needs 
of the sailors. Whatever a sailor purchases 
is taken from his subsequent earnings on 
the sealing-grounds; for, as it is with the 
hunters, so it is with the boat-pullers and 
steerers: in the place of wages, they re- 
ceive a “lay,” a rate of so much per skin 
for every skin captured in their particular 
boat. 

But of Johnson’s grumbling at the slop- 
chest I knew nothing, so that what I wit- 
nessed came with the shock of sudden 
surprise. I had just finished sweeping the 
cabin, and had been inveigled by Wolf 
Larsen into a discussion of Hamlet, his 
favorite Shaksperian character, when 
Johansen descended the companion-stairs, 
followed by Johnson. Thelatter’s cap came 
off, after the custom of the sea, and he 
stood respectfully in the middle of the 
cabin, swaying heavily and uneasily to the 
roll of the schooner, and facing the cap- 
tain. 
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*“THE BOY HURLED HIS IMPRECATIONS RECKLESSLY FULL IN THE FACE OF THE CAPTAIN” 
































THE SEA-WOLF 


“Shut the doors and draw the slide,” 
Wolf Larsen said to me. 

I noticed an anxious light in Johnson’s 
eyes, but mistook it for the native shyness 
and embarrassment of the man. The mate, 


Johansen, stood away several feet to the. 


side of him, and fully three yards in front 
of him sat Wolf Larsen on one of the re- 
volving cabin chairs. An appreciable pause 
fell after I had closed the doors and drawn 
theslide—a pause that must have lasted fully 
aminute. It was broken by Wolf Larsen. 

“Yonson,” he began. 

“My name is Johnson, sir,” the sailor 
boldly corrected. 

“Well, Johnson, then, — you! 
you guess why I have sent for you?” 

“Yes, and no, sir,” was the slow reply. 
“My work is done well. The mate knows 
that, and you know it, sir. So there can- 
not be any complaint.” 

“ And is that all ?”” Wolf Larsen queried, 
his voice soft and low and purring. 

“T know you have it in for me,” Johnson 
continued with his unalterable and pon- 
derous slowness. “You do not like me. 
You—you—” 

“Go on,” Wolf Larsen prompted. 
“Don’t be afraid of my feelings.”’ 

“T am not afraid,” the sailor retorted, 
a slight angry flush rising through his sun- 
burn. “ You do not like me because I am 
too much of a man, that is why, sir.” 

“You are too much of a man for ship 
discipline, if that is what you mean, and 
if you know what I mean,” was Wolf Lar- 
sen’s retort. 

“T know English, and I know what you 
mean, sir,” Johnson answered, his flush 
deepening at the slur on his knowledge of 
the English language. 

“Johnson,” Wolf Larsen said, with an 
air of dismissing all that had gone before 
as introductory to the main business in 
hand, “I understand you ’re not quite sat- 
isfied with those oilskins.”’ 

“No, Iam not. They are no good, sir.” 

“And you ’ve been shooting off your 
mouth about them.” 

“TI say what I think, sir,” the sailor an- 
swered courageously, not failing at the 
same time in ship courtesy, which de- 
manded that “sir” be appended to each 
speech he made. 

It was at this moment that I chanced to 
glance at Johansen. His big fists were 
clenching and unclenching, and his face 
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was positively fiendish, so malignantly did 
he look at Johnson. I noticed a black dis- 
coloration, still faintly visible, under Johan- 
sen’s eye, a mark of the thrashing he had 
received a few nights before from the sailor. 
For the first time I began to divine that 
something terrible was about to be enacted 
—what, I could not imagine. 

“Do you know what happens to men 
who say what you ’ve said about my 
slop-chest and me?” Wolf Larsen was 


demanding. 
“T know, sir,’ was the answer. 
“What?” Wolf Larsen demanded 


sharply and imperatively. 

“What you and the mate there are going 
to do to me, sir.” 

At this Larsen sprang from the sitting 
posture like a wild animal, a tiger, and like 
a tiger covered the intervening space in 
an avalanche of fury that Johnson strove 
vainly to fend off. He threw one arm down 
to protect the stomach, the other arm up 
to protect the head; but Wolf Larsen’s fist 
drove midway between, on the chest, with 
a crushing, resounding impact. Johnson’s 
breath, suddenly expelled, shot from his 
mouth, and as suddenly checked, with the 
forced, audible expiration of a man wield- 
ing an ax. He almost fell backward, and 
swayed from side to side in an effort to 
recover his balance. 

Johnson fought bravely enough, but he 
was no match for Wolf Larsen, much less 
for Wolf Larsen and the mate. It was 
frightful. I had not imagined a human 
being could endure so much and still live 
and struggle on. And struggle on Johnson 
did. Of course there was no hope for him, 
not the slightest, and he knew it as well as 
I, but by the manhood that was in him he 
could not cease from fighting for that man- 
hood. 

It was too much for me to witness. I 
felt that I should lose my mind, and I ran 
up the companion-stairs to open the doors 
and escape on deck. But Wolf Larsen, 
leaving his victim for the moment, and 
with one of his tremendous springs, gained 
my side, and flung me into the far corner 
of the cabin. 

“The phenomenon of life, Hump,” he 
girded at me. “Stay and watch it. You 
may gather data on the immortality of the 
soul. Besides, you know, we can’t hurt 
Johnson’s soul. It’s only the fleeting form 
we may demolish.” 
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It seemed centuries, possibly it was no 


more than ten minutes, that the beating . 


continued. And when Johnson could no 
longer rise, they still continued to beat and 
kick him where he lay. 

“Easy, Johansen; easy as she goes,” 
Wolf Larsen finally said. 

But the beast in the mate was up and 
rampant, and Wolf Larsen was compelled 
to brush him away with a back-handed 
sweep of the arm, gentle enough, appa- 
rently, but which hurled Johansen back 
like a cork, driving his head against the 
wall with a crash. He fell to the floor, 
half stunned for the moment, breathing 
heavily and blinking his eyes in a stupid 
sort of way. 

“Jerk open the doors, Hump,” Larsen 
commanded. 

I obeyed, and the two brutes picked up 
the senseless man like a sack of rubbish 
and hove him clear up the companion- 
stairs, through the narrow doors, and out 
on deck. Louis, his boat-mate, gave a turn 
of the wheel and gazed imperturbably into 
the binnacle. 

Not so George Leach, the erstwhile 
cabin-boy. Fore and aft there was nothing 
that could have surprised us more than 
his consequent behavior. He it was that 
came up on the poop, without orders, and 
dragged Johnson forward, where he set 
about dressing his wounds as well as he 
could and making him comfortable. 

I had come up on deck for a breath of 
fresh air and to try to get some repose for 
my overwrought nerves. Wolf Larsen was 
smoking a cigar and examining the patent 
log which the Ghost usually towed astern, 
but which had been hauled in for some 
purpose. Suddenly Leach’s voice came to 
my ears. It was tense and hoarse with an 
overmastering rage. I turned and saw him 
standing just beneath the break of the poop 
on the port side of the galley. His face 
was convulsed and white, his eyes were 
flashing, his clenched fists raised overhead, 
as the boy hurled his imprecations reck- 
lessly full in the face of the captain, who 
had sauntered slowly forward to the break 
of the poop, and leaning his elbow on the 
corner of the cabin, gazed down thought- 
fully and curiously at the excited boy. 

Leach went on, indicting Wolf Larsen 
as he had never been indicted before. The 
sailors assembled in a fearful group just 
outside the forecastle scuttle, and watched 
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and listened. The hunters piled pell-mell 
out of the steerage, but as Leach’s tirade 
continued I saw that there was no levity 
in their faces. Even they were frightened, 
not at the boy’s terrible words, but at his 
terrible audacity. It did not seem possible 
that any living creature could thus beard 
Wolf Larsen to his teeth. I know for my- 
self that I was shocked into admiration of 
the boy, and I saw in him the splendid 
invincibleness of immortality rising above 
the flesh and the fears of the flesh, as in 
the prophets of old, to condemn unright- 
eousness. 

And such condemnation! He haled 
forth Wolf Larsen’s soul naked to the 
scorn of men. He rained upon it curses 
from God and high heaven, and withered 
it with a heat of invective that savored of 
a medieval excommunication of the Catho- 
lic Church. He ran the gamut of denun- 
ciation, rising to heights of wrath, and from 
sheer exhaustion sinking to the most in- 
decent abuse. 

Everybody looked for, Larsen to leap 
upon the boy and destroy him. But it was 
not his whim. His cigar went out, and he 
continued to gaze silently and curiously. 

Leach had worked himself into an ecs- 
tasy of impotent rage. 

“Pig! Pig! Pig!” he was reiterating 
at the top of his lungs. “Why don’t you 
come down and kill me, you murderer ? 
You can do it. I ain’t afraid. There ’s no 
one to stop you! Come on, you coward! 
Kill-me! Kill me! Kill me!” 

It was at this stage that Thomas Mug- 
ridge’s erratic soul brought him into the 
scene. He had been listening at the galley 
door, but he now came out, ostensibly to . 
fling some scraps over the side, but ob- 
viously to see the killing he was certain 
would take place. He smirked greasily up 
into the face of Wolf Larsen, who seemed 
not to see him. But the Cockney was un- 
abashed, and turned to Leach, saying: 

“Such language! Shockin’!” 

Leach’s rage was no longer impotent. 
Here at last was something ready to hand, 
and for the first time since the stabbing the 
Cockney had appeared outside the galley 
without his knife. The words had barely 
left his mouth when he was knocked down 
by Leach. Three times he struggled to his 
feet, striving to gain the galley, and each 
time was knocked down. 

“Oh, Lord!” he cried. “’Elp! ’Elp! 
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Tyke ’im aw’y, carn’t yer? Tyke ’im 
aw’y ! ” 

The hunters laughed from sheer relief. 
Tragedy had dwindled, the farce had 
begun. The sailors now crowded boldly 
aft, grinning and shuffling, to watch the 
pommeling of the hated Cockney. And 
even I felt a great joy surge up within me. 
I confess that I delighted in this beating 
Leach was giving to Thomas Mugridge, 
though it was as terrible, almost, as the 
one Mugridge had caused to be given to 
Johnson. But the expression of Wolf Lar- 
sen’s face did not change, nor did his po- 
sition. For all his pragmatic certitude, it 
seemed as if he watched the play and 
movement of life in the hope of discover- 
ing something more about it. And no one 
interfered. Leach could have killed the 
Cockney, but, having evidently filled the 
measure of his vengeance, he drew away 
from his prostrate foe, who was whimper- 
ing and wailing in a puppyish sort of way, 
and walked forward. 

But these two affairs were only the open- 
ing events of the day’s program. In the 
afternoon Smoke and Henderson fell foul 
of each other, and a fusillade of shots came 
up from the steerage, followed by a stam- 
pede of the other four hunters for the deck. 
A column of thick, acrid smoke, the kind 
always made by black powder, was arising 
through the open companion-way, and 
down through it leaped Wolf Larsen. The 
sound of blows and scuffling came to our 
ears. Both men were wounded, and he 
was thrashing them both for having dis- 
obeyed his orders and crippled themselves 
in advance of the hunting season. In fact, 
they were badly wounded, and, having 
thrashed them, he proceeded to operate 
upon them in a rough surgical fashion and 
to dress their wounds. I served as assis- 
tant while he probed and cleansed the pas- 
sages made by the bullets, and I saw the 
two men endure his crude surgery without 
anesthetics and with no more to uphold 
them than a stiff tumbler of whisky. 

Then, in the first dog-watch, trouble 
came to a head in the forecastle. It took 
its rise out of the tittle-tattle and tale-bear- 
ing that had been the cause of Johnson’s 
beating, and from the noise we heard, and 
from the sight of the bruised men next day, 
it was patent that half the forecastle had 
soundly drubbed the other half. 

The second dog-watch and the day 
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wound up with a fight between Johansen 
and the lean, Yankee-looking hunter, Lati- 
mer. It was caused by some remarks of 
Latimer’s concerning the noises made by 
the mate in his sleep, and though Johansen 
was whipped, he kept the steerage awake 
for the rest of the night while he blissfully 
slumbered and fought the fight over and 
over again. 


XIII 


For three days I did my own work and 
Thomas Mugridge’s, too, and I flatter my- 
self that I did his work well. I know that 
it won Wolf Larsen’s approval, while the 
sailors beamed with satisfaction during the 
brief time my régime lasted. 

“The first clean bite since I come 
aboard,” Harrison said to me at the galley 
door, as he returned the dinner pots and 
pans from the forecastle. “Somehow, Tom- 
my’s grub always tastes of grease,—stale 
grease, —and I reckon he ain’t changed his 
shirt since he left ’ Frisco.” 

“T know he has n't,” I answered. 

“And I'll bet he sleeps in it,” Harrison 
added. 

“And you won’t lose,” I agreed. “The 
same shirt, and he has n’t had it off once 
in all this time.” 

But three days were all Wolf Larsen al- 
lowed him in which to recover from the 
effects of the beating. On the fourth day, 
lame and sore, scarcely able to see, so 
closed were his eyes, he was haled from 
his bunk by the nape of the neck and set 
to his duty. He sniffled and wept, but 
Wolf Larsen was pitiless. 

“ And see that you serve no more slops,” 
was his parting injunction. “No more 
grease and dirt, mind, and a clean shirt 
occasionally, or you ’ll get a tow over the 
side. Understand ?” 

Thomas Mugridge crawled weakly 
across the galley floor, and a short lurch 
of the Ghost sent him staggering. In at- 
tempting to recover himself, he reached 
for the iron railing which surrounded the 
stove and kept the pots from sliding off; 
but he missed the railing, and his hand, 
with his weight behind it, landed squarely 
on the hot surface. 

“Oh, Gawd, Gawd, wot ’ave I done?” 
he wailed, sitting down in the coal-box and 
nursing his new hurt by rocking back and 
forth. “W’y ’as all this come on me? It 
mykes me fair sick, it does, an’ I try so 
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’ard to go through life ’armless an’ ’urtin’ 
nobody.” 

The tears were running down his puffed 
and discolored cheeks, and his face was 
drawn with pain. A savage expression 
flitted across it. 

“Oh, ’ow I ’ate ’im! ’Ow I ’ate ’im!” 
he gritted out. 

“Whom?” I asked; but the poor wretch 
was weeping again over his misfortunes. 
Less difficult it was to guess whom he 
hated than whom he did not hate; for I 
had come to see a malignant devil in him 
which impelled him to hate all the world. 
I sometimes thought that he hated even 
himself, so grotesquely had life dealt with 
him, and so monstrously. At such mo- 
ments a great sympathy welled up within 
me, and I felt shame that I had ever joyed 
in his discomfiture or pain. Life had been 
unfair to him. It had played him a scurvy 
trick when it fashioned him into the thing 
he was, and it had played him scurvy tricks 
ever since. What chance had he to be 
anything else than what he was? And as 
though answering my unspoken thought, 
he wailed: 

“T never ’ad no chance, nor ’arf a 
chance! ’Oo was there to send me to 
school, or put tommy in my ’ungry belly 
wen I was a kiddy? ’Oo ever did any- 
thing for me, heh? ’Oo, I s’y?” 

“Never mind, Tommy,” I said, placing 
a soothing hand on his shoulder. “ Cheer 
up. It’llallcomerightin the end. You’ve 
long years before you, and you can make 
anything you please of yourself.” 

“Tt ’s a lie!” he shouted in my face, 
flinging off the hand. “It’s a lie, an’ you 
know it. I’m already myde, an’ myde out 
of leavin’s an’ scraps. It’s all right for 
you, 7Ump. You was born a gentleman. 
You never knew wot it was to go ’ungry, 
to cry yerself asleep with a gnawin’ an’ 
gnawin’, like a rat, inside yer. It carn’t 
- come right. If I was President of the 
‘United Stytes to-morrer, ’ow would it fill 
my belly for one time w’en I was a kiddy 
an’ it went empty ? 

“’Ow could it, I s’y? I was born to 
sufferin’ an’ sorrer. I ’ve ’ad more cruel 
sufferin’ than any ten men, I ’ave. I ’ve 
been in ’orspital ’arf my bleedin’ life. I’ve 
’ad the fever in Aspinwall, in ’Avana, in 

New Orleans. I near died of the scurvy, 
an’ was rotten with it six months in Bar- 
bados. Smallpox in ’Onolulu, two broken 
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legs in Shanghai, pneumonia in Unalaska, 
three busted ribs an’ my insides all twisted 
in ’Frisco. An’ ’ere I am now. Look at 
me! Look at me! My ribs kicked loose 
from my back again. I ’ll be coughin’ 
blood before eyght bells. ’Ow can it be 
myde up to me, I arsk? ’Oo’s goin’ to do 
it? Gawd? ’Ow Gawd must ’ave ’ated 
me w’en ’e signed me on for a voyage in 
this bloomin’ world of ’is!” 

This tirade against destiny went on for 
an hour or more, and then he buckled to 
his work, limping and groaning, and in his 
-yes a great hatred for all created things. 

Several days more passed before Jokn- 
son crawled on deck and went about his 
work in a half-hearted way. He was still 
a sick man, and I more than once observed 
him creeping painfully aloft to a topsail 
or drooping wearily as he stood at the 
wheel. But, still worse, it seemed that his 
spirit was broken. He was abject before 
Wolf Larsen, and almost groveled to J ohan- 
sen. Not so Leach. He went about the 
deck like a tiger-cub, glaring his hatred 
openly at Wolf Larsen and Johansen. 

“T ’ll do for you yet, you slab-footed 
Swede,” I heard him say to Johansen one 
night on deck. 

The mate cursed him in the darkness, 
and the next moment some missile struck 
the galley a sharp rap. There was more 
cursing, and a mocking laugh, and when 
all was quiet I stole outside and found a 
heavy knife embedded over an inch in the 
solid wood. A few minutes later the mate 
came fumbling about in search of it, but 
I returned it privily to Leach next day. 
He grinned when I handed it over, yet it 
was a grin that contained more sincere 
thanks than a multitude of the verbosities 
of speech common to the members of my 
own class. 

Unlike any one else in the ship’s com- 
pany, I now found myself with no quarrels 
on my hands and in the good graces of 
all. The hunters possibly no more than 
tolerated me, though none of them disliked 
me; while Smoke and Henderson, con- 
valescent under a deck awning and swing- 
ing day and night in their hammocks, 
assured me that I was better than any 
hospital nurse, and that they would not 
forget me at the end of the voyage when 
they were paid off. As though I stood in 
need of their money—I, who could have 
bought them out, bag and baggage, and 














the schooner and its equipment, a hundred 
times over! But upon me had devolved 
the task of tending their wounds and pull- 
ing them through, and I did my best by 
them. 

Wolf Larsen underwent~ another bad 
attack of headache, which lasted two days. 
He must have suffered severely, for he 
called me in and obeyed my commands 
like a sick child. But nothing I could do 
seemed to relieve him. At my suggestion, 
however, he gave up smoking and drink- 
ing, though why so magnificent an animal 
as he should have headaches at all puzzled 
me. 

“’T is the hand of God, I ’m tellin’ 
you,” was the way Louis saw it. “’T isa 
visitation for his black-hearted deeds, an’ 
there’s more behind an’ comin’, or else—”’ 

“Or else,” I prompted. 

“God is noddin’ an’ not doin’ his duty, 
though it ’s me as should n’t say it.” 

I was mistaken when I said that I was 
in the good graces of all. Not only did 
Thomas Mugridge continue to hate me, 
but he had discovered a new reason for 
hating me. It took me no little while 
to puzzle it out, but I finally discovered 
that it was because I was more luckily 
born than he—‘“gentleman born,” he 
put it. 

“ And still no more dead men,” I twitted 
Louis, when Smoke and Henderson, side 
by side, in friendly conversation, took their 
first exercise on deck. 

Louis surveyed me with his shrewd gray 
eyes and shook his head portentously. 

“She ’s a-comin’, I tell you, an’ it ’ll be 
sheets an’ halyards, stand by all hands, 
when she begins to howl. I ’ve had the 
feel iv it this long time, an’ I can feel it 
now as plainly as I feel the riggin’ iv a 
dark night. She ’s close, she ’s close.” 

“Who goes first?” I queried. 

“Not old fat Louis, I promise you,” he 
laughed. “For ’t is in the bones iv me I 
know that come this time next year I ’ll 
be gazin’ in the old mother’s eyes, weary 
with watchin’ iv the sea for the five sons 
she gave to it.” 

“Wot ’s’e been s’yin’ to yer?” Thomas 
Mugridge demanded a moment later. 

“That he ’s going home some day to 
see his mother,” I answered diplomatically. 

“T never ’ad none,” was the Cockney’s 
comment, as he gazed with lusterless, hope- 
less eyes into mine. 
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- XIV 


Ir dawned upon me that I had never 
placed a proper valuation upon woman- 
kind. For that matter, though not amative 
to any considerable degree, so far as I 
have discovered, I was never outside the 
atmosphere of women until now. My 
mother and sisters were always about me, 
and I was always trying to escape them, 
for they worried me to distraction with 
their solicitude for my health, and with 
their periodic inroads on my den, when my 
orderly confusion, upon which I prided my- 
self, was turned into worse confusion and 
less order, though it looked neat enough 
to the eye. I never could find anything 
when they had departed. But now, alas! 
how welcome would have been the feel of 
their presence, the frou-frou and swish- 
swish of their skirts, which I had so cor- 
dially detested! I am sure, if I ever get 
home, that I shall never be irritable with 
them again. They may dose me and doc- 
tor me morning, noon, and night, and dust 
and sweep and put my den to rights every 
minute of the day, and I shall only lean 
back and survey it all and be thankful that 
I am possessed of a mother and some sev- 
eral sisters. 

All of which has set me wondering. 
Where are the mothers of these twenty and 
odd men on the Ghost? It strikes me as 
unnatural and unhealthful that men should 
be totally separated from women and herd 
through the world by themselves. Coarse- 
ness and savagery are the inevitable results. 
These men about me should have sisters 
and wives and daughters; then would 
they be capable of softness and tender- 
ness and sympathy. As it is, not one of 
them is married. In years and years not 
one of them has been in contact with a 
good woman, or within the influence, or 
redemption, which irresistibly radiates from 
such a creature. There is no balance in 
their lives. Their masculinity, which in 
itself is of the brute, has been overdevel- 
oped. The other and spiritual side of their 
natures has been dwarfed—atrophied, in 
fact. 

Rendered curious by this new direction 
of ideas, I talked with Johansen last night 
—the first superfluous words with which 
he has favored me since the voyage began. 
He left Sweden when he was eighteen, is 
now thirty-eight, and in all the intervening 
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time has not been home once. He had 
met a townsman, a couple of years before, 
in some sailor boarding-house in Chile, so 
‘ that he knew his mother to be still alive. 

“She must be a pretty old woman now,” 
he said, staring meditatively into the bin- 
nacle and then jerking a sharp glance at 
Harrison, who was steering a point off the 
course. 

“When did you last write to her?” 

He performed his mental arithmetic 
aloud. “ Eighty-one ; no—eighty-two, eh ? 
no—eighty-three? Yes, eighty-three. Ten 
years ago. From some little port in Mada- 
gascar. I was trading.” 

“You see,” he went on, as though ad- 
dressing his neglected mother across half 
the girth of the earth, “each year I was 
going home. So what was the good to 
write? It was onlyayear. And each year 
something happened, and I did not go. 
But I am mate now, and when I pay off 
at ’Frisco, maybe with five hundred dol- 
lars, I will ship myself on a windjammer 
round the Horn to Liverpool, which will 
give me more money; and then I will pay 
my passage from there home. Then she 
will not do any more work.” 

“But does she work? Now? How old 
is she?” 

“About seventy,” he answered. And 
then, boastingly : “ We work from the time 
we are born until we die, in my country. 
That ’s why we live so long. I will live to 
a hundred.” 

I shall never forget this conversation. 
The words were the last I ever heard him 
utter. Perhaps they were the last he did 
utter, too. 

Going down into the cabin to turn in, I 
decided that it was too stuffy to sleep 
below. It wasacalm night. We were out 
of the trades, and the Ghost was forging 
ahead barely a knot an hour. So I tucked 
a blanket and pillow under my arm and 
went up on deck. 

As I passed between Harrison and the 
binnacle, which was built into the top of 
the cabin, I noticed that he was this time 
fully three points off. Thinking that he 
was asleep, and wishing him to escape rep- 
rimand or worse, I spoke to him. But he 
was not asleep. His eyes were wide and 
staring. He seemed greatly perturbed, un- 
able to reply to me. 

“What ’s the matter?” I asked. 
you sick?” 


“ Are 
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He shook his head, and with a deep 
sigh, as of awakening, caught his breath. 

“You'd better get on your course, then,” 
I chided. 

He put a few spokes over, and I watched 
the compass-card swing slowly to NNW 
and steady itself with slight oscillations. 

I took a fresh hold on my bedclothes 
and was preparing to start on, when some 
movement caught my eye, and I looked 
astern to the rail. A sinewy hand, drip- 
ping with water, was clutching the rail. A 
second hand took form in the darkness be- 
side it. I watched, fascinated. What visi- 
tant from the gloom of the deep was I to 
behold? Whatever it was, I knew that it 
was climbing aboard by the log-line. I saw 
a head, the hair wet and straight, shape 
itself, and then the unmistakable eyes and 
face of Wolf Larsen. His right cheek was 
red with blood, which flowed from some 
wound in the head. 

He drew himself inboard with a quick 
effort, and rose to his feet, glancing swiftly, 
as he did so, at the man at the wheel, as 
though to assure himself of his identity and 
that there was nothing to fear from him. 
The sea-water was streaming from him. 

“All right, Hump,” he said in a low 
voice. “Where ’s the mate?” 

I shook my head. 

“Johansen!” he called softly. “Johan- 
sen!” 

“Where is he?” he demanded of Har- 
rison. 

The young fellow seemed to have re- 
covered his composure, for he answered 
steadily enough: 

“T don’t know, sir. I saw him go for’ard 
a little while ago.” 

“So did I go for’ard; but you will ob- 
serve that I did n’t come back the way I 
went. Can you explain it?” 

“You must have been overboard, sir.” 

“Shall I look for him in the steerage, 
sir?” I asked. 

Wolf Larsen shook his head. 

“You would n’t find him, Hump. But 
you ’ll do. Come on. Never mind your 
bedding. Leave it where it is.” 

I followed at his heels. There was no- 
thing stirring amidships. 

“Those cursed hunters!” was his com- 
ment. “Too fat and lazy to stand a four- 
hour watch.” 

But on the forecastle head we found 
three sailors asleep. He turned them over 
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and looked at their faces. They composed 
the watch on deck, and it was the ship’s 
custom, in good weather, to let the watch 
sleep, with the exception of the officer, the 
helmsman, and the lookout. 

“Who ’s lookout?” he demanded. 

“Me, sir,” answered Holyoak, one of 
the deep-water sailors, a slight tremor in 
his voice. “I winked off just this very 
minute, sir. I’m sorry, sir. It won’t hap- 
pen again.” 

“Did you hear or see anything on 
deck ?” 

“No, sir; I—” 

But Wolf Larsen had turned away with 
a snort of disgust, leaving the sailor rub- 
bing his eyes with surprise at having been 
let off so easily. 

“Softly, now,” Wolf Larsen warned me 
in a whisper, as he doubled his botly into 
the forecastle scuttle and prepared to de- 
scend. 

I followed with a quaking heart. What 
was to happen I knew no more than did 
I know what had happened. But blood 
had been shed, and it was through no 
whim of Wolf Larsen’s that he had gone 
over the side with his scalp laid open. 
Besides, Johansen was missing. 

It was my first descent into the fore- 
castle, and I shall not soon forget my im- 
pression of it, caught as I stood on my 
feet at the bottom of the ladder. Built 
directly in the eyes of the schooner, it was 
of the shape of a triangle, along the three 
sides of which stood the bunks, in double 
tier—twelve of them. It was no larger than 
a hall bedroom in Grub street, and yet 
twelve men were herded into it, to eat and 
sleep and carry on all the functions of liv- 
ing. My bedroom at home was not large, 
yet it could have contained a dozen simi- 
lar forecastles, and taking into considera- 
tion the height of the ceiling, a score at 
least. 

It smelled sour and musty, and by the 
dim light of the swinging sea-lamp I saw 
every bit of available wall-space hung deep 
with sea-boots, oilskins, and garments, 
clean and dirty, of various sorts. These 
swung back and forth with every roll of 
the vessel, giving rise to a brushing sound, 
as of trees against a roof or wall. Some- 
where a boot thumped loudly and at ir- 
regular periods against the wall; and, 
though it was a mild night on the sea, 
there was a continual chorus of the creak- 
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ing timbers and bulkheads, and of abysmal 
noises beneath the flooring. 

The sleepers did not mind. There were 
eight of them,—the two watches below, — 
and the air was thick with the warmth and 
odor of their breathing, and the ear was 
filled with the noise of their snoring, and 
of their sighs and half-groans—tokens 
plain of the rest of the animal-man. But 
were they sleeping—all of them? Or had 
they been sleeping? This was evidently 
Wolf Larsen’s quest—to find the men who 
appeared to be asleep, and who were not 
asleep or who had not been asleep very 
recently. And he went about it in a way 
that reminded me of a story out of Boc- 
caccio. 

He took the sea-lamp from its swinging 
frame and handed it to me. He began at 
the first bunks forward on the starboard 
side. In the top one lay Oofty-Oofty, a 
Kanaka and a splendid seaman, so named 
by his mates. He was asleep on his back 
and breathing as placidly as a woman. 
One arm was under his head, the other 
lay on top of the blankets. Wolf Larsen 
put thumb and forefinger to the wrist and 
counted the pulse. In the midst of it the 
Kanaka roused. He awoke as gently as 
he slept. There was no movement of the 
body whatever. Only the eyes moved. 
They flashed wide open, big and black, 
and stared unblinking into our faces. Wolf 
Larsen put his finger to his lips as a sign 
for silence, and the eyes closed again. 

In the lower bunk lay Louis, grossly fat 
and warm and sweaty, asleep unfeignedly, 
and sleeping laboriously. While Wolf Lar- 
sen held his wrist he stirred uneasily, bow- 
ing his body so that for a moment it rested 
on shoulders and heels. His lips moved, 
and he gave voice to this enigmatic utter- 
ance: 

“A shilling ’s worth a quarter; but keep 
your lamps out for thruppenny bits, or the 
publicans ’ll shove ’em on you for six- 
pence.” 

Then he rolled over on his side with a 
heavy, sobbing sigh, saying: 

“A sixpence is a tanner, and a shilling 
a bob, but what a pony is I don’t know.” 

Satisfied with the honesty of his and the 
Kanaka’s sleep, Wolf Larsen passed on to 
the next two bunks on the starboard side, 
occupied top and bottom, as we saw in 
the light of the sea-lamp, by Leach and 
Johnson. 
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As Wolf Larsen bent down to the lower 
bunk to take Johnson’s pulse, I, standing 
erect and holding the lamp, saw Leach’s 
head raise stealthily as he peered over the 
side of his bunk to see what was going on. 
He must have divined Wolf Larsen’s trick 
and the sureness of detection, for the light 
was at once dashed from my hand and the 
forecastle left in darkness. He must have 
leaped, also, at the same instant, straight 
down on Wolf Larsen. 

The first sounds were those of a conflict 
between a bull and a wolf. I heard a great 
infuriated bellow go up from Wolf Larsen, 
and from Leach a snarling that was des- 
perate and blood-curdling. Johnson must 
have joined him immediately, so that his 
abject and groveling conduct on deck for 
the last few days had been no more than 
planned deception. 

I was so terror-stricken by this fight in 
the dark that J leaned against the ladder, 
trembling and unable to ascend. And 
upon me was that old sickness at the pit 
of the stomach, caused always by the spec- 
tacle of physical violence. In this instance 
I could not see, but I could hear the im- 
pact of the blows—the soft crushing sound 
made by flesh striking forcibly against flesh. 
Then there was the crashing about of the 
entwined bodies, the labored breathing, 
the short quick gasps of sudden pain. 

There must have been more men in the 
conspiracy to nrurder the captain and the 
mate, for by the sounds I knew that Leach 
and Johnson had been quickly reinforced. 

“Get a knife, somebody!” Leach was 
shouting. 

“Pound him on the head! 
brains out!” was Johnson’s cry. 

But after his first bellow Wolf Larsen 
made no noise. He was fighting grimly 
and silently for very life. Down at the very 
first, he had been unable to gain his feet, 
and for all of his tremendous strength I 
felt that there was no hope for him. 

The force with which they struggled 
was vividly impressed on me, for I was 
knocked down by their surging bodies 
and badly bruised. But in the confusion 
I managed to crawl into a lower bunk out 
of the way. 

“All hands! We ’ve got him! We ’ve 
got him!” I could hear Leach crying. 

“Who?” asked those who had been 
asleep. 

“It ’s the bloody mate!’’ was Leach’s 
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crafty answer. The words were strained 
from him in a smothered sort of way. 

This was greeted with whoops of joy, 
and from then on Wolf Larsen had seven 
strong men on top of him, Louis, I believe, 
taking no part in it. The forecastle was 
like an angry hive of bees. 

“What’s the row there?” I heard Lati- 
mer shout down the scuttle, too cautious 
to descend into the inferno. 

“Won’t somebody get a knife?’ Leach 
pleaded in the first interval of comparative 
silence. 

The number of the assailants was a cause 
of confusion. They blocked their own 
efforts, while Wolf Larsen, with but a single 
purpose, achieved his. This was to fight 
his way across the floor to the ladder. 
Though in total darkness, I followed his 
progress by its sound. No man less than 
a giant could have done what he did, once 
he had gained the foot of the ladder. Step 
by step, by the might of his arms, the whole 
pack of men striving to drag him back and 
down, he drewhis body up from the floor till 
he stooderect. Andthen, stepby step, hand 
and foot, he slowly struggled up the ladder. 

The very last of all, I saw. For Lati- 
mer, having finally gone for a lantern, held 
it so that its light shone down the scuttle. 
Wolf Larsen was nearly to the top, though 
I could not see him. All that was visible 
was the mass of men fastened upon him. 
It squirmed about, like some huge, many- 
legged spider, and swayed back and forth 
to the regular roll of the vessel. And still, 
step by step, with long intervals between, 
the mass ascended. Once it tottered, about 
to fall back, but the broken hold was re- 
gained, and it still went up. 

“Who is it?” Latimer cried. 

“Larsen,” I heard a muffled voice from 
within the mass. 

Latimer reached down with his free 
hand. I sawa hand shoot up to clasp his. 
Latimer pulled, and the next couple of 
steps were made with a rush. Then Wolf 
Larsen’s other hand reached up and 
clutched the edge of the scuttle. The 
mass swung Clear of the ladder, the men 
still clinging to their escaping foe. They 
began to drop off, to be brushed off against 
the sharp edge of the scuttle, to be knocked 
off by the legs, which were now kicking 
powerfully. Leach was the last to go, fall- 
ing sheer back from the top of the scuttle 
and striking on head and shoulders upon his 











sprawling mates. Larsen and the lantern 
disappeared, and we were left in darkness. 


XV 


THERE was a deal of cursing and groaning 
as the men at the bottom of the ladder 
crawled to their feet. 

“Somebody strike a light; my thumb ’s 
out of joint,” said one of the men, Parsons, 
a swarthy, saturnine man, steerer in Stan- 
dish’s boat, in which Harrison was puller. 

“You ’ll find it knockin’ about by the 
bitts,” Leach said, sitting down on the 
edge of the bunk in which I was concealed. 

There was a fumbling and a scratching 
of matches, and the sea-lamp flared up, 
dim and smoky, and in its weird light bare- 
legged men moved about, nursing their 
bruises and caring for their hurts. Oofty- 
Oofty laid hold of Parsons’s thumb, pulling 
it out stoutly and snapping it back into 
place. I noticed at the same time that the 
Kanaka’s knuckles were laid open clear 
across and to the bone. Exposing his 
beautiful white teeth in a grin, he explained 
that the wounds had come from striking 
Wolf Larsen in the mouth. 

“So it was you, was it, you black beg- 
gar?” belligerently demanded Kelly, an 
Irish-American and a longshoreman mak- 
ing his first trip, and puller for Kerfoot. 

As he made the demand he shoved his 
pugnacious face close to Oofty-Oofty. 
The Kanaka leaped backward to his bunk, 
to return witha leap, flourishing a long knife. 

“ Aw, go lay down; you make me tired,” 
Leach interfered. He was evidently, for 
all of his youth and inexperience, cock of 
the forecastle. “G’wan, you Kelly. You 
leave Oofty alone. How in did he 
know it was you in the dark?” 

Kelly subsided with some muttering, and 
the Kanaka flashed his white teeth in a 
grateful smile. He was a beautiful crea- 
ture, almost feminine in the pleasing lines 
of his figure, and there was a softness and 
dreaminess in his large eyes which seemed 
to contradict his reputation for strife and 
action. 

“ How did he get away ?” said Johnson. 

He was sitting on the side of his bunk, 
the whole pose of his figure indicating utter 
dejection and hopelessness. He was still 
breathing heavily from the exertion he had 
made. His shirt had been ripped entirely 
from him in the struggle. 
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“ Because he is the devil, as I told you 
before,” was Leach’s answer, and thereat 
he was on his feet and raging his disap- 
pointment with tears in his eyes. 

“And not one of you to get a knife!” 


was his unceasing lament. 


But the rest had a lively fear of conse- 
quences, and gave no heed to him. 

“ How ’ll he know which was which?” 
Kelly asked, and as he went on he looked 
murderously about him—‘“ unless one of 
us peaches.” 

“He ’ll know as soon as ever he claps 
eyes on us,” Parsons replied. “One look 
at you ’d be enough.” 

“Tell him the deck flopped up an’ 
gouged yer teeth out iv yer jaw,” Louis 
grinned. He was the only man who was 
not out of his bunk, and he was jubilant 
in that he possessed no bruises to advertise 
that he had had a hand in the night’s work. 
“Just wait till he gets a glimpse iv yer mugs 
to-morrow—the gang iv ye,” he chuckled. 

“We'll say we thought it was the mate,” 
said one. And another: “I know what I'll 
say—that I heared a row, jumped out of 
my bunk, got a jolly good crack on the 
jaw for my pains, an’ sailed in myself. 
Could n’t tell who or what it was in the 
dark an’ just hit out.” 

“An’ ’t was me you hit, of course,” 
Kelly seconded, his face brightening. 

Leach and Johnson took no part in the 
discussion, and it was plain to see that 
their mates looked upon them as men for 
whom the worst was inevitable, who were 
beyond hope and already dead. Leach 
stood their fears and reproaches for some 
time. Then he broke out: 

“You make me tired! A nice lot of 
gazabas you are! If you talked less with 
yer mouth an’ did something with yer 
hands, he ’d ’a’ be’n done with by now. 
Why could n’t one of you, just one of you, 
get me a knife when I sung out? You 
make me sick! A-beefin’ an’ bellerin’ 
round as though he ’d kill you when he 
gets you! You know he won’t. Can’t 
afford to. No shippin’-masters or beach- 
combers over here, an’ he wants yer in 
his business, an’ he wants yer bad. Who’s 
to pull or steer or sail ship if he loses yer ? 
It ’s me an’ Johnson have to face the 
music. Get into yer bunks, now, and shut 
yer faces; I want to get some sleep.” 

“That ’s all right, all right,” Parsons 
spoke up. “ Mebbe he won’t do for us, but, 
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mark my words, hell ’ll be an ice-box to 
this ship from now on.” 

All the while I had been apprehensive. 
What would happen to me when these men 
discovered my presence? I could never 
fight my way out as Wolf Larsen had done. 
And at this moment Latimer called down 
the scuttle: 

“Hump, the Old Man wants you.” 

“He ain’t down here!” said Parsons. 

“Yes, he is,” I said, sliding out of the 
bunk and striving my hardest to keep my 
voice steady and bold. 

The sailors looked at me in consterna- 
tion. Fear was strong in their faces, and 
the devilishness which comes of fear. 

“I’m coming!” I shouted up to Latimer. 

“No, you don’t!” Kelly cried, stepping 
between me and the ladder, his right hand 
shaped into a veritable strangler’s clutch. 
“You sneak! I ’ll shut yer mouth!” 

“Let him go!” Leach commanded. 

“Not on yer life!’ was the angry retort. 

Leach never changed his position on the 
edge of the bunk. “ Let him go, I say,” he 
repeated, but this time his voice was gritty 
and metallic. 

The Irishman wavered. I made to step 
by him, and he stood aside. When I had 
gained the ladder I turned to the circle of 
brutal and malignant faces peering at me 
through the semi-darkness. A sudden and 
deep sympathy welled up in me. 

“T have seen and heard nothing, believe 
me,” I said quietly. 

“T tell yer, he’s all right,” I could hear 
Leach say as I went up. “He don’t like 
the Old Man no more nor you or me.” 

I found Wolf Larsen in the cabin, 
stripped and bloody, waiting forme. He 
greeted me with his whimsical smile. 

“Come, get to work, doctor. The signs 
are favorable for an extensive practice this 
voyage. I don’t know what the Ghost 
would have been without you, and if I 
could cherish such noble sentiments, I ’d 
tell you that her master is deeply grateful.” 

I knew the run of the simple medicine- 
chest the Ghost carried, and while I was 
heating water on the cabin stove and get- 
ting the things ready for dressing his 
wounds, he moved about, laughing and 
chatting, and examining his hurts with a 
calculating eye. I had never before seen 
him stripped, and the sight of his body 
quite took my breath away. 

I must say that I was fascinated by the 
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perfect lines of Wolf Larsen’s figure, and 
by what I may term the terrible beauty of 
it. I had noted the men in the forecastle. 
Powerfully muscled though some of them 
were, Oofty-Oofty had been the only one 
whose lines were at all pleasing, while, in 
so far as they pleased, had they been what 
I should call feminine. 

But Wolf Larsen was the man type, the 
masculine, and almost a god in his per- 
fectness. As he moved about or raised his 
arms, the great muscles leapt and moved 
under the satiny skin. I have forgotten to 
say that the bronze ended with his face. 
His body, thanks to his Scandinavian 
stock, was fair as the fairest woman’s. I 
remember his putting his hand up to feel 
of the wound on his head, and my watching 
the biceps move like a living thing under 
its white sheath. 

He noticed me, and I became aware 
that I was staring at him. 

“God made you well,” I said. 

“Did he?” he answered. “I have often 
thought so myself, and wondered why.” 

“ Purpose—” I began. 

“Utility,” he interrupted. “This body 
was made for use. These muscles were 
made to grip and tear and destroy living 
things that get between me and life. Feel 
them,” he commanded. 

They were as hard as iron. And I ob- 
served, also, that his whole body had 
unconsciously drawn itself together, tense 
and alert; that muscles were softly crawl- 
ing and shaping about the hips, along the 
back, and across the shoulders; that the 
arms were slightly lifted, their muscles con- 
tracting, the fingers crooking till the hands 
were like talons; and that even the eyes 
had changed expression and into them 
were coming watchfulness and measure- 
ment and a light none other than of battle. 

“Stability, equilibrium,” he said, relaxing 
on the instant and sinking his body back 
into repose. “Feet with which to clutch 
the ground, legs to stand on and to help 
withstand, while with arms and hands, 
teeth and nails, I struggle to kill and not to 
be killed. Purpose? Utility is the word.” 

I did not argue. I had seen the mecha- 
nism of the primitive fighting beast, and I 
was as strongly impressed as if I had seen 
the engines of a battle-ship or Atlantic liner. 

I was surprised, considering the fierce 
struggle in the forecastle, at the super- 
ficiality of his hurts, and I pride myself 








that I dressed them dexterously. With the 
exception of two bad wounds, the rest 
were merely severe bruises and lacerations. 
The blow which he had received before 
going overboard had laid his scalp open 
several inches. This, under his direction, 
I cleansed and sewed together. 

“By the way, Hump, as I have re- 
marked, you are a handy man,” Wolf 
Larsen began when my work was done. 
“ As you know, we ’re shorta mate. Here- 
after you shall stand watches, receive 
seventy-five dollars per month, and be ad- 
dressed fore and aft as Mr. Van Weyden.” 

“T—I don’t understand navigation, you 
know,” I gasped. 
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“Not necessary at all.” 

“T really do not care to sit in the high 
places,” I objected. “I find life precarious 
enough in my present humble situation. I 
have no experience. Mediocrity, you see, 
has its compensations.” 

He smiled as though it were all settled. 

“TI won’t be mate on this hell-ship!” I 
cried defiantly. 

I saw his face grow hard and the merci- 
less glitter come into his eyes. He walked 
to the door of his room, saying : 

“And now, Mr. Van Weyden, good 
night.” ° 

“Good night, Mr. Larsen,” I answered 
weakly. 


(To be continued) 
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F Time and Nature still the fairest daughter, 
Low-voiced Repose! Here thou dost ever dwell, 
While Fancy wills no more to wander on. 
With how few simples dost thou steep the sense, 
Holding in soft suspense, 
Like pauses in the tolling of a bell, 
The beauty coming and the beauty gone. 
Nothing is here but woods and water, 
Spaces, and stone, and a sculptor’s wit 


Simply to fashion it 


Into one long line of many niches, 

Whose fountains are fed by the rushing riches 
That, bowl to bowl, from the woodland pool 
Fall in a rhythm clear and strong, 

Singing to Nature her eldest song, 
Prattling their paradox—restfully restless. 

O March, with never a moment zestless, 

Nor the sun too warm nor the shade too cool! 

O May, and the music of birds now nestless! 
Come soon and brood o’er the woodland pool! 

(For lover or nightingale who can wait ? 
Whenever he cometh he cometh late), 

The light plays over the ilex green, 

Turning to silver the somber sheen, 

And Spring in the heart of the day doth dwell 

As the thought of a loved one dwells with me, 
And only three cypresses to tell 

“This is not Heaven, but Italy.” 


FRASCATI, March, 1903. 


1 See Mr. Parrish’s drawing on p. 869. 















AN ‘ORIGINAL WEDDING-PRESENT 


BY MARY STEWART CUTTING 


AO Johnson White is going to 
take unto himself a wife,” said 
Dr. Brandon, with an amused 
expression on his clever, 
bronzed face as he lay back 
in a large willow arm-chair, smoking lazily, 
and watching Mrs. Brandon, who was 
seated by her desk with the morning’s 
mail spread out before her. The long, open 
window showed a green-and-white striped 
piazza beyond, with a blue glimpse of 
mountains through the spaces in the vines 
made by the fast-dropping red leaves. The 
cool breeze that came across the sunshine 
brought a delicious vitality with its scent 
of warm woods and fields, and blew the 
fair hair from Kitty Brandon’s forehead 
and played across the folds of her white 
gown. Her husband looked at her with a 
luxurious sense of contentment with his 
surroundings. 

“You do remarkably well for an old 
married woman, Kitty,” he said irrele- 
vantly. 

His wife made a little motion with her 
head, as if pushing his last remark from 
her. 

“You might take a /#t/e interest in John- 
son’s marriage,” she said. 

“Yes, I know I might,” returned the 
doctor, placidly, “ but I don’t; and neither 
do you, Kitty, though, as a woman, you 
have to pretend to. You probably do take 
an interest in it as a marriage, but not as 
the marriage of Johnson; I defy even you 
to do that. Anything less exhilarating I 
cannot imagine.” 
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“He is your cousin,” said Kitty, “and 
before his father and mother died—when 
you were a boy, Frank—”’ 

The doctor made an impatient gesture. 

“Oh, Uncle Joe and Aunt Marthy were 
all right. We won’t go back on our old 
days in Vermont. I’m sure we never have 
done so; you always send Elizabeth some- 
thing at Christmas, and I entertain John- 
son whenever he comes to town. Of course 
I ’ll subscribe to a wedding-present, — that 
goes without saying, —but you and I know 
that, whatever his forebears were, a harder, 
narrower, more respectable, absolutely self- 
ish man never lived than Johnson White. 
When I think of his sister Elizabeth—why, 
she and Johnson have lived together in 
that big house for years. She gave up 
everything for him. What does the man 
want to marry for now? When I think of 
Elizabeth—”’ 

“Yes,” admitted his wife, gently; “it 
must be hard for her. She is pathetically 
eager in this letter to show that she is 
pleased with her brother’s engagement ; 
you know that she never could bear to 
have him blamed. She says that it is an 
excellent thing for him, and that Luella is 
a very bright girl and thoroughly devoted 
to him. Elizabeth is to be left in posses- 
sion of the old house,—she owns half of 
it, you remember,—and Johnson’s half is 
to be let to an old neighbor who is away 
much of the time. She is entirely de- 
pendent on Johnson, except for the. house ; 
and I don’t believe he ever gives her any- 
thing he can help. Are you listening, 

















Frank? I am afraid that she will be very 
lonely, but she seems to be glad that she 
is not to live with the newly married 
couple.” 

“T should say so!” interpolated the 
doctor. 

“They are to be with Luella’s mother. 
Luella has taught school and taken care 
of the mother ever since her father died; 
she is one of your capable girls, I believe, 
and built the house they live in with her 
own earnings. The Grahams told me that 
she was pretty and more than twenty years 
younger than Johnson. Oh, he has really 
done extremely well!” 

“ How old is he, Kitty ?”’ 

“ About ten years older than you,’ Frank, 
forty-eight or -nine, I think. And Eliza- 
beth must be forty-five. She does n’t look 
it, does she?” 

The doctor shook his head. “No. So 
he ’s just beginning life, like a gay young 
dog, and she—” 

He relapsed into a meditative silence, 
during which he smoked his pipe and 
thought of Elizabeth, a tall, slender woman 
with a fair brow something like his wife’s, 
and gentle eyes with that peculiar haze 
over them which comes only from many 
tears shed in the past. The youthful love- 
story that had caused the tears had not 
permanently saddened existence, but only 
sweetened it, for Elizabeth. She had not 
the unsatisfied longing of the unloved 
woman ; there was always something dear 
and quite her own to look back upon while 
she lived in other people’s lives. Perhaps 
the reflection of this pure flame gave the 
charm to her virginal aspect. There are 
certain women, no longer young, for whom 
men feel the old sacred reverence once 
given to vestals. From the days of Dr. 
Brandon’s careless boyhood, this older 
woman had embodied his idea of a saint; 
he could not imagine a man knowing her 
and not longing to protect her, to make 
the rough paths easier for her white feet. 
For her brother Johnson, who had accepted 
the life-devotion of this pure and unselfish 
being, he cherished an intensely opposite 
feeling : he had sometimes an almost over- 
mastering desire to kick Johnson. 

“What are you going to send him, 
Kitty ?” he asked at last. 

“T shall give money. The wedding is to 
be so very soon that there really is n’t time 
for me to select a gift and forward it. He 
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and his Luella can buy something to- 
gether.” 

“T have a fancy to send my present 
separate from yours,” said the doctor, mu- 
singly. “Make out your little check, and 
in the meantime hand over another pen 
and that inkstand to me. I want to write 
a note to Johnson. Don’t be too liberal in 
the amount you give, for I shall feel obliged 
to go you one better.” 

“Really ?” 

He laughed and nodded, scratched off 
a few lines, and laughed again. His wife 
brought him the check she had written, 
and leaned over the back of his chair with 
her arms around his neck. 

He raised his eyebrows at the fifty dol- 
lars for which it was drawn, and reached 
up to pull her ear. 

“Your sentiment is n’t a match for mine, 
after all,” he said. Then he carefully made 
out his check, signed it with a flourish, and 
held it up before her. 

“Why, Frank!” his wife exclaimed, 
starting. Their eyes met. 

“ How exactly like you!”’ she said, and 
kissed him. 

The day the letter with its inclosures 
reached Chadwick Corners, Johnson White 
stopped at the post-office to wait for the 
mail, while his sister and his betrothed 
went on ahead to Luella’s house. The 
new furnishings incidental to the ap- 
proaching marriage were briskly under dis- 
cussion just now, although to Elizabeth it 
brought a familiar pang in the thought that 
she herself had no money with which to 
add to these bridal gifts. Luella’s black 
eyes snapped with pleasure under the tight, 
shining black pompadour in which not a 
hair was out of place; the hard pink color 
in her cheeks matched the color of her 
hard pink shirt-waist ; and her mouth, which 
was so large that it gave her the continual 
effect of smiling, showed her even rows of 
large white teeth as she conversed loudly 
and heartily with Elizabeth over the ar- 
rangement of the cottage. 

“If we had only one more room, Eliza- 
beth,” she said, “we could have had you 
here. Three bedrooms is so few when you 
have to keep one for a spare chamber. I 
know you never have much company at 
your house, but we ’re so different; my 
married sisters are likely to come on at 
any time, and I have two aunts in Port- 
land who visit us every summer. I did 
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think of building on an extra room just on 
your account, Elizabeth, but there are so 
many expenses just now, and you always 
said —” 

“Please don’t,” said Elizabeth, gently. 
She looked very tall and fair in her worn 
black gown. There was an indefinable 
“air” about Elizabeth which it was im- 
possible to mistake,—the inheritance of 
gentle blood,— and a repose of manner 
which always gives a certain distinction. 
Her faded blue eyes were in a way more 
girlish than Luella’s, who was always con- 
scious of a suppressed state of irritation 
when with her future sister-in-law, al- 
though she really respected Elizabeth and 
desired to stand well with her. Luella 
wished intensely to have her own way and 
yet feel herself to be generous—a situa- 
tion conceivable to us all. 

“Indeed, Luella,” said Elizabeth, “ you 
must not think of adding to the house. 
You are very kind, but you know I would 
not leave my old home. There is really 
no need for us to go back over all that 
again. Is this one of the new rugs your 
mother made for you?” 

“Yes; pretty, is n’t it? The different 
shades of red are so bright, and the green- 
and-white corners make it stand out so. 
The man who sold her the pattern said 
that it was an Eastern design. I don’t see 
how you stand it at your house, Elizabeth, 
with everything all faded to one sort of a 
color, like a dish-rag. I think every one 
should have a bright home, and Johnson 
feels just as I do about it. A man needs 
livening up.” Luella felt the pangs of 
accomplished meanness, but could n’t 
deny herself the pleasure of sticking pins 
into this sawdust creature, who had no 
power of retaliation. “Johnson looks 
twice as young now as he did two months 
ago.” 

“Yes, he does,” said Elizabeth, warmly. 

“T should think you ’d want to make 
rugs, Elizabeth ; it does n’t take much time, 
It seems queer that you never learned. 
Mother ’s never idle; she’s always at some 
work. She says spare minutes are her 
capital. And I take after her; I can’t help 
it: seems as if I ought always to be doing 
something. I always keep a piece of em- 
broidery and my thimble in my pocket; 
but you never seem to do any fancy-work, 
Elizabeth.” 

Elizabeth flushed a little. 
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“T—my eyes are not very strong,” she 
said apologetically. 

“Then you should wear glasses. I ’ll 
tell Johnson to get youa pair. I think it’s 
desperately foolish to be sensitive about a 
little thing like that. But look in here; 
you have n’t seen the parlor since the floor 
was dry and we got the new furniture 
moved in. The room smells of varnish 
some yet. We ’ve had quite a number of 
presents since you were here last, mostly 
from my people, of course. I told all I 
could to give me money, for I knew that 
I would make it go so much farther.” 
Luella threw open the door with a proud 
air of proprietorship. “What do you think 
of that, Elizabeth ?” 

“It ’s—it ’s very fine indeed,” said 
Elizabeth, vaguely conscious of pausing 
too long before her reply. The brilliant 
Turkish lounge, the large Smyrna rug with 
its blue center, the crimson arm-chair with 
a pongee scarf draped over it, the gilt chair 
by the wooden mantel with its sham fire- 
place, and the onyx table by the window 
seemed to remove her brother farther from 
her than death. Johnson in all that glit- 
tering array! Inspite of herself and a very 
scant sense of humor, Elizabeth smiled. 

“Just try that chair,” said Luella, hospi- 
tably. “I bought the table in the city 
myself ; it was five dollars and eighty-nine 
cents. Do you see that copy of the ‘ An- 
gelus’ over the mantelpiece? I always 
like the ‘Angelus’ so much. I think it sort 
of completes a room, don’t you? This one 
was only three ninety-seven, white frame 
and all! I know Mrs. Scudder gave more 
than ten for hers, and Myra Kane told me 
that the new one that hangs in Mrs. Judge 
Childergrange’s parlor cost ¢hirty dollars 
before it was framed! Did you ever hear 
of sucha thing? Myra Kane said that she 
heard there was a place in town where you 
could buy such pictures for three dollars, 
but I guess that must have been a special 
sale. 7 could n’t find any. I think that 
frame is awfully pretty ; it does furnish so.” 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth, absently ; “it cer- 
tainly does. But oh, Luella, what pretty 
curtains!” She looked with eager admira- 
tion at the white ruffled Swiss draperies ; 
since she was a girl she had longed for 
curtains like these. 

“Qh, I don’t think much of them,” said 
Luella, slightingly. “They were a present; 
so I had to put them up until I could get 
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lace ones.” She was deeply hurt that the 
despised curtains were all that Elizabeth 
could admire. “There ’s Johnson com- 
ing; if you don’t mind, I ’ll go out and 
bring him in,” she added with stiffness. 

Elizabeth sat bolt upright in the hard 
arm-chair and waited. She had begun to 
find out that all the flattering speeches 
made to her at first by the betrothed meant, 
after all, but one thing—separation. She 
was to have no part in their life ; it was not 
in the nature of things that she could have. 
Yet life without Johnson, the brother for 
whom she had lived so many years— 
There was a dull weight upon her, and she 
could n’t tell whether it was because she 
sorrowed for the loss of Johnson, or be- 
cause she was too dull to sorrow at all. 
She only knew that everything was differ- 
ent —everything but the dearstiff old house, 
with its dim carpets and low ceilings, and 
old bookcases that touched the ceilings. 
Yet how she had hungered for the little 
daintinesses of life in that house—these 
white curtains, for instance, that Luella 
thought nothing of! 

“We’ve got some more presents to show 
you, Elizabeth,” cried Luella, reappearing 
radiantly with her large, gray, middle-aged 
lover. “Come into the dining-room, John- 
son ; you ’ll track that floor with your shoes. 
Silver forks—my, are n’t they heavy!” 

“They ’re solid,” said Johnson. He had 
light eyes and a very long upper lip; the 
look of race which marked Elizabeth was 
not his. He wore a gray, ill-fitting suit of 
clothes, and a brilliant red necktie, the gift 
of Luella. 

“Two cream-ladles,”’ continued Luella. 
“Well, silver ’s always nice to have, but I 
think I ’d change one of them, Johnson; 
they ’re not marked. It seems too bad for 
us to be getting things hand over hand, 
and you having nothing, Elizabeth,” she 
added kindly. 

“Oh, that ’s all right,” said Elizabeth, 
with warm responsiveness. “I only wish I 
could give you something pretty myself, 
Luella. I ’ve rubbed up those spoons of 
mother’s. They ’re mine,—she gave them 
to me,—but I know she would like you 
and Johnson to have them. People think 
a good deal of old things now.” 

“Yes, I know they do,” said Luella. “I 
must say I like new ones best myself. And 
you have to be so careful of heirlooms; 
those old spoons, now, they ’re so thin I 
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would n’t hardly dare to use ’em for fear 
they ’d break in two. But of course you 
can’t help ¢ha#, Elizabeth. I’m sure John- 
son and I both appreciate your doing what 
you can, It’s hard for me to realize what 
it is not to be able to earn money for what 
you want; I ’ve done it ever since I was 
twelve years old; seems as if I must. But 
we ’re not all alike in this world. I tell 
Johnson he does n’t know what he can get 
out of his money till I ’ve tried my hand 
at it; there has n’t been any one to show 
him how to live before.” 

“Mighty smart girl, is n’t she?” said 
Johnson, with lover-like enjoyment. His 
long, thin upper lip lengthened still further 
intoasmile. “Want to begin now, Luella ? 
See how far you can make that go on to 
the parlor organ you wanted.” He took 
out his pocket-book and tossed a roll of 
bills over to her, which she pocketed play- 
fully, while Johnson pretended to try and 
snatch them from her again. 

“T don’t think Elizabeth approves of our 
ways,” said Luella, helplessly feeling the 
sense of irritation growing in her again. 
“She thinks we ’re selfish, Johnson. Land 
knows, we don’t mean to be! I would have 
had another bedroom built on if I thought 
we could have afforded it, and we ave to 
keep a spare chamber. As for going ’way 
out to your house, I could n’t change 
mother’s living-place at her age, not for 
anybody, no matter what folks think. 
We ’ve talked it all out before.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said Elizabeth, desper- 
ately. “I think I’d better be going now, 
Luella, without waiting for Johnson.” 

“And it did seem best to let Johnson’s 
part of the house to Mrs. Whittlesea,” pur- 
sued Luella, with still rising agitation, “as 
half of it belonged to you, and he could n’t 
sell it, and there ’s no need of his being on 
the farm all the time, now that he’s let it 
on shares. And I do think, Elizabeth, if 
you ’d give us a Uittle credit for what we 
mean by you—”’ 

“Ves, I do—I do!” said Elizabeth. 
“Tell her that I do, Johnson. Good-by!” 
She fairly ran from the room, not hearing 
Luella’s appeal to Johnson. 

“T don’t know what there is about her 
that makes me hateful. She ’s so meek it 
just drives me crazy. I never knew I could 
act so before.”’ Real tears stood in Luella’s 
eyes. 

“Now you don’t need to consider her 
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at all,” said the lover, stoutly ; “and you’ve 
no need to worry, either, Luella. If 7’m 
satisfied, Elizabeth is, too.” 

In fleeing from the house, Elizabeth 
had almost bumped into Luella’s mother, 
who, in spite of her artistic rug-making, 
was usually encountered only at the rear 
of the dwelling, emerging from dark stair- 
ways or up cellar steps, and connected 
solely with milk-pans and scouring. When 
seen fairly in daylight, she looked like a 
woman in a toy Noah’s ark, with her dim 
countenance, tight black bands of wooden 
hair, and tight wooden garments around a 
barrel-shaped figure. When she spoke, it 
was in a low, rasping voice, like a growl. 
The incongruity of this parent with the bril- 
liant Luella was so startling that an exis- 
tence in the background seemed the only 
possible solution for her. Still, there were 
times when she was presented to a social 
world in black silk and a white lace tie, and 
sat with her hands folded, elaborately silent. 

Just now her flitting appearance em- 
phasized to Elizabeth her own anomalous 
position, and she hurried down the village 
street out into the village road, to the 
farm-house that stood half a mile out, with 
a row of Lombardy poplars in single file 
before it. There was a sense of refuge 
from the storm as she entered the wide, 
low hall, and sat down on the wooden 
settle in the dusk, and leaned her arms on 
the table beside her, with its piles of old 
newspapers and almanacs, and Johnson’s 
caps and hat hanging on the pegs above. 
For the first time in years she did not mind 
the shabby, faded green cotton table-cover, 
nor long to cover anew the worn cushions 
on the wooden rocking-chairs, 

There is a time in many a woman’s life, 
be she married or single, when she looks 
clear-eyed upon the man nearest her, no 
matter how much she loves him. That 
divining power may last but a moment, 
yet a lifetime may not efface the memory 
of the vision, hurriedly blurred from sight 
by terror and reluctance, and a love that 
cannot be forgone. Elizabeth saw her 
brother as a selfish and hard man, who 
had always taken all she could give and 
returned her nothing. His careless handing 
over of that money to Luella had hurt her 
as all Luella’s small ferocity was powerless 
to hurt. When had he ever given her any 
money as a right ? When had he ever given 
her any money at all ? 
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Elizabeth White, at the age of forty-five, 
had never in her life possessed five dollars. 
Her parents had provided for her with 
strict puritanical economy during her girl- 
hood, and since their death Johnson had 
had complete control of the funds and 
made the few purchases necessary ; for the 
farm supplied them with nearly all their 
food, either directly or by barter. There 
are women who live on farms who never 
see money. Johnson did all the “trading ”’ 
at Wellstown, the county-seat, bringing 
Elizabeth the necessary shoes and yarn 
and white “store-cloth,” with the lamp- 
chimneys and wire fencing. Purchases like 
these Johnson was used to, and anything 
that he was used to carried reason with it. 
Elizabeth had long ago found out that, 
when the sacredness of custom failed, she 
might add what she chose to the written 
list, but the articles were never bought. 

“T had n’t time to look for that,’ “I 
don’t know what you meant by this,” “I 
guess you can get along without that stuff 
till you go yourself, before Thanksgiving,” 
were Johnson’s excuses. When she did go 
herself, at long intervals, the “trading” 
always had to be compressed at that par- 
ticular time into the very narrowest limits. 
If she got up her courage to ask for a cer- 
tain sum outright,—an effort always fol- 
lowed by a nervous headache,—Johnson 
met her request either by complaining of 
his expenses or with sneering jocoseness 
as to women’s wants. In either case the 
result was the same, for she got nothing. 

She was clever in all the pathetic ways 
a woman has of doing without, not only in 
renovating her old hats and worn gowns, 
but using endless toil and pains to make 
household articles presentable when a few 
cents would have bought material to renew 
them, and assenting quietly when more 
fortunate neighbors told her where this or 
that might be purchased for a song. Some 
women had the egg money for their reve- 
nue, but not Elizabeth, and she was no 
adept in earning little sums. She found 
that even the smallest undertaking required 
the possession of some small capital. Once 
in a while, indeed, she gained ten cents 
surreptitiously by making wild-blackberry 
jam forthe store—scrupulously paying back 
to the house the sugar used —or manufac- 
turing a few little pincushions for the show- 
case in the village hotel; but she had no 
stock of dainty scraps and silks, and such 
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wares must be of the best. After all these 
years of enforced denial, patiently, nay, 
lovingly endured, to see Luella made the 
recipient of what should have been hers 
made her realize that the brother whom 
she loved had never existed. She felt that 
she was well rid of him, and, at the same 
moment, that the loss was too great to be 
borne. 

Her eyes roved sadly about the hall. 
No one knew how glad she had been that 
the newly married couple were not to take 
up their abode in that house. To see 
Luella altering the old furniture, the old 
ways, to find herself managed, pitied, ex- 
cused and explained to visitors daily, 
would have been beyond even her quiet, 
patient soul. Old Mrs. Whittlesea and she 
were used to each other, and would keep 
apart by mutual consent; besides, Mrs. 
Whittlesea was away part of the year with 
her invalid daughter, and her tenancy 
hardly more than a matter of form. She 
felt a strange sense of freedom in the 
thought that she would soon be able to 
sleep when she pleased; eat, sit, walk, 
read, be idle, without exciting comment. 
Yet very few of us really like such free- 
dom: the dear bondage that we can grum- 
ble at, that means human contact, is far 
sweeter. What could compensate for that 
which had been taken away from her, for 
the loss of the brother whom she loved ? 
After the long day, what would there be 
at the end of it? Only the memory of the 
past for her comfort; even Johnson’s mar- 
riage could not take that from her. 

The hall door opened suddenly, and she 
started as Johnson and Luella walked in. 

“T declare, if she has n’t got her things 
on yet!”’ cried Luella. There was a strange 
tone of excitement in her voice. “ Here in 
the dark, too! Johnson, you 'd better light 
up atonce. There ’s the lamp. Well, you 
did n’t expect to see me here to-night, did 
you?” 

“No,” answered Elizabeth, wondering 
at the look on both faces, which showed 
the same excitement as Luella’s voice. 

“Are n’t you going to sit down now 
and stay to tea?” 

“Oh, yes,” Luella laughed. “TI ’ll have 
to run home right afterward, though. You 
did n’t stop at our house until Johnson had 
looked over the mail, and there were two 
letters in it from some of your folks. Tell 
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her, Johnson! 
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Johnson’s jaw was working upand down, 
unconsciously seeking the plug of tobacco 
the absence of which left a strange va- 
cancy. Recalled from his quest by Luella’s 
words, he turned to Elizabeth. 

“T got a letter from Kitty Brandon— 
Doc Brandon’s wife, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth. The black gown 
she had on had been given her by Kitty 
five years ago. 

“Well, she sent fifty dollars for Luel and 
me to buy a wedding-present with.” 

“That was very kind,” said Elizabeth, 
wondering still more at the agitation evi- 
dent on both faces. 

“And Doc sent this letter.” He 
smoothed the paper out with his large 
thumb, and laid it on the table before her. 
“You ’d better read it yourself.” 

Elizabeth’s face flushed as she perused 
these words: 


DEAR JOHNSON: Kitty tells me that she 
has sent you a little check, to which I add my 
heartiest congratulations, as I hear that your 
future bride is all that is good and charming. 
Knowing that you will have much happiness 
and many gifts, | send my wedding-present to 
Elizabeth, feeling sure that you will be glad 
that I do so. It is not to be saved, or used for 
living expenses, but on any little pleasure she 
may fancy. With love to her, I am, as ever, 

Your cousin, . 
Frank Brandon. 


Elizabeth looked at the slip of paper 
which Johnson thrust into her hand. It 
was a check for one hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

“It’s all right, sis,” said Johnson, with 
awkward kindness and the look of the boy 
Elizabeth had loved. “It’s a queer thing 
to do, but I guess Luella and I don’t 
want it.” 

“No,” said Luella. She rose and took 
the older woman’s hand in hers. “I ’m 
glad you ’ve got it, Elizabeth—I ¢ruly 
am!” After her self-scarring irritation she 
felt a healing balm in the fact that she 
could really rejoice at Elizabeth’s gain. 

“IT know our ways don’t favor each 
other much, Elizabeth, and I do speak my 
mind, —I now it,—but I’d rather do that 
than have mean, silent ways of thinking 
—thinking and never saying anything, like 
a cat!” Luella pulled herself together 
again quickly. “Me and Johnson’s got so 
much—I am truly glad, Elizabeth.” 








She looked into 


“T know you are.” 
Luella’s tearful eyes and kissed her. Her 
own were shining. 

“T never knew Elizabeth cared so much 
for money,” said Luella to her lover, as he 


escorted her home. “All the time she was 
getting supper for us I could see that she 
was thinking of nothing else; I don’t be- 
lieve she knew a thing we said to her. I 
guess saints are about the same as other 
people, after all; I never did take much 
stock in them, There she was out in the 
kitchen, smiling into the empty tea-pot for 
five minutes by the clock, and the water 
all boiling away in the kettle on the stove, 
and us inside waiting. She did n’t seem 
like herself a¢ ad/.” 

What did that money mean for Eliza- 
beth? To some it might be only one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, but her wants were 
divisible into fractional currency. The sum 
was three hundred half-dollars, six hun- 
dred quarters, one thousand five hundred 
dimes. Do not be hard on her, you people 
who have the easy spending of money, be 
it much or little, for needs or for luxuries, 
nor blame her if the loss of Johnson took 
but a secondary place in her mind. Foreign 
travel is a recognized means of distraction 
from grief, and to forget personal woes in 
contemplation of St. Peter’s or Mont Blanc 
does not argue insensibility. Elizabeth’s 
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imagination conjured for her scenes as 
foreign and as uplifting. 

Dr. Brandon’s check meant to her not 
only the choosing of white curtains and 
clean chair-cushions; it meant more than 
a visit to town, and a concert, and the 
magazines, and good writing-paper, and 
the little daintinesses that belong of right 
to a lady; it meant more, even, than the 
folding leather frame which she had wanted 
for her boy lover's picture for nearly thirty 
years. It meant independence, and the 
right to give; not the futile presents of the 
utterly moneyless woman, but the little 
fitting remembrances that are of use: table 
furnishings, made from fair linen and beau- 
tiful embroidery silks, for birthday friends ; 
materials for the sofa-cushion she longed 
to work for Luella; a pink dress for the 
littie girl in her Sunday-school class whose 
childhood had always hurt Elizabeth by 
its resemblance to her own in its wild and 
unfulfilled desire for pretty things; a ticket 
for Sam and Henry Sims when the circus 
came; alittle silver pin that Jessie Atwater 
had coveted; and small charities of the 
more obvious kind. 

No wonder that she sat up late and 
smiled into the darkness! For the first 
time in her forty-five years of life, Eliza- 
beth White was to taste the luxury of giv- 
ing. She had money of her own. 





(IN MEMORIAM) 


BY ANNIE CATHARINE 


MUIRHEAD 


’T*HE mortal vase seemed all too frail and slight; 
A rosy spirit glowed within the clay 


And shed its radiance along our way. 
At last God’s hand gently put out the light. 
And so began the darkness of our night ? 
Nay—so began the brightness of her day! 
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Told in the form of an Autobiography 
By S.Weir Mitchell, M.D. 


Author of “Hugh Wynne™ 


“And if I have done well, and as is fitting the story, it is that which I desired: but 
if slenderly and meanly, it is that which I could attain unto.” —2 Maccabees xv. 38. 


DIARY—NOVEMBER, 1797 


Y retirement from 
official duties as 
President has en- 
abled. me to re- 
store order on my 
plantations,andin 
some degree to re- 
pair the neglected 
buildings which 
are fallen to de- 

cay. The constant coming of guests— 

moved, I fear, more by curiosity than by 
other reasons—is diminished owing to 
snows, unusual at this period of the year. 

Owing to these favouring conditions, I 
have now some small leisure to reflect on 

a life which has been too much one of 

action and of public interests to admit, 

hitherto, of that kind of retrospection which 
is natural, and, as it seems to me, fitting in 

a man of my years, who has little to look 

forward to and much to look back upon. 
My recent uneasiness lest I should be 

called upon to conduct a war against our 
old allies, the French, is much abated, and 

I feel more free to consider my private 

affairs. I am too far advanced in the vale 

of life to bear much buffeting, and I have 
satisfaction in the belief we have escaped 

a new war for which the nation has not yet 

the strength. For sure I am, if this coun- 
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try is preserved in tranquillity twenty years 
longer, it may bid defiance in a just cause 
to any powers whatever, such in that time 
will be its power, wealth, and resources. 

Increasing infirmity and too frequent 
aches and ailments remind me that I am 
nearing the awful moment when I must 
bid adieu to sublunary things, and appear 
before that Divine Being to whom alone 
my country owes the success with which 
we have been blessed. But the great Dis- 
poser of events is also the Being who has 
formed the instruments of his will and left 
them responsible to the arbitration of con- 
science. Therefore I have of late spent 
much time in considering my past life, and 
how it might have been better or more 
successful, and in thankfulness that it has 
escaped many pitfalls. 

My reflections have brought back to 
mind a remark which seems to me just, 
made by my aide, Colonel Tilghman, a 
man more given to philosophic reflection 
than I have been. He asked me if I did 
not think there was something providential 
in the way each period of my life had been 
an education for that which followed it. I 
said that this idea had at times presented 
itself to my mind, and when I betrayed. 
curiosity, he went on to say that my very 
early education in self-reliance and my 
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training as a surveyor of wild lands had 
fitted me for frontier warfare, that this in 
turn had prepared me for action on a larger 
stage, and that all through the greater 
war my necessities called for constant 
dealing with political questions, and with 
men who were not soldiers. He thought 
that this had in turn educated me for the 
position to which my countrymen sum- 
moned me at a later time. 

As I was silent for alittle, this gentleman, 
who became my aide-de-camp in June, 
1780, and for whom I conceived a warm 
and lasting affection, thinking his remark 
might have been considered a liberty, said 
as much, excusing himself. 

I replied that, so far from annoying me, 
I found what he had to say interesting. 

When, recently, these remarks of Colo- 
nel Tilghman recurred to me, I felt that 
they were correct, and dwelling upon them 
at this remote time, my interest in the se- 
quence of the events of my youthful life 
assumed an importance which has led me 
of late to endeavour, with the aid of my 
diaries, to refresh my memories of a past 
which had long ceased to engage my at- 
tention. 

I remember writing once that any recol- 
lections of my later life, distinct from the 
general history of the war, would rather 
hurt my feelings than tickle my pride while 
I lived. I do not think vanity is a trait of 
my character. I would rather leave pos- 
terity to think and say what they please of 
me. ‘Those who served with me in war and 
peace will be judged as we become sub- 
jects of history, and time may unfold more 
than prudence ought to disclose. Con- 
cerning this matter I wrote to Colonel 
Humphreys that if I had talent for what 
he desired me to do, I had not leisure to 
turn my thoughts to commentaries. Con- 
sciousness of a defective education, and 
want of leisure, I thought, unfitted me for 
such an undertaking. I did, however, an- 
swer certain questions put to me by Colo- 
nel Humphreys concerning the Indian 
wars, but he has, so far, made no use of 
these notes. 

One of these considerations does not so 
much apply at present, for I possess the 
leisure, and in recording my early reminis- 
cences I shall do so for myself alone, and 
assuredly shall find no satisfaction in com- 
ments on the conduct of other officers 
who, like’ myself, were honestly engaged 
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in learning, and at the same time practising, 
a business in which none of us had a large 
experience. I shall confine my attention 
to recalling the events of my youth, and 
as I hate deception even where the ima- 
gination only is concerned, I shall try, for 
my own Satisfaction, to deal merely with 
facts. General Hamilton, whose remarks 
I have often just reason to remember, once 
wrote me that no man had ever written a 
true biography of himself, that he was apt 
to blame himself excessively or to be too 
much prone to self-defence. He went on 
to state that an autobiography was written 
either from vanity and to present the man 
favourably to posterity, or because he de- 
sired for his own pleasure in the study of 
himself to recall the events of his career. 
In the latter case there is no need of 
publication. 

Itis only in order to such self-examination 
as that to which he refers that I am induced 
to set down the remembrances of my earlier 
days, and because writing of them will, I 
feel, enable me more surely to bring them 
back to mind. I have no other motive. 

Whatever just ambitions I have had have 
been fully gratified ; indeed, far beyond my 
wishes. The great Searcher of hearts is my 
witness that I have now no wish which 
aspires beyond the humble and happy lot 
of living and dying a private citizen on 
my own farm. In my estimation, more 
permanent and genuine happiness is to be 
found in the sequestered walks of connubial 
life, so long denied me in the war, than in 
the more tumultuous and imposing scenes 
of successful ambition. Nor can I com- 
plain. I am retiring here within myself. 
Envious of none, I am determined to be 
pleased with all; and with heartfelt satis- 
faction, feeling that my life has been on 
the whole happy, I will move gently down 
the stream until I sleep with my fathers. 

There are indeed not many circum- 
stances in my life before the war which it 
now gives me pain to recall. I could not 
truthfully say this of that great contest, 
nor of the political struggles of my service 
as President. Mr. Adams, or perhaps Mr. 
Jefferson, once said of me that I was a 
man too sensitive to condemnation. This 
I believe to be correct, but I have not dis- 
covered that my ability to decide was ever 
largely affected by either unreasonable 
blame or the bribes of flattery. 

The treachery of men who professed for 
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me friendship, and the intrigues of those 
who, like Conway, Lee, Gates, and Rush, 
used ignoble means to weaken my authority 
when it was of the utmost importance to our 
common cause that it should be strength- 
ened, were calculated to give pain chiefly 
because they lessened my usefulness. Nor 
am I ever willing to dwell upon the treason 
of Arnold, which cost me the most painful 
duty of the war, and lost to the country a 
great soldier, who had not the virtue to 
wait until, in the course of events, his ser- 
vices would obtain their reward. It is, 
however, somewhat to be wondered at that 
in so long a war, where hope did at times 
seem to disappear, the catalogue of traitors 
was so small. It is strange that there were 
not more, for few men have virtue to with- 
stand the highest bidder. As to ill-natured 
and unjust reflections on my conduct, I 
feel, and have felt, everything that hurts 
the sensibility of a gentleman, but to per- 
severe in one’s duty and be silent is the 
best answer to calumny. 

Dr. Franklin has wisely said that no 
examples are so useful to a man as those 
which his own conduct affords, and that 
he was right in his opinion I have reason 
to believe. This I have observed to be true 
of anger, to which I am, or was, subject. 
I flatter myself that I have now learned to 
command my temper, although it is still 
on rare occasions likely to become muti- 
nous. I do not observe that mere abuse 
ever troubles me long, but in the presence 
of cowardice or ingratitude I am subject 
to fits of rage. 

Arnold’s treason distressed me, but the 
treachery of one of my cabinet, Edmund 
Randolph, the nephew and adopted son of 
my dear friend Peyton Randolph, dis- 
turbed my temper as nothing had done 
since the misconduct of Lee at Monmouth. 
If in any instance I was swayed by per- 
sonal and private feelings in the exercise 
of official patronage and power, it was in 
the case of Mr. Randolph; and this fact 
added to the anger which his conduct 
excited. 

I willingly turn from the remembrance 
of ingratitude, a sin that my soul abhors. 
It is a severe tax which all must occasion- 
ally pay who are called to eminent stations 
of trust, not only to be held up as con- 
spicuous marks to the enmity of the public 
adversaries of their country, but to the 
malice of secret traitors, and the envious 
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intrigues of false friends and factions. But 
all this is over. I willingly leave time and 
my country to pronounce the verdict of 
history. 

As I wrote what just now I have set 
down, a remark of Mr. John Adams came 
into my mind. He said it was difficult for 
a man to write about himself without feel- 
ing that he was all the time in the presence 
of an audience. This may be true of Mr. 
Adams, but I am not aware that it is true 
of me. 

The statement I shall now record of 
myself and for myself might be made very 
full as to events by the use of the details 
of my diaries, but this I desire to avoid. 
My intention is to deal chiefly with my 
own youthful life and the influences which 
affected it for good or for ill. 

Being without children to transmit my 
name, I have taken no great interest in 
learning much about my ancestors. I have, 
indeed, been too much concerned with 
larger matters. It is, however, far from 
my design to believe that heraldry, coat- 
armour, etc., might not be rendered con- 
ducive to public and private uses with us, 
or that they can have any tendency un- 
friendly to the purest spirit of republican- 
ism; nor does it seem to me that pride in 
being come of gentry and of dutiful and 
upright men is without its value, if we draw 
from an honourable past nourishment to 
sustain us in continuing to be what our 
forefathers were. This also should make 
men who have children the more careful 
as to their own manner of life, and as for 
myself, although denied this great blessing, 
I may perhaps wisely have been destined 
to feel that all my countrymen were to me . 
something more than my fellow-citizens. 

I have heard my half-brother Lawrence 
say that he had learned from his elders 
that my English ancestors were violent 
Loyalists, especially one Sir Henry Wash- 
ington, when the great struggle arose be- 
tween the Parliament and the king in the 
time of the Commonwealth. 

I recall that, when a young man, I was 
riding with my friend George Mason, and 
when this matter arose, and he asked me 
whether if I had lived in those days I 
should have been for the crown or the 
commons, I replied that if I had lived in 
that time I could have answered him, but 
that I was not enough informed concerning 
that period to be able to state on which 
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side I should have been. Certainly I 
should have found it hard to make war on 
the king. 

I profess myself to be ignorant as to 
much that concerns my ancestry. When 
too young to have the smallest interest in 
the matter, I heard my two half-brothers 
and William Fairfax conversing on the 
subject of the origin of my family. The 
brothers were not very clear as to our de- 
scent, but were of opinion that we came 
of the Washingtons of Sulgrave, originally 
of Lancashire. In 1791 the Garter king- 
at-arms, Sir Isaac Heard, wrote to me, 
sending a pedigree of my family: but I 
had to confess it was a subject to which I 
had given very little attention; in fact, 
except as to our later history, I could only 
say that we came from Lancashire, York- 
shire, or some still more northerly county. 

Most of the early colonists of all classes 
were too busy in fighting Indians and 
raising the means of living to concern 
themselves with the relatives left in Eng- 
land. This indifference was not uncommon 
among us, and was in those early days to 
be expected. It explains why we and other 
descendants of settlers knew, and indeed 
cared, too little about our ancestors. 

I do not know what exactly was the sta- 
tion of the father of the brothers who first 
came over—John, my ancestor, and Law- 
rence, his brother. It is of more moment 
to me to know that my forefathers in this 
country have been gentlemen, and have 
in many positions of trust, both im civil 
employ and in the military line, served 
the colonies and, later, their country with 
faithfulness and honour. 

As concerns the question of ancestry 
and a man’s judging of himself by that 
alone, I am much of Colonel Tilghman’s 
opinion, who once said to me, speaking of 
Mr. B , that when a man had to look 
back upon his ancestors to make himself 
sure he was a gentleman, he was but a 
poor sort of man, which I conceive to be 
true. 

My great-grandfather, John Washing- 
ton, the first emigrant of our name, was 
the son of Lawrence and Amphilis, his 
wife. He went first to the Barbados, but, 
not being pleased, came later to Virginia; 
that is, in 1657. 

It is certain that my great-grandfather 
in some respects possessed qualities which 
resembled those which I myself possess. 
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He was a man of great personal strength, 
inclined to war, very resolute, and of a 
masterful and very violent temper. He 
was accused in 1675 of too severe treat- 
ment of the Indians in the frontier wars 
against the Susquehannocks, for which 
he was reprimanded by Sir William Berke- 
ley, but, it is said, unjustly. He was a 
man had in esteem and most respectable, 
and held a seat in the Assembly in 1670. 
He was also of a nature greatly moved by 
injustice, for on his voyage to Virginia a 
poor woman on board the ship was hanged 
for a witch, and he made great efforts, on 
being come ashore, to have the master and 
crew punished. I find in myself the same 
anger at injustice. 

It is proper to add that there was cur- 
rent in the colony a story that, on account 
of his rigour with the Indians, he was called 
by them Conocatorius, which, Englished, 
means a Destroyer of Villages. The Half- 
King, an Indian chief so called, hearing 
my name when first we met, addressed me 
by this title. There must have been among 
these tribes a remembrance or tradition as 
to the name, for certainly I never deserved 
it, and that after so long a time it should 
have been remembered appears to me 
strange. 

My great-grandfather’s brother Law- 
rence was engaged for a time in the 
mercantile way, and at one time signed 
himself as of Luton, County Bradford, 
merchant. He made some voyages to 
Virginia and home again before he settled 
in the colony, and may have acquired land 
in England, for, as I shall state later, he 
devised real estate in the home country. 

As I speak of the home country, I am 
reminded that even after the War of Inde- 
pendency the habit of speaking of England 
as home prevailed with many, so strong 
was the attachment to the mother country ; 
and, indeed, nothing but the folly of Great 
Britain could have broken the bonds which 
united us. 

My great-grandfather, John Washing- 
ton, brought with him a wife from England. 
Her maiden name I do not know. She and 
her two children died within a few years 
of his landing. The brothers mention in 
their wills property in England, but where 
or exactly what it was they do not say. It 
would seem, therefore, that it was not pov- 
erty which drove my ancestor to emigrate. 
That this property was not mere money, 




















the proceeds of tobacco, appears to be 
shown by the will of my great-grand- 
father’s brother Lawrence, who devised to 
Mary, his daughter, his whole estate in 
England, real as well as personal. 

My great-grandfather married secondly 
the widow of Walter Broadhurst, daughter 
of Nathaniel Pope of Appomattocks, gen- 
tleman. My grandfather Lawrence was 
the first born of this marriage. My great- 
grandfather died in 1677. He was of that 
importance as to have named for him the 
parish in which he resided. The brothers 
were not the only ones of the name who 
came to Virginia. There was also a cousin, 
Martha Washington. She emigrated to Vir- 
ginia and married Nicholas Hayward of 
Westmoreland. How it was that, being a 
spinster, she came over alone, I am not in- 
formed. She left her property to her cousins 
John and Lawrence, and a gold twenty- 
shilling piece to each, and to their sons 
each a feather bed and furniture, and to 
their heirs forever—which does appear to 
me long for a bed to last. 

There were also others, but if related I 
have not felt concerned to inquire. They 
spelled the name Vysington in certain 
deeds, which I have heard was the ancient 
manner of spelling it. Of them I know 
nothing further. My great-grandfather 
left a legacy to the rector of the lower 
church of Washington parish, and ordered 
that a funeral sermon be preached, which 
appears to me, as Lord Fairfax said, to be 
a certain way to secure being well spoken 
of, at least once, after death. He also 
provided in his will for a tablet of the Ten 
Commandments, and also the king’s arms, 
to be set up in the church of his parish. 

He may have been led to come to Vir- 
ginia by the fact that it had become for 
men loyal to the crown and to the Church 
of England a refuge such as the Puritans 
sought in Massachusetts. We have ever 
since been connected with that church, 
nor have I found reason to depart from 
it. At times I have been a vestryman, but 
this was in those days also a civil office, 
having judicial duties, such as charge of 
the schools and of the poor of the parish. 

My connection with the church of my 
fathers has varied in interest from time to 
time, for, although I have at times partaken 
of the sacrament and even fasted, I have 
not always felt so inclined, although I 
have with reasonable punctuality attended 
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upon the services. I have had all my life 
a disinclination to converse on this subject, 
and confess, as Dr. Franklin once re- 
marked to me, that “silence is sometimes 
wisdom as concerns a man’s creed.” 

In considering so much of my family 
history as is known to me, I perceive that 
men married at an early age and remained 
no long time widowers. Also I observe 
that many children died young, as was 
like enough to happen on plantations re- 
mote from physicians, and indeed these 
were few in number and not as good as in 
the northern colonies. 

I know less of my grandfather Lawrence 
than of his father. He did not increase the 
importance of the family, neither was he 
inclined to public business. He was, as I 
have understood, a quiet, thrifty man, and 
no seeker of adventure by land or water. 
He married Mildred Warner, by whom he 
had children, and died leaving a competent 
estate, but none to be compared with the 
great lands accumulated by the Byrds or 
Carters. 

I conceive him to have been a person of 
moderate opinions concerning the Church 
of England, and as one who may have con- 
sidered the dissenting sects as ill used. 
This I gather from a book given to me 
three years ago by a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, of the Society of Friends, who 
would have had me to believe that my 
grandfather was of that sect. This book is 
the life of one John Fothergill, a Quaker 
preacher, who says that in 1720 he “held 
a meeting at Mattocks, at Justice Wash- 
ington’s, a friendly man, where the Love 
of God opened my heart toward the peo- 
ple, much to my comfort and their satis- 
faction.” I do not suppose it to have 
meant more than that, as the church could 
not be used by a dissenter, Justice Wash- 
ington willingly gave the good man the 
use of his own house. ; 

My father, Augustine, was born in 1694, 
on the plantation known as Wakefield, 
granted, in 1667, to his grandfather, and 
lying between Bridges’ and Pope’s creeks, 
in Westmoreland, on the north neck be- 
tween the Potomacand the Rappahannock. 
My father, in his will, says: “ Forasmuch 
as my several children in this my will 
mentioned, being by several ventures, can- 
not inherit from one another,” etc. 

What he speaks of as his“ ventures” were 
his two marriages. A venture does appear 
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to me to be an appropriate name for the 
uncertain state of matrimony. The first 
venture was Jane Butler, who lies buried 
at Wakefield. Of her four children two 
survived—that is, my half-brothers Law- 
rence and Augustine, whom we called 
August. I was the first child of my father’s 
second “venture,” and my mother was 
Mary Ball. I was born at Wakefield,' on 
February 11 [O.S.], 1732, about ten in 
the morning. I was baptized in the Pope’s 
Creek church, and had two godfathers and 
one godmother, Mildred Gregory. Mr. 
Beverly Whiting and Mr. Christopher 
Brooks were my godfathers. I do not re- 
call ever seeing Mr. Whiting, although his 
son, of the same name, I met in after years. 
Of Mr. Brooks I know nothing, nor do I 
know which one of the two gave me the 
silver cups which it was then the custom 
for the godfather to give to the godson. I 
still have them. I was told by a silversmith 
in Philadelphia that the cups are of Irish 
make, and of about 1720. There were six of 
these mugs, in order to be used for punch 
when the child grew up. 

The Balls were respectable, and came 
out first as merchanis. My maternal grand- 
mother we know to have been Mary John- 
son, of English birth, but of her family 
nothing more. At a later time the older 
planter families, both with us and.in the 
West Indies, paid more attention to their 
ancestry, sometimes, it is to be feared, with 
pretensions which had no just foundation. 

Many assumed arms to which they were 
not entitled, or, like Mr. J n, commis- 
sioned an agent in London to purchase 
some heraldic device, having Mr. Sterne’s 
word for it that “a coat of arms may be 
purchased as cheap as any other coat.” 

I have had some reason to believe that 
our friends did not regard my mother’s 
family, being in the mercantile line, as on 
the same social level as our own. But, in 
fact, we ourselves were not until a later 
day considered as of the highest class of 
Virginia gentry. Why this was I do not 
fully know. It is certain, however, that 
nowhere were aristocratic pretensions and 
the distinctions of social rank more marked 
than in Virginia. For a long time families 
like the Lees, Byrds, Carys, Masons, etc., 
regarded themselves as superiour to other 
planter families, of as good or better blood. 

The lines of social rank among us I 
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judge to have been made early to depend 
on extent of landed property, so that the 
owners of these vast estates were like great 
nabobs, and by having seats and control 
in the governor’s council and the House 
of Burgesses obtained largeinfluence. They 
were at pains to defend their pretensions 
by a law of primogeniture, which made 
entails so strict that they could not be 
broken, as in England, by agreement of 
father and son, but required to break them, 
in each case, an act of the Assembly. Fami- 
lies like our own were regarded rather as 
minor gentry, and were, for a time, owing 
in a measure to their having but moderate 
estates, looked down upon by certain of 
the great proprietors of enormous planta- 
tions and numberless slaves. 

Whatever may have been the reason, or 
the reasons, I was more than once made to 
feel the fact that I was not looked upon 
as an equal by certain of these gentlemen, 
and this at an age when men are sensitive 
to such considerations. 

My father, Augustine, has been described 
as a good planter and a man of energy. I 
apprehend that he was of a serious ten- 
dency, for Lawrence, my brother, once 
gave me to understand that most of the 
few books at Wakefield were religious ; but 
whether this was so or not I do not know. 
Like some of the rest of us, my father had 
a high and quick temper, which, as he used 
to say, he had to keep muzzled. I remem- 
ber being terrified at seeing him in a storm 
of anger because the clergyman who was 
to have baptized my sister Mildred was 
too much in liquor to perform the cere- 
mony. 

About the year 1724 he became inter- 
ested in the mining of iron ore with the 
Principio Company, in which the venturers 
were chiefly English. A furnace was opened 
on his estate in Stafford County. It was 
confiscated in 1780 as rebel property. He 
had a contract for hauling the ore from 
the mines, and later commanded a ship 
for the taking of iron to England and the 
fetching back of convict labourers. On this 
account, I apprehend, he was known as 
Captain Washington. He was, I have un- 
derstood, a man of enterprising nature and 
better informed than most planters of his 
time. 

He was educated at Appleby in Eng- 
land, near Whitehaven. I have often re- 











gretted that I never had his opportunities, 
or those of my brothers, in the way of edu- 
cation. The fact of my being a younger 
son and my father’s death, and also my 
mother’s over-fondness, may have stood in 
the way, and on this and other occasions 
interfered with my own plans or with those 
of others for me. 

I did not take after my mother in ap- 
pearance, and I had the large frame and 
strength of my father. In other respects 
also I was somewhat like him in my mind 
and character. 

When in later years I returned to visit 
Wakefield I used to fancy I remembered 
it. This I could not have done, as I was 
only three years old when, because of the 
unhealthfulness of the place, my father 
moved away. The house was burned 
down on Christmas eve, 1779. It was of 
wood, with brick foundations, and had 
eight bedrooms. There was an _ under- 
ground dairy, a great garden with fig-trees 
and other fruit, and along the shores were 
wild flowering grapesand laurel and honey- 
suckle and sweetbrier roses, very fragrant 
in the spring season. Here in the middle 
of a great field lie my ancestors and some 
of the children of my father’s first marriage. 

In the year 1735 we moved, as I have 
said, fifty miles higher up the Potomac to 
the estate then known as Epsewasson, or 
Hunting Creek. This was given, with 
other land, by the colony to my great- 
grandfather and Colonel Spencer for im- 
porting an hundred labourers, and was 
bought by my father in 1726 from my 
aunt Mildred Gregory, later my god- 
mother. It came afterwards to be called 
Mount Vernon. It was at that time in 
Prince William County, which my father 
represented in the House of Burgesses, 
as my brother did later. There we re- 
mained until 1739. 

In this year our house took fire, as was 
supposed, by the act of one of our slaves, 
but never surely ascertained. We were 
then obliged to remove, and this time set- 
tled in Stafford, formerly St. George, on 
the east bank of the Rappahannock, op- 
posite to Fredericksburg. 

This residence was a two-story house on 
a rise of ground, with a fertile meadow 
sloping gently to the river. It was built 
of wood and painted red. There, as people 
well-to-do, we lived until my father’s death, 
when the division of his estate did some- 
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what lessen the easiness of our lives; and 
of these latter years I can recall some mor: 
or less distinct remembrances, for here my 
education began. 

While I was a child, my father, as I have 
said, made many voyages to England and 
fetched back with him convicts, and per- 
haps also indentured servants. Often in 
those days some of the unfortunate people 
thus sent to the colonies were under sen- 
tence for political offences, but many, of 
course, for crimes. One of these, a convict 
I was told, was my first schoolmaster. We 
called him Hobby, which was, I believe, 
a nickname; but he was named Grove, and 
was sexton of the Falmouth church, two 
miles away. Of what our sexton school- 
master had been convicted I never heard, 
but of this I am assured, that my father 
would not have used as a schoolmaster a 
common thief. I used to ride the two 
miles to the “field school,” as they called 
it, in front of a slave named Peter, and 
later was allowed a pony, to my mother’s 
alarm when he would tumble me off, as 
happened now and then. Hobby was a 
short man, with one eye, and too good- 
humoured or too timid to bea good teacher, 
even of the a-b-c’s and the little else we 
learned. 

My father was kind to this man, and 
perhaps knew his history He would even 
have allowed him the use of the rod, with 
the aid of which I might have profited 
more largely, for I am of his opinion that 
children should be strictly brought up. 
Hobby, being of a humourous turn, seems 
to me, as I remember him, to have re- 
sembled the grave-digger in the play of 
“Hamlet.” He sometimes amused and at 
other times terrified us by tales of London 
or of his recent life as a sexton. He be- 
lieved many of the negro superstitions—as 
that if a snake’s head was cut off the tail 
would live until it thundered—and was 
much afraid of having what he called black 
magic put upon him by the negroes. 

I did not learn much from Hobby and 
preferred to be out of doors. My father 
considered, I believe, that, as I was a 
younger son and must in some way sup- 
port myself, I should be well trained in 
both mind and body, and had he lived the 
chance of the former might have been 
bettered. The latter was often made diffi- 
cult by my mother, who was unhappy when 
I was subject to the risks to which all lads 
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of spirit are exposed. I remember that, 
when later my father was teaching me to 
leap my pony, the pony refused over and 
over, and this being near to the house, my 
mother ran out, and at last had a kind of 
hysterick turn. My father sat still on a big 
stallion and took no notice of her entrea- 
ties. At last I got the pony over, and he 
fell with me. I jumped up and was in the 
saddle ina moment. My father said that 
was ill ridden, I must try it again ; and upon 
this my mother ran back to the house, cry- 
ing out I would be murdered. But my 
father was this manner of man; he hated 
defeat, while my mother was ever desirous 
of keeping me out of danger, because it 
made her uncomfortable; and this was 
strange, for I have never been able to see 
that she was greatly pleased when I was 
successful, or was much moved by what 
the great Master allowed me to attain in 
later years. 

My elder brothers, Lawrence and August, 
were both at different times sent to Eng- 
land for education at Appleby School, 
near Whitehaven, when I was a child. 
Lawrence had the family liking for enter- 
prises and martial employment. I was 
eight years old, and he of age, when Law- 
rence served with Admiral Vernon and 
General Wentworth in the disastrous at- 
tack on Cartagena. I remember as a boy 
the interest this expedition caused in our 
neighbourhood. It was said that Harry 
Beverley and other Virginians captured 
by the Spaniards had been made to work 
as slaves, and this stirred up much feeling 
among us. The ex-Governor Spottiswood, 
although an aged man, would have gone 
as a major-general, but died suddenly at 
Temple Farm, near Yorktown, where forty- 
two years later Lord Cornwallis met me to 
sign the capitulations. 

Lawrence was away two years. The 
letters wrote by him to my father were full 
of interest, and, as I remember, were the 
means of arousing in me, who was but a 
little lad, the liking for warfare, of which 
we all had a share. 

I can remember how, as we sat about 
the hearth at evening, my father read aloud 
to us these letters, and explained to me the 
military terms used, and why, for want of 
foresight, the gallantry of soldiers and 
sailors served only to give opportunity for 
loss of life. This was especially in con- 
nection with the last letter we received, 
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after the dismal failure of the attack on 
Cartagena. He wrote: 


HONOURED AND DEARFATHER: What with 
dissensions between the General. Wentworth 
and Admiral Vernon, who was, as we think, 
not to blame, we have come away, leaving the 
Spaniards to crow, and our Colonel Gooch ill 
at Jamaica. When I am to have another dose 
of glory I pray to have better doctors. 

We were to storm Fort Lazavo— which must 
mean Lazarus—at night. But we were too long 
getting there, or the guides treacherous, and 
the ladders too short and no sufficient breach. 
This Lazarus fort was too much alive, but we 
were actually on the rampart when Colonel 
Grant was killed, and we were driven back in 
sad confusion, and half of us, a good thousand, 
killed or wounded for want of forethought. I 
came off with no more hurt than to be so spent 
that I had no breath to curse the folly for 
which so many brave men died. The climate 
was worse than the dons, and we ‘took ship 
with our tails between our legs and some two 
thousand shaking with agues and racked with 
fever. 


When I heard this I jumped up and 
said I wished I could have been there, upon 
which my father laughed and said I was 
better off where I was, and my mother 
that I had better go to bed. 

I was at that age when lads of spirit are 
apt to ask questions, and concerning these 
my father was always patient, and en- 
couraged a reasonable curiosity; but, on 
the other hand, my mother disliked this 
habit ‘of curiosity, and when my father 
talked of Indian wars and of my brother’s 
fine conduct at Cartagena she was sure 
to say I should never go to war. My 
father would reply that it was sometimes 
the business and also the duty of a gentie- 
man, and then there was no greater plea- 
sure than to hear over and over how Sir 
Henry Washington, said to be of our fam- 
ily, defended Worcester in the civil war in 
England. 

In those days all the world was at war, 
and with us there was always the dread of 
Indian outbreaks. It was no wonder that 
I and other little fellows at Hobby’s school 
played at soldiering. A lad named William 
Bustle, a fat, sturdy boy, was commander 
of the Indians, and in the woods we imi- 
tated the red men and the frontier farmers, 
and passed from tree to tree throwing 
stones, or, in winter, snowballs, with mock 
scalping and much pulling of hair, which 
was worn long. This was interfered with 
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one winter because Bustle hit me in the 
eye with a snowball in which was a stone, 
a thing not considered fair. My mother 
wished Bustle punished. My father said I 
must take care of my own quarrels, and 
this I did, for, being then ten yecrs old, 
and very strong, as soon as I went back 
to schooi I gave Bustle a good beating. 
In fact, [ was of unusual strength, and be- 
cause of my violence of temper felt no 
hurt, and would not listen when Bustle 
called “ Enough.” My mother’s uncertain 
discipline and her too affectionate weak- 
ness did me great harm. For if my father 
punished me on account of disobedience 
or outbursts of temper, my mother was sure 
to interfere, or to coddle and pity me, a 
thing I greatly disliked. I never learned 
much self-control until a later day, which, 
in its place, I shall call to mind. 

My sister Betty, who afterwards married 
Fielding Lewis, was, next to my half-brother 
Lawrence and my brother Jack, most dear 
tome. Samuel had some of the weaknesses 
of my mother, and Charles, in later days, 
some worse ones of his own. In after life 
Samuel was often in debt, and was married 
five times, being extravagant in this as in 
all other ways. Mildred was sadly affected 
from birth and died young. It was unfor- 
tunate for me that while I was a child my 
half-brothers were sent from home and 
put in charge of the plantations of Wake- 
field and of Mount Vernon, which had been 
rebuilt and given the name of the admiral 
whom Lawrence much admired. 

In 1742 Lawrence came from Carta- 
gena, and meant to continue in the service, 
but, after our sudden way, he fell in love 
with Anne, the daughter of William Fair- 
fax of Belvoir, our neighbour, the cousin 
and agent of my lord of that name, and 
this, luckily for my own character, ended 
his desire for a military life. I too well 
recall the event which delayed his mar- 
riage. I was at this time, April 17, 1743, 
being eleven years old, on a visit to my 
cousins at Choptank, some thirty miles 
away. We were very merry at supper, 
when Peter, who was supposed to look 
after me, arrived with the news of my 
father’s sudden illness. It was the first of 
my too many experiences of the ravage 
time brings to all men. I heard the news 
with a kind of awe, but without realizing 
how serious in many ways was this sum- 
mons. I rode home behind Peter, and 
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found my mother ina state of distraction. 
She led me to the bedside of my father, 
crying out, “ He is dying.” The children 
were around him, and he was groaning in 
great pain; but he kissed us in turn, and 
said to me, “ Be good to your mother.” | 
may say that throughout her life I have 
kept the promise I made him as I knelt, 
crying, at his bedside. He died that night, 
and I lost my best friend. 

My mother for a month talked of him 
incessantly, and after that very little, ex- 
cept to say, “If your father were alive I 
should be more considered.”’ I do not 
know why I, too, was averse to speaking 
of him, and yet I loved him above all 
people. But concerning such matters chil- 
dren are puzzled, and unable to express 
themselves, nor have I ever been other 
than shy in saying what I feel in the way 
of affection, whereas on paper I do not 
suffer this shyness, nor feel the reserve 
which occasioned Colonel ‘Trumbull to say 
to me once that I was often unjustly re- 
garded as cold because of my difficulty of 
being outspoken concerning my regard for 
those dear to me. I am little better of it 
to-day. 

My father had much land and little 
money. As was usual in Virginia, he gave 
his elder sons the larger share. ‘To Law- 
rence he gave his interest in the iron-works, 
with Mount Vernon and two thousand five 
hundred acres, also the resident slaves and 
the mill, and, in case of his failure to leave 
a child lawfully begotten or such child 
dying under age, this property was “to 
go to and remain”’ to me. ‘To Augustine 
he left Wakefield; to me his farm on 
the Rappahannock and one moiety of his 
land on Deep Run, with ten negro slaves. 
Samuel, John, and Charles were also given 
land and slaves, and Betty four hundred 
pounds. 

My mother was to have my estate for 
her use until I was of age, and with what- 
ever else was left her, and her own sixteen 
hundred acres, might have sufficed with 
economy; but that virtue she found diff- 
cult to practise, and was never a prudent 
or managing woman. She soon felt her 
children to be a heavy burden upon an 
estate which was none too large, and com- 
plained, as was common for her to do all 
her life, that she was poor, and this even 
when I was assured that she was comfort- 
ably cared for. I never knew a more 
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affectionate mother. She was said to have 
been foolishly fond of her children, and I 
was more than once brought to feel that 
her love of us did interfere with good judg- 
ment. Certainly whatever were her opin- 
ions, —and we did not often agree, —these 
differences never lessened my love for her, 
as differences often do. As she grew old 
her peculiarities were more and more nota- 
ble. With very many good qualities, she 
was hard to satisfy, and this did not cease 
until the end of her life, for she could not 
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I ERE etched against the skies of May, 
The fret of spars and rigging shine. 
A wind calls softly up the bay 
Far news of the horizon-line, 
With hints of tumbling seas and brine 
To lure the heart that would away. 
Slave of the uneventful shore, 
In dreams I here take ship again 
When spring-time leads me down once more 
Among the bronze-faced sailormen. 


Grave-eyed, they pass me on the quays, 
Strong-figured men of every race; 
The mystery of the sounding seas 
Has set its seal upon each face. 
Sure-footed on their decks, they pace 
The city’s streets but ill at ease: 
Lords of the storm, the tempest’s blare 
Shall sound their doubtful destiny. 
Would that I too again might fare 
Along, the highways of the sea! 


How bright the shining river lies! 
The vaulted firmament but dips 

To waves as blue as broken skies. 

I stroll about the sunny slips, 

And watch the riggers on the ships, 
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be restrained from borrowing money and 
accepting gifts from those who were not 
her relations. Indeed, I once had to write 
her that while I had a shilling left she 
should never want, but that I must not be 
viewed as a delinquent, or be considered 
by the world as unjust and an undutiful 
son. But so was she made, and even her 
doctor, Thornton; wrote to me in her last 
illness, in which his cousin, Dr. Rush, was 
also consulted, that he “had every day a 
small battle with her.” 
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And, clear above the city’s cries, 
Hear but the clink of capstan-pawls 
As sailors chant their weary round, 
And raucous croak of tackled falls— 
Would that I too were outward bound! 


The street is filled with homely smells 
Of cordage, oakum, musty sails. 
No dingy shop but buys and sells 
Things dear to sailors— corded bales, 
Parrots, and marmosets with tails, 
Sea-fans, and coral, and strange shells, 
And stranger things from far, strange isles. 
I dream of tamarind and palm, 
And see the level surf for miles 
Break slowly in a tropic calm. 


In woods I know the May-flower lifts 
Its timid star to greet the sun: 
This way no breath of blossom sifts ; 
This street no grasses overrun ; 
Yet even here the spring has won 
A path where every white cloud drifts. 
It calls from every outbound prow 
To take the watery road again, 
And leads me down, I know not how, 
Among the bronze-faced sailormen. 
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LANDMARKS OF POE 
IN RICHMOND 


INCLUDING SOME HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PORTRAITS 
OF HIS FRIENDS 





BY CHARLES MARSHALL GRAVES 





ARLY in the seventies a strange-look- People stared at her and passed on. 
ing woman, with a look of poverty Once or twice an elderly man or woman i 
and wretchedness in her shallow eyes, ap- stopped to speak to her, and she would i 
peared upon the streets of Richmond, Vir- almost cry with joy at sight of a familiar 4 
ginia, trying tosell little photographs. They face. Before she let them go she spoke of , 

were likenesses of her brother, she said. her want and loneliness, and they readily 
4 
i 








Drawn by Harry Fenn from a photograph 


THE “SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER” BUILDING (STILL STANDING), 
AT FIFTEENTH AND MAIN STREETS, RICHMOND 


Here Poe edited that magazine. The printing was done on the first floor. The building 
adjoining it is the house which Ellis & Allan used for their store in 1820. 
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bought the picture she offered. ‘The brother 
was Edgar Allan Poe; the woman, Rosalie 
MacKenzie Poe, his only sister. 

Poe loved Richmond as he loved no 
other place on earth. His happy childhood 
was spent there—the only period of his 
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streets. It was burned on the night of 
December 26, 1811. It was the benefit 
performance of Mr. Placide, one of the 
most popular actors of Green’s company, 
of which Mrs. Poe had been a member, 
and as it was in the Christmas holidays 





From a photograph 


MRS. SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY WEISS 


troubled life which was free from want. 
Here he found his foster-father, John Allan, 
who was proud of the orphan boy, and 
the only mother he ever knew, who was 
sweet and gentle with him to the end. 
Here were the friends and playmates of 
his boyhood, and here lived the gentle 
woman who was the “ Helen”’ of the most 
beautiful of his early poems. Here, after 
a first ceremony in Baltimore, he was mar- 
ried by a second to lovely and youthful 
Virginia Clemm, and here they spent the 
happiest year of their married life. Here, 
as editor of the “Southern Literary Mes- 
senger,” he did much of his best work. 

At one time Richmond was full of houses 
and localities closely associated with the 
poet. It is a wonder and a pity, it would 
seem, that his biographers have not pointed 
these out. The theater in which Poe's 
mother played stood on the north side of 
Broad street, between ‘Twelfth and College 


the theater was crowded. That night sev- 
enty-two perished in the flames. Scarcely 
a family of prominence in the city but lost 
a member or a close connection. Three 
years after the burning of the play-house, 
the Monumental Church was erected on 
the site. The ashes of those who perished 
in the theater are preserved in a marble 
urn in the vestibule of the church, and 
their names are inscribed upon it. 

Mrs. Poe appeared for the last time on 
her benefit night early in the October 
preceding the fire. Rosalie Poe was 
only a few months old,. having been born 
in the summer of the same year; Edgar 
was nearly two, and William Henry four. 
Mrs. Susan Archer Talley Weiss, who knew 
Poe intimately during his last visit to Rich- 
mond, in 1849, and to whom, says Pro- 
fessor Woodberry, in his excellent life of 
Poe, “is due the most lifelike and detailed 
portrait of him that exists,” has given me 
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a connected and unquestionably correct 
account of the last days of Poe’s father 
and mother. 

David Poe, his father, died of consump- 
tion late in the spring of 1811, while the 
family was living in Norfolk. Mrs. Weiss 
says that her mother’s sister, Mrs. Butt, 
and the Poes occupied a double tenement- 
house on Bermuda street, Norfolk, and that 
David Poe was buried in one of the ceme- 
teries of Norfolk. Rosalie Poe was born 
about this time, whether before or after the 
death of her father, Mrs. Weiss does not 
remember. In the summer of that year 
Mrs. Poe came to Richmond that she might 
take her place in Green’s company, which 
opened its engagement at the Richmond 
Theater in September. Mrs. Weiss says that 
the widowed actress, broken in health and 
utterly ruined in fortune, engaged a cellar 
for herself and her children under the store 
of a milliner named Phillips. She does not 
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remember this man’s Christian name, and 
there are no directories of Richmond as 
far back as that. His place was on the 
south side of Main street, in the “ Bird in 
Hand ” district, consequently near where 
Shockoe Creek now flows, going under the 
street, but then through it. In her damp 
cellar the delicate actress contracted pneu- 
monia, and on Sunday, December 8, 1811, 
died. She was probably buried at the ex- 
pense of the city. Her grave, says Mrs. 
Weiss, is in the burying-ground of old St. 
John’s Church, by the eastern wall, but one 
looks for it in vain. ‘This church is known 
to all the world for the immortal words 
spoken there by Patrick Henry: “ Give me 
liberty, or give me death.” 

The good people of Richmond had been 
considerably wrought up by the appeal 
made through the Richmond “ Enquirer” 
of November 29. Mrs. Poe was desper- 
ately ill and in great want, the paper said. 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, RICHMOND 


Poe’s mother was buried in the churchyard —a fact hitherto unpublished. Patrick Henry’s famous speech, ending 


“Give me liberty, or give me death,” was delivered in the church. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 


From a daguerreotype owned by The Players, New York,—a copy 
made by Pratt of Richmond, Virginia, of an original taken 
by him and believed to be the last portrait of Poe. 
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The little parasgraph, which is addressed to 
“The Human? Heart,” concludes by say- 
ing that this Would probably be her last 
plea for assistanc/e, It was. 

The children Were not long homeless. 
William was semt to his grandfather in 
Baltimore. Mrs; Jane MacKenzie took 
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From a painting owned by his granddaughter, Mrs. W. R. Pryor. 
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say that Mr. Allan was then a wealthy 
man. He and Charles Ellis were doing a 
general merchandise business at the corner 
of Fourteenth street and Tobacco Alley, 
on a site opposite that of the Exchange 
Hotel, on Fourteenth street, where, many 
years after, Poe made his two appearances 
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Half-tone plate engraved by H. Davidson 


JOHN ALLAN, FOSTER-FATHER OF EDGAR A. POE 


Rosalie. Mr. and Mrs. John Allan took 
Edgar. Dr. John F. Carter, who obtained 
his information from his mother and other 
elderly ladies who were intimate with the 
Allan family, says that Mr. and Mrs. Allan 
had then no idea of adopting the boy, but 
were to take care of him until his mother’s 
relatives in Baltimore could be reached. 

The biographers are mistaken when they 





before Richmond audiences. Mr. and Mrs. 
Allan lived over the store. This was the 
modest temporary home which they gave 
the boy. 

Dr. Carter says that for weeks corre- 
spondence was conducted by Mr. Allan 
with the Baltimore connections of the or- 
phan. Their responses were not at all 
satisfactory, and in the meantime Ed- 
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gar, no longer a baby skeleton, had 
grown to be such an attractive child that 
Mrs. Allan begged her husband to keep 
him. They had no children, though they 
had been married several years, and Mr. 
Allan consented. But Dr. Carter insists 
that Mr. Allan never adopted the orphan 
in a legal way. 

Mrs. MacKenzie was at the time con- 
ducting a school for girls in a frame house 
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had a store on Franklin street, between 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth, and did an im- 
mense tobacco business. His success prob- 
ably turned the thoughts of Ellis & Allan 
toward an exclusive trade in tobacco, and 
with a view to opening a market for the 
famed Virginia leaf, Mr. Allan went to 
England in 1814, taking with him Mrs. 
Allan, her sister Miss Valentine, and 
Edgar. As every one knows, the boy was 





























From a daguerreotype owned by her niece, Mrs. George W. Mayo 


THE SECOND MRS. JOHN ALLAN 


at the northwest corner of Fifth and Main 
streets, just opposite the house which Mr. 
Allan bought in the summer of 1825, and 
which was Poe’s home for some months be- 
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fore he went to the University of Virginia. 


She had a number of children of her own, 
and her motherly heart could not turn the 
baby Rosalie into the street. So Poe and 
his sister were destined to grow up very 
near each other, and to see each other 
daily, as the families were intimate. 

Mr. William Galt, Mr. Allan’s uncle, 


put at school at Stoke Newington.! While 
Mr. Allan was away, the Fourteenth-street 
store was given up. The first directory of 
Richmond ever published—that of John 
Maddox, 1819—places the store of 
“Ellis & Allan” on the east side of 
Fifteenth street, south of Main, second 
door from the corner, It is interesting to 
note that while the first building is now 
long in the dust, it stood just across the 
alley from where now rises the big printing- 
house of Mr. John W. Fergusson, who was 


1 Mr. J. H. Ingram, a biographer of Poe, informed Professor Harrison last summer that the 


school-house where Poe was a pupil has been pulled down. —Ep1ror. 
pu] I 
































From a daguerreotype. 
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MRS. SARAH ELMIRA ROYSTER SHELTON, POE’S FIRST SWEETHEART 


a “devil” in the office of the “Southern 
Literary Messenger” when Poe was its 
editor; and the second stands to-day ad- 
joining the “ Messenger”’ building, where 
Poe wrote his spiciest criticisms and the 
early instalments of “ Arthur Gordon Pym.”’ 

The biographers carelessly say that, 
when Mr. Allan came back, his house was 
leased and he went to Mr. Ellis’s residence. 
The fact is that Mr. Allan had no residence 
upon his return in the summer of 1820. 
Mr. Ellis hadacomfortable home on Frank- 
lin street, between First and Second. The 
residence was on the south side of Frank- 
lin, while epposite he had a fine vineyard. 
Mr.and Mrs. Allanand Edgarremained with 
the Ellises nearly a year, when Mr. Allan 
rented a small frame dwelling on North 
Fifthstreet,nearthecornerof Clay. Thiscot- 
tage—for it was scarcely more—was stand- 
ing within the last ten years, and was torn 
down to make room for a more pretentious 
brick residence. A livery-stable stands ona 
part of the yard in which Poe played. 

It was while in this house that the poet 
attended the classical school of Joseph 
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H. Clarke. 


Clarke, a fiery Irishman 
from Trinity College, Dublin, gave up 


teaching in the fall of 1823. Poe was 
selected by the boys to deliver the fare- 
well ode, and did so with grace and with 
satisfaction to all. Master William Burke 
succeeded Master Clarke. Dr. Creed 
Thomas, who was Poe’s desk-mate at 
Burke's, and who lived until February 23, 
1899, said in an interview a short time 
before his death that the school was at the 
southeast corner of Broad and Eleventh 
streets, where the Powhatan Hotel now 
stands. 

It was while under these masters that Poe 
accomplished the swim from Richmond to 
Warwick Park, six miles down the James. 
This famous swim was made later by Mr. 
Charles M. Wallace, the Richmond anti- 
quarian. One of Poe’s playmates told this 
gentleman that he started the swim with 
Poe, but the imperious youth was so furi- 
ous that another should attempt to rival 
him that he yielded to Poe and got into the 
boat accompanying them. : 

Poe, Dr. Creed Thomas, Beverly An 














derson, and William P. Ritchie, all des- 
tined to be men of note, were at that time 
members of the Thespian Society, and 
gave their amateur theatrical perform- 
ances in the old wooden house which 
stood at the northeast corner of Marshall 
and Sixth streets, where the Second Police 
Station now is. It was-from Burke’s school 
that one afternoon Poe went home with 
Monroe Stanard, one of his few intimate 
friends, to meet that lad’s mother, the gen- 
tle Jane Stith Craig Stanard, whom the boy 
loved at first sight, and who became the 
“Helen” of one of the most exquisite 
poems ever written. He thought the name 
of Jane ugly, and addressed his lines “ To 
Helen” instead. When Mrs. Stanard died, 
his young heart was almost broken, and 
night after night he would go to her grave 
and weep upon it. Mrs. Stanard was the 
wife of the Hon. Robert Stanard, a lawyer 
of great ability and for a number of years 
United States attorney for the district of 
Virginia. 

Dr. Carter tells me the story of “Don 
Pompioso,” one of the early poems, now lost. 
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A young man had hurt Poe’s feelings. He 
held himself too high to associate with the 
son of an actress and a pauper, and let the 
high-strung boy understand it. Soon a 
poem appeared on the street ridiculing this 
young man unmercifully. The girls at Mrs. 
MacKenzie’s school, then at No. 506 East 
Franklin street, got hold of the poem and 
were laughing over it and wondering who 
its author was. That evening about dusk 
Poe dropped in at the school, where his 
sister lived and where he came and went 
at pleasure, a privilege denied to other 
young men of the city. A number of young 
people were in the parlor, and one of the 
girls asked him to read the poem aloud. 
This he did by the fading light, reading 
with a readiness that one could not pos- 
sibly have shown without really repeating 
it from memory. “You wrote it!” they 
all cried, and he did not deny it. When 
the young man who had drawn the fire 
appeared on the street, he was peppered 
with allusions from the poem, with jests 
and gibes, and at length he was driven 
from the city. The MacKenzie school is 
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DUNCAN LODGE, THE LAST RICHMOND HOUSE OF THE MACKENZIES, WHERE POE 
SPENT MUCH OF HIS TIME WHEN IN RICHMOND IN 1849 
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THE ALLAN HOUSE, FIFTH AND MAIN STREETS, RICHMOND 


This was Poe’s home before he entered and a short time after he left the university. Here both 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan died. The picture was taken about fifteen years ago, 
just before the house was torn down. 


standing yet, and is in good condition, 
considering its age. Dr. Carter identifies it 
positively, as he knew the MacKenzies in- 
timately. 

In March, 1825, Poe left Burke’s school 
and began his preparation for the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. It was about this time 
that he met Miss Sarah Elmira Royster, 
his first sweetheart, afterward Mrs. Shelton. 

This year was also eventful to Mr. Allan. 
His uncle, Mr. Galt, died in March, and 
Mr. Allan came in for one third of his 
estate, valued at approximately one million 
dollars. Mr. Robert Lee Traylor of Rich- 
mond has a certified copy of Mr. Galt’s 
will. It shows that Mr. Allan received 
more than three hundred thousand dollars 
in money and property, a great fortune in 
that day. This was really the first time in 
his life that Mr. Allan had more than a 
comfortable living. Less than two months 
after Mr. Galt’s death Mr. Allan bought 
the house at the southeast corner of Fifth 
and Main streets, long known locally as 
the “Allan house.” He did not give up 
the cottage home, however, for two or 
three months. 
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Poe lived in the new home from late in 
the summer of 1825 until the middle of 
February, 1826, when he entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

He came back to the Allans in Decem- 
ber of the same year, but, not liking the 
counting-room work which Mr. Allan set 
him doing, after a few days’ trial he ran 
away. He returned when Mrs. Allan died, 
February 28, 1829. Mr. Woodberry says 
it was not until some days after her death. 
He was seeking appointment to the West 
Point Academy, and had been advised to 
get Mr. Allan’s influence. Mr. Allan gave 
it in a letter in which he took pains to dis- 
own him. 

Mrs. Weiss and Dr. Carter assert with 
equal positiveness that Edgar Poe left the 

*Allans on account of unpleasant words 
with the second Mrs, Allan. Mrs. Weiss 
says that this lady took Poe’s room from 
him and gave him one in the back of the 
house, not nearly so attractive. This made 
him furious, as it is easy to imagine, and 
a wordy war followed. This was the rea- 
son, say she and Dr. Carter, that Mr. 
Allan sent Poe away. But it is apparently 














impossible, with the admitted dates before 
one, to reconcile the inconsistencies. If 
these two reputable persons are right, there 
are yet some missing links in the poet’s 
biography; for the second Mrs. Allan is 
said to have stated that, in all, she saw the 
poet but twice. 

The Allan house was torn down fifteen 
years ago. For a long time the lot re- 
mained vacant. Until a year ago the 
Young Men’s Christian Association had 
an athletic field on it, but now it has been 
built up with residences fronting on Fifth 
street and with stores fronting on Main. 

On St. Valentine’s day of 1826, Poe 
entered the University of Virginia. His 
happy days in the Allan household were 
gone. He came back to Richmond under 
a cloud, but soon ranaway, breaking forever 
the tie which bound him to his benefactor. 

Tradition says that Mrs. Allan made an 
appeal to Mr. Allan on her death-bed to 
do all he could for Edgar, and this was the 
reason Mr. Allan consented to use his in- 
fluence to get the appointment to West 
Point. The story of his life there and his 
movements for five years afterward belongs 
to his biographers. He came to Richmond 
only once in this period. That was just 
before the death of Mr. Allan. The story 
is that he rushed to Mr. Allan’s room and 
found him sitting in a chair. Upon seeing 
the wayward young man, Mr. Allan, it is 
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said, seized his walking-stick, and waving 
it menacingly, bade him leave the house 
forever. 

Mr. Allan died in the latter part of 
March, 1834. In the summer of the next 
year Poe came to Richmond to help Mr. 
Thomas W. White edit the “Southern 
Literary Messenger.” The old “ Messen- 
ger” building is not only standing yet, but 
is in excellent condition. The “ Messen- 
ger” was printed on the first floor, while 
Mr. White and the poet had their offices 
on the second floor, overlooking the street. 

In the spring of 1836 Mrs. Clemm and 
Virginia came to Richmond and obtained 
board with Mrs. James Yarrington, whose 
house was at the corner of Twelfth and 
Bank streets. The flames of 1865 swept it 
away. It is virtually certain that here Ed- 
gar and Virginia were married. The date, 
May 16, 1836, is well known. The Rev. 
Amasa Converse, editor of the “South- 
ern Religious Telegraph,” a Presbyterian 
weekly, performed the ceremony. Thomas 
W. Cleland went on the marriage bond, 
swearing that Virginia was twenty-one, 
when she was but fourteen. 

“There never was a more perfect gen- 
tleman than Mr. Poe when he was sober,” 
says Mr. Fergusson, “but he was a very 
devil when drunk. He would just as soon 
lie down in the gutter as anywhere else.” 

It was on account of “lying down in 
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the gutter” too often that Mr. White an- 
nounced in the first number of the “ Mes- 
senger” of 1837 that “ Mr. Poe’s attention 
has been called in another direction.” 

Early in August, 1849, Poe was again 
in Richmond. 

One of his new friends was John R. 
Thompson, the poet, who two years before 
had purchased the “ Messenger.” Another 
new friend was little Miss Susan Archer 
Talley, who, though but seventeen years 
old, had written some admirable poems. 
She had heard much of the distinguished 
poet from her mother, the MacKenzies, 
and Rosalie, and had read almost every- 
thing he had written. Miss Talley is now 
the Mrs. Weiss who has already been men- 
tioned in this article. She is still living and 
is a beautiful old lady. 

Poe took lodgings at Swan Tavern, on 
the north side of Broad, between Eighth 
and Ninth streets. This famous old build- 
ing was erected about 1795 and was the 
leading tavern in Richmond for a quarter 
of acentury. But when Poe came there in 
1849 the prestige of the place was gone. 
It was hardly more than a cheap boarding- 
house. The poet did not go there first, but 
to the United States Hotel, at the southwest 
corner of Nineteenth and Main streets, in 
the Bird in Hand neighborhood, where his 
mother had died. The building is standing, 
and is now used as a Methodist mission 
house. 

Poe changed to the Swan, to be nearer 
his friends the MacKenzies, who were 
living at Duncan Lodge, a mile out on the 
Broad-street road. The Swan building is 
in bad condition and is soon to be torn 
down. In exterior appearance it has 
changed but little since Poe’s eyes saw it 
—just a little older and a little more bat- 
tered. 

Naturally, Poe went at once to see the 
MacKenzies, for they had ever been faith- 
ful to him, and his sister was there. Here 
he met many of his old friends and was 
introduced to others who knew him by 
reputation and soon became warmly at- 
tached to him. One of the latter was Dr. 
John -F. Carter. Dr. Carter is still living 
in Richmond. He says that one night, 
when no one was there but the family and 
two or three intimate friends, the poet re- 
cited “The Raven.” He did it so admir- 
ably that he was persuaded to give a public 
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reading at the Exchange Hotel. Dr. Carter 
and ten other persons attended, and this 
was Poe’s first audience in his old home. 
There is no accounting for the small at- 
tendance. Poe certainly did not understand 
it. Dr. Carter says he never saw any one 
more cast down. He went through the 
reading in a mechanical way, and at once 
went out. : 

Poe was asked some time later to deliver 
his lecture on “ The Poetic Principle.” He 
was assured of a good attendance, and the 
lecture was announced. Financially it was 
a tremendous success. Three hundred 
tickets were sold at five dollars each. The 
proprietor tendered the parlors of the Ex- 
change free of charge, and so the poet’s 
pocket was replenished, and he was as 
deeply’ gratified now as he was downcast 
before. 

One of the eleven persons who attended 
the reading of “The Raven” was Mrs. 
Elmira Shelton, already referred to as 
Poe’s first sweetheart, Sarah Elmira Roy- 
ster. When he came to Richmond in 1849 
he sought her out, then a widow with 
youthful comeliness retained and an abun- 
dance of this world’s goods. She was living 
on Grace street between .Twenty-fourth 
and Twenty-fifth streets, directly behind 
St. John’s Church. 

The place where Poe felt most at home 
was Duncan Lodge, the home of the Mac- 
Kenzies. The old place looks to-day very 
much as it did during that summer and 
autumn fifty-four years ago. The only al- 
teration to the house since Poe knew it is 
the addition of a story. It is now used as 
an industrial home for men. 

On the south side of Broad street the 
girlhood home of Mrs. Weiss yet stands. 
The poet was a frequent visitor there. The 
house is unchanged in appearance, though 
Mrs. Weiss tells me that the surroundings 
are greatly altered. All the beautiful trees 
are gone. It was at this house that Poe 
spent the evening of his last night but 
one in Richmond. Sitting with the Talley 
family until bedtime, he came down Broad 
street to Duncan Lodge and spent the 
night. The poet met some gay friends in 
Sadler’s “Old Market Hotel” the next 
night, and they talked, laughed, and drank 
together until early morning, when the 
boat left for Baltimore. It carried Poe 
away from Richmond forever. 
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THE ORACLE OF SAINT-CURE 


BY CHARLES A. PRINCE 


. WITH PICTURES BY F. C. YOHN 


PAHE curé of Saint-Cure was 
puzzled. You all know 
Saint-Cure, at least all who 
have done Touraine. You 
remember the little white 

—— village between Chaumont 
and Amboise, on the left bank of the Loire, 
close to the highway that skirts the river 
—a highway that is a dike as well. You 
will recall it by the way the village roofs 
seem to swarm up the slope in the break 
of the valley’s cliffs, to support the church 
above. The church seems but a grim tower 
from the road, and it stands high over a 
little park of lindens, the comfort of the 
parsonage, an aggressive stone building 
adjoining the church, a very stronghold 
conveniently commanding all going on in 
the parish below. 

Very pretty is the view from the north 
window of the curé’s parlor, where he is 
now seated. Straight before him the tops 
of Mére Mangeant’s grove mask all but the 
very summit of the vine-clad slopes two 
short miles away over the water. To north- 
west and northeast, however, there are 
openings, giving the roadway, and the 
meadows between the dike and the river 
proper, and then broad stretches of the 
Loire up and down; for the Loire bends 
round Saint-Cure as if she loved it, folding 
the village in a close embrace before turn- 
ing again to run about her business. 

Three quarters of the curé’s puzzle were 
then before him,—not of the landscape, 
but in it,—in three figures to be found 
there. 

The first was the broad back of Mére 
Mangeant, widow, owner of the said grove ; 
and the back was slowly disappearing, one 
step at a time, down the steep stone steps 
that gave quick access, for the quick, to 





the little A/ace before the curé’s door. It 
was a limping disappearance, too, for the 
dame, although buxom and forty, had al- 
ways a touch of rheumatism, and must 
drag one of her solid legs after the other 
whenever she went to see her curé, and 
that, too, despite the glory of her best 
black dress and white lace cap. Her best 
was none too good for the good man’s 
sympathy, and sympathy was what the 
widow looked for from the church, for 
she paid well for it. 

The second figure of the puzzle was 
little Marie Mangeant, sitting on the heels 
of her sabots in the northwest patch of 
meadow, knitting, while her collie, sweet- 
eyed Mirette, minded the cows. Marie 
was just eighteen, and the prettiest girl in 
all Saint-Cure, and that must be her de- 
scription, catholic enough for all tastes. 

And the third figure at that moment was 
old Pére Follet, old enough to be Marie’s 
grandfather, widower, the richest man in 
Saint-Cure, although you would never sus- 
pect him of it, meanly clad as he always was, 
and generally in rags and tatters. There 
he was, kneeling by the river’s bank to the 
northeast, fishing for gudgeon, or anything 
else that might take to his hook—a miserly 
hook too, often broken, and as often filed 
by Pére Follet to something like the real 
thing, and as rusty as himself. 

The curé knew that it was not for 
sport that Pére Follet was fishing, but, al- 
though it was no fast-day, to get enough 
for a meal for himself and his cat; for the 
widower lived all alone in a cave in the 
cliff beside his house, the finest in Saint- 
Cure—house, mind you, and not chateau. 
Saint-Cure could boast of a chateau, if it 
wished, which stood just outside the village 
to the east, and where that old fox, Louis 
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XI, had often slept; but with anything as 
fine as that we have nothing to do. 

Not that Pére Follet loved a cat. Oh, 
no. Onlya cat saved his cheese and bread 
from rats and mice, and was a useful scav- 
enger as well. Still, you must not think 
that the cave was a wretched affair; far 
from it. It had a fine open fireplace, with 
a chimney that drew to perfection—a little 
too well for Pére Follet’s economic mind, 
for it was cut up through the rock to the 
level above, where it puffed its smoke out 
of the very loam by the cemetery wall be- 
side the church. Then there was a small 
tight door against air and thieves, and a 
large but immovable window, well barred, 
for light. Pére Follet said the place was 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer 
than the great house outside, which had 
had no tenant for ten years, since Louise 
Follet, the wife, had been borne out to be 
buried above, dead, it was said, because 
Pére Follet would not go to the expense of 
calling in the apothecary from Amboise 
before it was too late. But then this was 


gossip, and you must not believe all that 
you hear in Saint-Cure, especially about 
the richest man in it. The house always 
bore the sign “To let” over its entrance, 
although no one was rich enough to hire 


it, as Pére Follet, who fixed the rent, well 
knew; but then again, being unoccupied 
and advertised for rent, there were no taxes 
to pay on it, nor for the cave, which was 
so much cheaper to run. Oh, Pére Follet 
was no fool in business matters ! 

It was strange that these three figures of 
the four in the curé’s puzzle should be in 
plain view to him, although not to each 
other, at the moment he was seeking its 
solution ; but stranger still that just as Mére 
Mangeant’s cap bobbed out of sight, the 
fourth came into view. The post-coach 
from Amboise brought it in the form of a 
young soldier, who, catching sight over 
the top of the dike (so the curé surmised, 
and no one in Saint-Cure ever doubted 
his surmises)—catching sight, as I have 
said, of little Marie in the field, jumped 
from the very top of the coach to the 
ground, rushed the wall as on a charge, 
disappeared from view for one moment in 
the depression behind, and then appeared, 
still on the run, to—could the curé believe 
his eyes ?—to clasp Marie in his arm and 
kiss her! 

“It’s he!” cried the curé, as the clock 
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on the belfry struck three, “that young 
rascal, Emile Dubois, and, holy St. Mar- 
tin! Pére Follet ’s fishing as though the 
girl was landed safe in his basket!” 

Surely the curé’s cry had let out his 
puzzle, which was begot of Mére Man- 
geant’s visit, to wit: should he counsel her 
to marry her daughter to the worthless 
scamp Emile, who‘had won Marie’s heart, 
or to rich Pére Follet, whose heart had 
been won, if he had such an organ in his 
skinny carcass? Such counsel, to be sure, 
was not within the functions of an ordinary 
curé, but he of Saint-Cure was a very father 
to his flock and an oracle in all matters 
spiritual and secular, and his cry should 
have told you that he was prejudiced for 
the moment in favor of the old man, and 
for good reason. For was not Pére Follet 
a pillar of the church, and did he not hire 
two of its best chairs, and was he not al- 
ways at every service, and, miser though 
he was, did he not always put a piece of 
silver on the plate, —at least whenever the 
curé made the collection,— and did not a 
barrel of his best white wine find its way 
every autumn to the curé’s cellar, and was 
not the wine the best of Vouvray, and was 
not Vouvray the champagne of Touraine ? 
Champagne! Any Tourangeau would kill 
one who considered champagne, and not 
Vouvray, the standard. Furthermore, was 
not Pére Follet true to all the traditions of 
the church? Had not all his vineyards the 
protection of a cross? Had he not paid 
these ten years for as many masses for 
the soul of Louise, his late spouse, as there 
were Sundays in the year? What is more 
to the point, had he not promised to pro- 
vide for the same in perpetuam should he 
marry the pretty Marie, and so promised 
that very morning, but in complete igno- 
rance of Mére Mangeant’s intention to 
consult the curé later, of course? Yes, 
Pére Follet was a good son of the church, 
and what did it matter if he had become 
one out of remorse, as every one said? So 
much the better for the second Mme. 
Follet. 

And Emile Dubois ? What could be said 
in hisfavor? Was not hea universal favor- 
ite with all the godless who never came to 
mass? The curé groaned when he thought 
that Pére Follet was now one of the very 
few male communicants, and all because 
of this new spirit that had come over the 
men with the new republic—this cursed 














spirit that was making a doubting race out 
of a devout one. Yes, Emile was of the 
new times; he had been all right until he 
went away to serve his three years as a 
conscript—and what a change, a series of 
changes, those three years had made in 
him! First he would no longer wear sabots, 
and next the blouse had been discarded 
for a fine suit from a Paris tailor. It was 
only a ready-made one from the Bon Mar- 
ché of Tours, by the way, but any such 
grade of sin the curé would not have recog- 
nized. Then Emile had sold for a mere 
song —and to the same prudent Pére Follet 
—the tidy farm his fathers, and mothers, 
as for that, had tilled for generations, and 
all because the young blade had grown to 
despise the life of a peasant. As to the 
purchase-money, the Lord only knew what 
he had done with it. The church had not 
seen its color. Ah, he had bought a bicy- 
cle for one thing, that cursed monster that 
now lured all the young men from mass, 
and carried them wabbling here and there, 
like drunkards, into the devil’s haunts. 
Yes, the new spirit of irreligion had come 
on the bicycle, and Emile was responsible 
for it. 

What was he now, in consequence? 
Reduced to be an enlisted cuirassier, and 
with only a soldier’s pay for a wife’s sup- 
port. 

Yet there was something taking about 
the lad, in his manly figure, bright eyes, 
and smiling face. The curé had that face 
before his memory now, and somehow its 
freshness recalled his own, when a boy, 
before he took orders in Brittany ; for the 
curé was a Breton from Concarneau, by 
the sea. Ah, a vision of the past was speak- 
ing in Emile’s favor! A pier above a glassy 
tide ; a fleet of fishing-boats drifting in from 
the offing; and on the pier, sitting hand 
in hand, a stubby lad and a stubby maid 
building the same castle in the air, and 
smiling on the faces mirrored in the water 
below. 

The stubby lad had become the curé of 
Saint-Cure, because the stubby maid had 
been married, very much against her will, 
to some one akin to this same Pére Follet. 

The curé was in doubt again, and left 
the window to pace it out within his room. 
Surely Emile was gaining, for the curé’s 
face was becoming unbent; the humor of 
his heart was entering there; the straight 
wrinkles of church discipline were waver- 
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ing, nay, they were bending round into 
curves of kindliness, when—madheur / he 
caught a glimpse of his condition in the 
mirror, and he became the church militant 
again. 

“Vanity of vanities!” he cried, pointing 
his chubby finger at his image in the glass. 
“ Had you won, I might now stride a devil’s 
wheel. Get thee gone, Satan!” 

So you see there was little hope for the 
soldier lad. 

When the curé got back to his place of 
observation there was a change in thescene. 
Pére Follet was still fishing, and a more 
eager inclination of his body would indi- 
cate a bite; but little Marie was alone, and 
possibly weeping, for she had a handker- 
chief to her eyes. Emile, where was he? 
The curé’s quick ears—whose are quicker 
than an attentive curé’s ?>—caught a clang 
of metal against stone. Surely a sword was 
coming up the steps. Proof followed the 
sound: the top of a helmet with a horse- 
hair plume, and under it the sunburnt 
face of the young trooper. 

“ Tiens !” said the curé, “I’m in for it. 
Heaven protect the church! To be safe, 
I must quarrel at once.” 

“So you ’ve come to see me at last?” 
was the curé’s greeting from the window. 

“Yes, my curé.” 

“And to have me say a good word for . 
you to your sweetheart’s mother, eh?” 

“Or a bad one for some one else,” was 
Emile’s reply, with something near enough 
to a twinkle in his bold eyes to bait the 
curé to recognize it if he would. The move 
was lost, however, for the curé frowned, 
and leaning far out of the window, showed 
most decidedly that his mind was in a 
puzzle no longer. 

“When were you last at confession, you 
good-for-nothing ? Not since your first 
communion. What have you done with 
your inheritance? Wasted it. When were 
you last at mass? It’s so long you have 
forgotten. And what have you done for 
the peace of your parents’ souls? Not 
even an Ave. Anything bad I might say 
of Pére Follet would be praise by your 
record.” 

“Yet she loves me, my curé.” 

“Tut! Only your face and your plumes 


.and your folderols. The devil ’s always 


dressed out.” 
“You can’t say that of Pére Follet, my 
curé,” was the incorrigible reply. 
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The retort struck home. It brought up 
again the one point that had made the 
curé waver in his decision. May married 
to November, and a very foul November 
at that. He had to struggle again with 
himself as he replied : 

“But I can say of Pére Follet that he 
is prudent and economical, and has a house 
to shelter a wife, and a hundred thousand 
francs to support her—aye, and more too. 
And what hopes have you, I should like 
to know, you wild blade, you?” 

“There ’s my uncle, the apothecary at 
Amboise—” 

Saints alive, how the curé’s face flushed ! 
The apothecary! The one man who was 
always in his way, who was called the first 
to every sick-bed; who always demanded 
precedence there, and, what was more, got 
it; who mocked at the saving cure of the 
holy relics of Saint-Cure, and despised all 
blessed scapularies. 

“Go to him, then!”’ shouted the curé so 
loudly that Pére Follet must have heard 
him, and he cut off further debate by slam- 
ming to the blind. 

Poor Emile looked around him in de- 
spair ; up to the tall tower with its weather- 
cock,—St. Peter’s emblem was there, al- 
though St. Mark was its patron saint,— 
then back to the closed window. He must 
_ have felt that the curé was still watching 
him, for he took off his helmet most hum- 
bly, and with a slight tremor in his voice 
spoke through the blind: 

“Monsieur le Curé, Marie has told me 
that the decision rests with you, and a word 
from you, just a ‘No’ for the old man, is 
all we ask. As for me, why, I think I can 
be anything you wish to make me, to gain 
my sweetheart for a wife. Try me.” 

For a full minute—it seemed five—he 
waited bareheaded for an answer, but none 
came; the curé was obdurate at last, and 
would open neither window nor mouth to 
the appeal. So Emile turned sadly round 
to go his way, when he discovered his 
‘rival in the distance still fishing. This 
checked him, and he paused to lean against 
the corner of the tower, with the long, thin 
waterspout that ran up its northeast angle 
behind his back, to brood on his misery. 

For a wonder the gudgeons were biting 
fast, and Pére Follet was landing them as 
quickly as he could rebait his hook. 

“He has all the luck,” sighed poor 
Emile 
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The curé took the silence that followed 
as a sign that his petitioner had retreated, 
but, not being quite sure, very gently swung 
back the blind to peep out. A hinge 
creaked, and Emile, turning brusquely as 
the sound caught him, cried: 

“Help me, help me, Monsieur le Curé, 
for the love of God!” 

“ God helps those who help themselves,” 
ejaculated his representative, for lack of 
anything better to say as he shut out the 
day once more. He was irritated at being 
caught, and the bang of the closing blind 
made even the soldier start. 

Thereupon came disaster. 

In olden times one would have said that 
Jupiter thundered ; at all events, there was 
a din of tin plate quite up to Delphic thun- 
der. The curé thought that the trooper 
had fallen down-stairs, sword and helmet 
rattling ahead; but the truth was that 
Emile’s shoulder had dislodged the whole 
length of the sacred waterspout. He had 
jumped to stay it, but in vain. Down it 
had come to the ground behind the tower, 
and so out of the curé’s sight, as Emile 
himself was now. 

Poor boy! The din of the fall and the 
nervous shock stunned his senses for the 
moment. He expected nothing but the 
curé’s anathema now. Surely he would 
come forth to denounce this rude destruc- 
tion of church property. But the minutes 
flew,—seconds in fact,—with no sign of 
the approaching wrath. No; the oracle 
remained dumb, and Emile’s reviving ear 
caught only a distant barking— Mirette 
huddling the cows for home, and, yes! 
Marie’s voice urging the dog on. Sweet 
music it always was to him, but very sad 
music just then. She seemed lost. 

He bent over the fallen pipe. It was 
only disjointed, after all, in two equal 
pieces, each quite sound; still, it was be- 
yond Emile’s power to restore them to their 
sacred servitude, so he laid them one after 
the other carefully alongside the church in 
the grass that fringed its foundation, per- 
haps with some idea of concealment, and 
then took counsel with himself, looking 
down into his helmet that the curé, you 
remember, had thought he heard rolling 
down the stairs, but which had only fallen 
to the ground in the trooper’s efforts to 
rescue the spout. 

“ Dame!” said Emile at last, and quite 
aloud. “God helps those who help them- 
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selves, does he? Well, I ’ve the curé’s 
advice, my uncle perhaps, my Marie sure, 
and myself as well. Voyons /” 

A strengthening word this “ Voyons,” 
for up came Emile’s backbone to a soldier’s 
carriage, and he donned his _ horsehair 
plume with the air of a lord. Naturally 
he took another look, a defiant one, at his 
rival, who was still fishing with the same 
success. The look must now, from the 
change in his position, take in the roof of 
Pére Follet’s house; a bitter reminder, 
indeed, and one that brought the thought, 


‘“ How can I keep him in the cave ?”’ 


The cave! His look wandered to the 
sooty chimney-hole in the level of the 
ground to the right, where it rested for 
some little time, wnen—well, had the curé 
seen the determined way in which Private 
Dubois resettled his helmet, hoisted his 
saber, and tramped left oblique down the 
incline in the direction of Amboise, he 
would have been satisfied that the young 
scapegrace had made up his mind to some- 
thing. 

At nine o'clock this evening behold Pére 
Follet seated in his cave, before the chim- 
ney. Nine o’clock in Saint-Cure is mid- 
night in Amboise, or one in the morning 
in Tours, or three o’clock in wicked Paris. 
All are abed. Nature’s lamp, the sun, 
from economy, was the common lamp of 
Saint-Cure, and when daylight was turned 
out, it was time to turnin. Pére Follet had 
just finished putting in order his Sunday 
suit for the morrow, Assumption Day, the 
féte-day of his dear Marie, and he must 
look his best for the credit of his preten- 
sions. This had kept him up late for him; 
so that even the cat wondered, as she 
nestled close to the few embers, what it 
all meant. A warm hearth as late as this! 
The extravagance! It had been to heat an 
iron for his blouse, to be sure, but puss, 
self-centered, noted only the fact, not the 
use. 

Pére Follet had finished late, for the fish- 
ing was good. It was not mere luck, but 
owing to a slight freshet he had foreseen, 
that brought the small fry to the banks 
to eat the creeping things upon the flooded 
grass. He was tired, but very contented 
with himself; sure of the curé; sure of 
Mére Mangeant, whose eye had sparkled 
as she went over the house with him that 
morning ; and so, sure of Marie. 

In his confidence he began to figure up 
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the cost of .the wedding and the installa- 
tion. Fortunately he had but few friends 
to invite, and then there was that trunk of 
dresses, caps, aprons, petticoats, undercloth- 
ing, stockings, yes, and all things a wife 
would need, and which his late spouse had 
left behind. He had not been fool enough 
to give them away, as so many sly ones 
among womankind had suggested by their 
talk of moths and mold and rot—not he; 
he ’d kept them safe ’mid layers of horse- 
chestnuts, costing nothing, and now they 
would fit very well Marie’s girlish figure. His 
Louise had never grown stout, as all the 
matrons of Saint-Cure did; she had had 
the house to take care of, and he had al- 
lowed her no help, and she had worn her- 
self to skin and bone at the task. Pére 
Follet did not let his mind go back into 
this reason for the clothes fitting his new 
wife to be, you may be sure; he led it 
away to the boxes of linen in store—linen 
that had been his wife’s dot; and he 
laughed aloud as he thought how little his 
new wife would cost him for some time to 
come. 

Happy Pére Follet! He knew nothing 
of Emile’s coming, and unconsciously in 
his contentment he fell asleep in his chair: 
nothing new for him, as he often slept 
thus; there was no bed to “shake up” in 
the morning. He never bothered to make 
a bed. 

Did he have troubled dreams? He cer- 
tainly turned twice heavily, and with some- 
thing like a groan, as the cat could testify, 
for she got the benefit of his sabots. Each 
time, too, he settled lower in his chair, until 
those same sabots were braced against the 
fire-bar of the andirons. 

Suddenly the fireplace was ablaze with 
a thousand twinkling stars; a yell of terror 
awoke his sluggish ears; a beast or demon 
with sharp claws drove at his head. It 
was only the cat that had sprung from the 
hearth, all singed by the flames that had 
burst out suddenly there, springing first to 
the old man’s knee, then to his head, and 
thence to the table, to dive down under 
the bed. But Pére Follet could not know 
this in the darkness that met his eyes when 
he got them fully open; and fully open, 
seeing nothing, he began to think it was a 
dream, until another sheet of flame arose 
above the slumbering embers,—uncanny, 
silent, incorporeal flame,—and a terrible 
voice called his name : “ Théophile Follet!” 
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“Who is it?” faltered the old man, fall- 
ing on his knees. 

“Death!” 

“Not yet, not yet!” pleaded the fright- 
ened wretch. 

“This night, this night, if you do not 
heed the voice I release to you from her 
grave above. Listen, and take warning.” 

Again there came a rush of light in the 
chimney, singeing poor Pére Follet’s nose, 
for he was quite doubled up with fright, 
and had dropped his head close to the 
hearth. 

Then a woman’s voice came out of the 
darkness, hollow and cold, reaching to 
Pére Follet’s buried conscience. 

“Who refused me common care? the 
apothecary’s aid? Who refused me the 
drugs that might have saved my life?” 

“TI did; yes, I did, Louise,” sobbed the 
miser. 

He was cold now —as cold as he fancied 
her whose voice he thought he heard. 

“Yes; but you shall not doom another 
to my fate. You shall not buy another 
soul to drudge her life out for you. Death 
claims you. Death shall change your cave 
into a tomb, unless—”’ 

“ Listen, and take warning,” interrupted 
the harder voice. 

“T will,” faltered Pére Follet through 
his chattering teeth. 

“ Unless,” continued the spirit-of- Louise 
voice, “ you go now, at once, to the blessed 
curé, and confess your fault as you have 
never confessed it, confessing all; and, 
most of all, give up Marie.” 

“Go!” thundered the first voice, so that 
the whole cave rang, all alive once more 
with surging flame. 

Pére Follet did not wait to answer, but 
went on flying feet. 

Very beautiful was the service in the 
church the next morning, and Pére Follet 
was not there, although Emile and Marie, 
with Mére Mangeant, were. The good 
curé never preached so eloquently ; he was 
like one inspired. Many wondered that he 
should preach on the sin of avarice on the 
Day of the Blessed Assumption, until he 
announced that he spoke through a reve- 
lation of the night. Then the wonder was 
greater, till the news spread that Pére 
Follet had given up his suit, when the 
wonder turned to gossip. 

The service over, the sacristan had a 
word to say in the curé’s private ear: 
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“The tower had a narrow escape last 
night, but the lightning did only little 
harm.” 

“ There was no lightning, my good man,” 
replied the curé: “I was awake till dawn.” 

“Pardon, Monsieur le Curé, but it was 
carried off by the waterspout, and the shock 
was too much for the poor thing. Praise 
Heaven! it is only well blackened, and 
can be put together all right again for a 
few sous.” 

An inspection followed. Yes, the pipes 
were sooty. But when, thought the curé, 
did lightning bring soot? He let it remain 
but a thought, however, until the sacristan 
had gone home for his noonday meal. 
Then the curé began an investigation for 
himself. 

He found footprints by the fallen water- 
spout made by the soles of large boots and 
smaller sabots, just a pair of each; and 
they led, mon Dieu / in the direction of 
the top of Pére Follet’s chimney, where, 
by the very edge of its mouth, there were 
also well defined in the soft soil the marks 
of knees. Further search revealed much 
loose shot, and, /onnerre des Anglais / four 
empty cartridge-shells. Truly, the soot on 
the waterspout was very like chimney soot, 
and it might have served to carry voices 
from above to Pére Follet’s ears below. 

Long stood the curé in deep reverie, 
with folded arms, astraddle of Pére Fol- 
let's flue; long enough for a flushed face 
to become pale and contained again. 
“No,” he murmured at last, “no, they had 
better not know the truth; there ’s so little 
faith left in the land, and—” 

“Monsieur le Curé,”’ broke in a very 
humble voice at his elbow. It was Emile’s, 
and Marie was beside him, humbler still. 

“What were you doing last evening, you 
young devil? ’’ demanded the curé as he 
grasped the trooper’s ear. He was all ina 
glow again at the sight of the enemy. 

“ Following your instructions, my curé.” 

“ My instructions!” 

“God helps those who help themselves, 
my curé.” 

“So you went to your uncle the apothe- 
cary—” 

“As you bade me. But when can I in 
truth confess to you?” 

“ Never!” replied the curé of Saint-Cure. 

The word seemed eternal, and cut Marie 
to the heart. 

“ Oh,” she pleaded, “ please make some- 
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thing of him for me, or I am utterly lost — 
for me, please.” 

The curé looked down into two pleading 
blue eyes that made his own waver, and 
with them his will. 

“Well,” he temporized, “not till the 
spout ’s put back; and I can give you a 
week for the job.” 

“But,” urged Marie, clasping her two 
hands, “he must join his regiment to- 
morrow; and I must ask to come, too.” 
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“You? And were you with him? 
How could you, my child?” sighed the 
curé. 

“If you had ever loved you ’d know,” 
Marie answered, and nestled close to 
Emile’s side for confirmation. 

Did the curé see them? No, I think 
not, for his mind was miles and years away 
again as he answered dreamily : 

“ Come to-night, my children, and, Marie 
dear, send your mother to me first.” 
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nection with malaria, small- 
pox, scarlet fever, and yel- 
low fever have brought into 
use an unfamiliar term— 
protozoa—which is con- 
fused by the average reader 
with bacteria, microbes, and germs as a 
new kind of unknown, fearsome thing. To 
lovers of the microscope, however, who re- 
call the pleasures of a first experience with 
the tiny, wondrous animals which are found 
in every river and lake, every pond and 
stagnant pool, it brings to mind the fasci- 
nating movements, the varied designs, and 
the frequently gaudy colors which have 
charmed every one fortunate enough to 
own a microscope, from the time of the 
first discovery of protozoa, in 1675, to the 
present day. 

Not only the tyro, but the more scien- 
tific student as well, has found in these low 
forms of life a fruitful field for study. It 
is here that the biologist turns to see the 
workings of living protoplasm in its sim- 
plest actions; it is here that the psycholo- 
gist turns to note the first evidences of 
sensation, which in the higher animals he 
finds developed into more and more com- 





plicated organs of sense; it is to these 
minute forms, again, that the physiologist 
goes for evidence of the happenings in food- 
digestion and in reproduction; and it is 
here, finally, that the pathologist has come 
to find, among the vast majority of harm- 
less protozoa, some which cause disease. 

Since Pasteur demonstrated the fact that 
many human diseases are due to minute 
living things which grow and multiply in 
our bodies, there has been a tendency to 
call all microscopic organisms, whether 
harmful or not, “germs” or “microbes” 
or “bacteria”’ indiscriminately. This con- 
fusion may be cleared by the statement 
that protozoa are the lowest known forms 
of animals and that bacteria are the lowest 
known forms of plants, while “ germs” and 
“microbes”? may apply to the disease- 
causing forms in either group. 

Protozoa are higher in the scale of living 
things than bacteria; their structures are 
far more complicated and their methods 
of living more complex, while most of 
them far surpass the bacteria in size, some, 
indeed, being visible to the naked eye. 
Like most bacteria, the majority of proto- 
zoa are absolutely harmless; but, unlike 
others (those that aid us in the digesting 


1 Dr. Calkins’s recently announced investigations into the life-history of the smallpox germ give 
timeliness to his views on the general subject of protozoa and disease. — EDITOR. 
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FIG. 1. 


FOUR TYPES OF PROTOZOA 


A, Clathrulina elegans, one of the Sarcodina ; its shell is similar to the skeletons of Radiolaria which make up the islands 
of the Barbados. 8, Peranema trichophorum, a form belonging to the class Mastigophora ; it moves by the vibrations of 
the tip of the long filament. C, Euplotes harpa, one of the /nfusoria and a good type of a unicellular organism with complex 
structures. D, Coccidium oviforme, one of the parasitic Sforozea in an epithelial cell, four of which are shown, each with a 
nucleus. All from preparations. A is magnified 310 times; B, 400 times; C, 290 times; and D, 230 times. 


of our food, for example), no protozoa do 
us good except in the very general way of 
helping to maintain what is known as the 
“balance of nature.” 

Bacteria are the great scavengers of 
nature, for to them falls, in part, the lot of 
disposing of the dead bodies of animals 
and plants and of reducing them to inor- 
ganic salts, carbonic-acid gas, and water. 
They thrive and multiply by the process, 
and their numbers increase so rapidly that, 
if unmolested, they would leave no room 
for other living things. 

In our laboratories, under suitable con- 
ditions of food and warmth, a bacillus 
splits in half an hour into two parts, each 
of which splits again in half an hour, and 
so on, and it has been estimated that a 
single bacillus, if given similar conditions 
in nature, would, within a week, give rise 
to progeny numerous enough to fill the 
Atlantic Ocean. Such overbalancing is 
largely prevented by the protozoa, which 
feed upon the bacteria, increasing as they 
increase, and decreasing as this food- 
supply gives out. The protozoa, in turn, 
are eaten by animals like the worms and 
shell-fish, these by others, and so on, the 
balance of nature being so delicate that no 
form increases disproportionately for any 
length of time, although, like the locust 
plague, or the California fruit-tree scale, 
or the gipsy-moth, some forms may occa- 
sionally predominate. 


THE MANY KINDS OF PROTOZOA 


Ow1ncG to the small size of protozoa, our 
knowledge concerning them has grown 
only with improvements in the microscope. 
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With such improvements, however, fact 
after fact has been added, until now, when 
their importance is daily being recognized, 
we have a vast store of facts concerning 
their structures, modes of life, and harmful 
and harmless points. The harmless forms 
live in fresh and salt water and are noted 
for variety of form and beauty of structure. 
Some, known as Foraminifera and Radio- 
aria, are minute bits of jelly-like matter 
inclosed in delicate shells or skeletons of 
lime and silica, which, falling to the bottom 
of the sea when the animal dies, gradually 
accumulate until great depths of shells now 
cover the bed of the ocean. With up- 
heavals of the sea-bottom these accumula- 
tions have been thrown into ridges and 
mounds above the sea-level, and forma- 
tions like the chalk. cliffs of England 
(Foraminifera) or the island of Barbados 
(Radiolaria) have resulted. 

All of the free forms of protozoa have 
some characteristic way of moving from 
place to place: some, like the proteus ani- 
malcule, or dmeda, move by a sort of flow- 
ing process of the jelly-like protoplasm ; 
others, like /eranema, have a permanent 
whip-like lash, or flagellum, which vibrates 
and draws the animal through the water 
(Fig. 1); still others, like the slipper-ani- 
malcule, or Paramecium, have hundreds of 
fine processes or cilia, like miniature eye- 
lashes, which strike the water together, 
sending the body forward in the same way 
that oars propel a boat. 

While there are many thousand species 
of free-living, harmless protozoa, there are 
about five hundred species which live as 
parasites in other animals. These are un- 
equally distributed in the four classes of 











protozoa recognized by zodlogists, for three 
of these classes (Sarcodina, Mastigophora, 
and Jnfusoria) contain only occasional 
parasites (Fig. 3), while the fourth class 
(.Sporozoa) consists of forms which are in- 
variably parasitic. Some of these parasites 
live in the cavities of animal bodies, while 
others, the real disease-causing forms, live 
in the protoplasm composing the tissues 
and organs of man and other animals 
(Fig. 1). Such parasites have no need of 
movement, for they are protected and pro- 
vided with food by their hosts. 


HOW PROTOZOA LIVE AND MULTIPLY 


THE majority of protozoa feed either di- 
rectly upon minute plants like bacteria or 
upon other protozoa of smaller size. There 
are some forms included with the protozoa, 
however, which, like the green plants, 
manufacture their food from the air and 
the salts dissolved in the water. These 
types may become a nuisance to man, for 
if the proper salts are present, there is no 
limit to their multiplication in otherwise 
pure drinking-water. In no case do such 
forms menace human life or lead to illness, 
but they frequently give to drinking-water 
a disagreeable odor or taste by the libera- 
tion of minute drops of oil or fat, which, 
like the oils of a geranium or 
a tuberose, often have a char- 
acteristic smell. 

Some protozoa, again, are’ 
apparently limited to special 
kinds of food. The “slipper- 
animal” (Paramecium) and the 
“bell-animal” (Vorticella) live 
upon certain kinds of bacteria, 
and many others, which live 
upon smaller protozoa, seem 
to have a marked affinity for 
certain kinds. I have watched 
one of these creatures (Actino- 
bolus) lie perfectly quiet while 
hundreds of bacteria and 
smaller kinds of protozoa 
bumped against it, until a cer- 
tain variety (Halteria grandi- 
nella) came near, when a mi- 
nute dart, or “trichocyst,’”’ at- 
tached to a relatively long 
thread was launched. The vic- 


a short struggle was drawn in 
and devoured. 
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It is to such an apparent “selection ”’ of 
food that we turn for an explanation of 
the fact that protozoa causing any specific 
disease are found only in certain organs or 
tissues, and it explains why the malaria 
organisms in man, for example, will live 
only in the blood, or why the smallpox 
organism will live only in the skin. The 
results of many experiments indicate that 
the apparently wilful selection in these 
cases is the inevitable action of definite 
chemical and physical laws which the in- 
dividual organism can no more change 
than it can change the course of gravita- 
tion. The killing dart mentioned above is 
called out by the particular kind of prey 
with the irresistible attraction of an iron 
filing to a magnet. In the same way the 
organisms causing malaria or smallpox are 
irresistibly drawn to the human blood or 
skin, where the proper food is provided for 
their growth and reproduction. 

When the food conditions are suitable, 
a protozo6én grows and multiplies, in most 
cases by the extremely simple process of 
splitting through the middle, either length- 
wise or crosswise (Fig. 2). In this way two 
individuals are formed from the previous 
one, and each grows to form a normal adult 
and torepeatthe process of division. Repro- 
duction of this kind, by fission, takes place 
while the organism is moving 
freely about and eating vigor- 
ously. In some cases, however, 
the animal becomes quiet, 
ceases to eat, and secretesa cov- 
ering about itself which is gel- 
atinousat first, but may become 
hardened into a horny material 
or even infiltrated with salts of 
lime, forming an impenetrable 
cyst capable of withstanding 
drought or other unfavorable 
conditions. Many free forms 
while protected by such cysts 
divide into four or eight, or, 
in a great many cases and espe- 
cially in parasitic forms, into 
hundreds of daughter individ- 
uals, which break out later like 
the flower-seeds from a pod. 
Such reproductive bodies, tech- 
nically known as spores, usu- 
ally differ from the parent or- 


undergo a more or less com- 
plicated development. 
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Biologists have long known that vitality 
in protozoa becomes exhausted, and that 
reproduction by simple division or by this 
fragmentation into spores, as well as non- 
sexual reproduction in all animals or plants, 
can be repeated only a limited number of 
times, and that toward the end of this time 
the individuals become weaker and smaller, 
and show other evi- 
dences of what has 
been compared to 
old age in man. 
This reduced vital- 
ity may be restored 
by a process known 
as conjugation, 
which is not unlike 
sexual reproduction 
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teria such opposition was overcome by the 
culture methods introduced by Koch. In 
protozoa the difficulties of obtaining similar 
cultures are far greater, and this in part 
explains the failures to cultivate the malaria 
organisms or the organism of smallpox by 
the usual bacteriological methods. It is 
highly probable, however,that whenasmuch 

‘ attention is given 
to the study of dis- 
ease-causing pro- 
tozoa as is now 
given to that of 
bacteria, all these 
difficulties will be 
overcome, and that 
as our knowledge of 
this group increases 






in the higher ani- 
mals, since it is ac- 
complished, as in 


FIG. 3. TRYPANOSOMA 
This is one of the flagellated parasites in the blood of man 


and lower domestic animals. This genus causes the tsetse- 
fly disease, the disease known as nagana, and, probably, the 


we shall find and 
control many more 
causes 


‘*sleeping ”’ sickness. 


the fertilization of 
an egg, by the fusion of two individuals. 
The new individuals resulting from this 
coalescence begin with renewed vigor an- 
other cycle of multiplication by simple 
division or spore-formation. As the sequel 
shows, this process is of the utmost impor- 
tance in the life of disease-causing forms. 


SPECIFIC DISEASE-CAUSING PROTOZOA 


A NEw conception of a disease or of the 
cause of a disease in man makes slow 
progress. This was strikingly demonstrated 
when Pasteur first announced that many 
human ills are caused by living organisms, 
and the fight which he and Lister waged 
to establish the germ theory is still fresh in 
the minds of scientific men. Little by little 
they and their followers made headway 
against the opposition, and disease after 
disease was shown to be caused by the 
minute bacteria. To a much less extent 
the same conservatism is seen to-day in 
the wide-spread opposition to the protozoa 
theory of disease—less, because the battle 
for the germ theory in general need not be 
refought. With malaria the fight has been 
won; with smallpox and yellow fever the 
battle is now on, and time is needed to 
overcome the present opposition—an op- 
position based upon the same grounds as 
that of thirty years ago, namely, that the 
foreign structures found in the human body 
and regarded as organisms are the effect of 
the disease and not its cause. With bac- 


of human 
disease. 


PROTOZOAN DISEASES IN THE 
LOWER ANIMALS 


Ir it were more generally known that 
hundreds of thousands of the lower animals 
are subject to diseases caused by the pro- 
tozoa, there would be less skepticism in 
regard to protozoan diseases in human 
beings, for on a priori grounds we should 
not expect to find man exempt from 
troubles which are so generally distributed 
among other kinds of animals. Serious 
epidemics among lower animals, even more 
contagious than the bacterial disease diph- 
theria, have been traced directly to sporo- 
zoa. Itisin this class of protozoa that we 
place the cause of the famous silkworm 
disease, by the study of which Pasteur did 
so much to establish the germ theory ; here 
also we find the cause of Texas fever in 
cattle, in connection with which Smith 
gave the hint that was to lead Laveran 
and Manson to the mosquito theory of the 
transmission of malaria. Here again we 
find the causes of numerous epidemics 
among fish, like the barbel, the brook-trout, 
and the common sole, and, of more direct 
importance to man, the causes of malaria, 
smallpox, scarlet fever, and yellow fever. 
Here, finally, students of the protozoa turn 
in the hope of locating the germs of mea- 
sles, chicken-pox, syphilis, and other erup- 
tive diseases. 

In all malignant protozoa in which the 
life-history is known there is always one 














stage in which the parasite reproduces 
again and again by the non-sexual pro- 
cesses, always a stage in which the sexual 
organisms develop and conjugate, and 
always one in which the organisms prepare 
by forming spores for the infection of new 


healthy animals, and all of these stages 


can be recognized and distinguished. This 
fact is of great importance in the study of 
human diseases of protozoan origin, for in 
man it would be impossible to trace the 
growth of the parasites step by step, as we 
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do in lower animals, where it can be con- 
trolled by inoculation experiments. With 
the full life-history of a few malignant 
forms worked out in detail, we can, in a 
measure, supply from these the missing 
links in the less easily studied cases. 

In his work of two years ago on a pro- 
tozoan disease of the ground-mole, Dr. F. 
Schaudinn has given an excellent example 
of the completeness with which the full 
life of one of these parasites can be fol- 
lowed in a lower animal, and he has shown 










FIG. 4. LIFE-CYCLE OF CYCLOSPORA CARYOLYTICA, A PROTOZOAN PARASITE OF 
THE GROUND-MOLE 


A, a germ or spore entering the cell-body. 3B, the spore entering the cell-nucleus. 
nucleus. D, growth of the parasite and Reapinctines degeneration of the nucleus. £, F, formation of spores (merozoites), each 
of which may repeat the history of A, B, C, D, etc. G, H, J, the developing female organism or egg-cell. X, Z, formation 
of the male motile organisms or spermatozooids. 4, fertilization of the egg by spermatozooids. JV, fusion of the egg and 
sperm-nuclei. QO, division of the zygote into two sporoblasts. , formation of capsules about the two sporoblasts. @Q, division 
of each sporoblast into two spores. A, liberation of the spores preliminary to new infection. Adapted from the Germag 
work of Schaudinn. 


C, the young organism within the cell- 
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that the method of infection and the 
specific injury to the host, and all growth- 
stages of the organism, can be traced with- 
out a break. 

Figure 4 gives a few of the most impor- 
tant stages in the life of this mole-infesting 
protozoén. The germsor spores of the para- 
site are eaten by the mole with its food, but, 
instead of being digested, they make their 
way to the coating which lines the stom- 
ach. Here they bore through the tissue- 
cells which form the wall of the stomach, 
and finally lie in 
specialized portions 
of these cells—the 
nuclei. These are 
the most vital parts 
of the cells, for they 
are directly con- 
cerned with the 
manufacture of the 
digestive fluids and 
in general are the 
center of all con- 
structive activities 
(A-D). In this final 
position in thestom- 
ach wall each para- 
site grows into a 
more or less homo- 
geneous body, dis- 
torting the nucleus 
and causing the en- 
tire tissue-cell to 
break down. When fully grown at the ex- 
pense of the material of the nucleus, it repro- 
duces itself by the formation of spores(Z,/). 
Many reproductive elements are created, 
each similar to the original germ, and each 
repeats the same process, with the same 
breaking down of the host-cells. This goes 
on for five or six days, the parasites in- 
creasing by multipie progression and the 
number of degenerating tissue-cells in- 
creasing with each generation of the para- 
sites. The result is a growing weakness of 
the mole, which finally dies. In the mean- 
time, however, conjugation has taken place, 
a process which not only renews the vitality 
of the parasites, but also saves them from 
destruction with the death of the mole, for 
after coalescence of two individuals per- 
manent spores are formed which are in- 
closed within protective envelops or cysts 
capable of withstanding drought, moisture, 
orother conditions of an external life(4/—Q). 
These bodies do not spread the disease in 


FIG. 5. 
CAUSE OF AN EPIDEMIC AMONG BROOK-TROUT 


A, the adult ameeboid organism as it appears in the lymph 


of the fish. 
of parasite and blood. 
taining many sporoblasts. 
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LYMPHOSPORIDIUM 


B, a blood-cell of the fish to show relative sizes 
C, a sporulating adult organism con- 
From preparations. 





the animal which has harbored them, but, 
like the original spores, they introduce 
it to other animals when taken into the 
digestive tract with the mole’s food. 

The initial infection of a new host pro- 
duces no symptoms of disease, because of 
the relatively small number of tissue-cells 
involved; but with multiplication of the 
parasite, and with progressive degeneration 
of cells and liberation of poisons, the mole 
becomes more and more uneasy until well- 
developed symptoms mark the disease. A 
similarperiod of “ in- 
cubation” is char- 
acteristic of all pro- 
tozoan diseases of 
man, and a more or 
less definite time is 
required for the 
non-sexual multipli- 
cation of the para- 
sites between ex- 
posure to a disease 
and clearly defined 
symptoms. Insmall- 
pox this period is 
from ten to fourteen 
days, in yellow fever 
from one to eight, 
in measles from ten 
tofourteen,in scarlet 
fever from two to 
seven, and so on, all 
contagious diseases 
being characterized by a more or less 
definite period in which the parasites mul- 
tiply until they are present in sufficient 
numbers seriously to interfere with the 
normal life of the host. It requires no 
over-credulity, therefore, in one conver- 
sant with these facts, to be persuaded 
by the physician that preventive mea- 
sures are important even after the pos- 
sibility of exposure to contagious disease ; 
for such measures may check the further 
development of the parasite and help the 
system to rid itself of the invaders before 
it is too late. 

Not only is there a general agreement 
between life-stages of all protozoan para- 
sites, but there is also a striking similarity 
between the diseases of lower animals 
caused by them and some diseases of man. 
Malaria is as common among birds as in 
man, although not due to the same para- 
sites, while the eruptive diseases like small- 
pox and scarlet fever are duplicated in 
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many animals, like fish or insects, still lower 
in the scale. Like the smallpox germ, the 
virulence of the parasites causing such dis- 
eases is so great that wide-spread epidemics 
may result from a chance infection. In the 
same zodlogical family with the germ of this 
most contagious disease are found, first, the 
organism (/Vosema bombyces) which from 
1853 to1870 caused wide-spread epidemics 
among silkworms, costing the silk industry 
of France upward of two hundred and fifty 
million dollars ; second, causes of epidemics 
in various fishes and even among crawfish, 
which in France are cultivated for the 
market. Many of these, like the smallpox 
germ, cause ulcers or lesions of one kind 
or another in the skin. Black spots, for 
example, appear on the bodies of infected 
silkworms, giving rise to the popular name 
pebrine. Similar ulcers characterize fish 
infected by allied forms of parasites, one of 
which (Lymphosporidium trutte) recently 


caused a most destructive epidemic among” 


the brook-trout in a hatchery on Long Is- 
land. I have seen hundreds of young trout 
dead on the surface of the ponds, with the 
skin and body-walls punctured in many 
places, while later study revealed the spores 
and adult forms of the parasite throughout 
the muscles and organs of the fish (Figs. 5 
and 8). 


PROTOZOAN DISEASES IN MAN 


TURNING now to the protozoan 
parasites found in man, parasites 
which cause some of the most in- 
fectious and most contagious of 
human diseases, we come to the 
newest development of medico- 
biological science. The organ- 
isms of malaria, for instance, 
have been fully known only since 
1898; those of smallpox and 
yellow fever were worked out 
only last summer; while that of 
scarlet fever was announced 
only last December. Cancer, the 
subtlest of human diseases, is 
still a matter of dispute between 
those who maintain it to be due 
toa protozoan parasite and those 
who claim that it is organic. The 
observations which have been 
made in connection with these 
various ills, while not matured 
and verified as yet by time, cer- 
tainly suggest the possibility that 
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the diseases due to these parasites may 
be controlled and ultimately stamped out 
altogether. This optimistic view is based 
upon the fact that many human animal 
parasites.are probably introduced from 
other animals in which these parasites may 
live and thrive. Thus we already know 
that malaria and yellow fever may be 
avoided altogether by the proper preven- 
tive measures against the mosquito, while 
a full knowledge of the life of other para- 
sitic protozoa will enable us to locate these 
parasites also when outside the human 
body, and to guard against them. 


MALARIA 


ALTHOUGH the subject of malaria and mos- 
quitos is quite fresh in the minds of the 
American public, there are one or two facts 
which may be emphasized as giving further 
reasons for preventive measures against 
the insect pest. The whole secret of such 
prevention lies in the fact that the con- 
tagious spores of the malaria germ, un- 
like those of the mole parasite, are naked 
and not protected by cysts against the 
unfavorable conditions of an exposed life, 
and should they be exposed to air and 
water, would quickly die. In the mosquito 
they are protected until they are trans- 
mitted to man, where, in the blood-cor- 
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FIG. 6. STAGES IN THE LIFE-HISTORY OF A MALARIA 


ORGANISM 


A, The adult amceboid organism in a human blood-corpuscle. B, C, sporu- 
lation of the parasite in the corpuscle. 
digestive tract of the mosquito. 
the wall of the stomach. £, /, formation of the naked spores int 


D, E, F, stages of development in the 
D, the fertilized egg or zygote an 
e enlarged 


parent organism. Partly from preparations, partly schematic after Grassi 
and Schaudinn. 
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puscles, the spores develop into minute 
organisms. These multiply by breaking 
up into spores which are liberated by the 
destruction of the corpuscles. New cor- 
puscles are invaded, and ‘thus the disease 
spreads throughout the blood system until 
characteristic symptoms indicate the pres- 
ence of the parasite. After many repeti- 
tions of this process of non-sexual repro- 
duction, the disease will abate, for conju- 
-gation—by which vitality of the parasites is 
renewed—does not take place in the hu- 
man. blood, but 
occurs only in the 
stomach of the mos- 
quito, where the 
conjugating para- 
sites are taken with 
the blood, an un- 
desired addition to 
the stolen meal. As 
the stomach of the 
mole is the “se- 
lected” habitat of 
the mole parasite, 
so is the stomach of 
a mosquito the nor- 
mal and_ original 
seat of the malaria 
parasite, the most 
important stages 
taking place there, 
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germ; but the failure of the usual culture 
methods has baffled them as well as all 
other students of the infectious diseases. 
Until Dr. F. B. Mallory did so last sum- 
mer, no one, apparently, within recent 
years and with modern technical methods, 
had studied the tissues from scarlet-fever 
cases with the view of finding a possible 
animal parasite.- Dr. Mallory examined 
four such cases, and discovered a proto- 
zoan organism which seems to be more like 
the mole parasite or the organisms of malaria 
than like the germ 
of the other eruptive 
disease, smallpox. 
Although it is not 
proved as yet to be 
the cause of scar- 
let fever, the mere 
fact, as Dr. Mallory 
suggests, that no 
other cause of the 
disease is known, 
makes this interpre- 
tation probable. 
Until moreis known 
about the organism 
it is impossible to 
predict what di- 
rection preventive 
measures will take, 
but the prediction 


while man is only 
the secondary host. 
The fertilized egg 
penetrates the lin- 
ing wall of the mos- 
quito’s stomach and 
there forms the 









FIG. 7. STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SMALLPOX ORGANISM 


A, a young form in the cell-body; B2, an older form in the pro- 
cess of sporulation or ‘‘ gemmule-formation.’” These phases 
are present both in vaccinia and insmallpox. C, D, £, F, va- 
rious stages of the organism inside the nuclei of the skin-cells. 
C, an organism with several sporoblasts. D, a younger phase 
with many small sporoblasts. £, an older sporoblast with 
spores. /, a residual intranuclear body after the spores have 
gone; it is analogous to the seed-case after the seeds are dis- 
tributed. These stages are present in smallpox, absent in vac- 


may safely be made 
that such measures 
willundoubtedly fol- 
low upon Dr. Mal- 
lory’s discovery. 


SMALLPOX 


spores which corre- 
spond with the cyst- 
protected spores of other protozoa (Fig. 6). 
Unlike these, however, the spores are naked 
and, in order to live, must be carried directly 
from host to host. So far as is known, no 
other animal than man and certain kinds of 
mosquitos (Anopheles) is acceptable to the 
parasites causing human malaria, and since 
they are not adapted for an external life, 
the disease due to them may be entirely 
stamped out, for in man alone they cannot 
continue to live. 


cinia. 


SCARLET FEVER 


For years bacteriologists have endeavored 
without success to trace the cause of scar- 
let fever to some bacillus or other bacterial 





From preparations. Magnified about 1500 times. 


Frew diseases are 
more destructive to 
human life than smallpox, and none more 
horrible. Its fatality, its loathsome ac- 
companiments and disfiguring effects, its 
terrible and subtle contagion, terrorize 
communities and lead to apprehension, 
which is only partly relieved by general 
vaccination. In the present era of the 
germ theory it would be remarkable indeed 
if a disease which provokes such universal 
dread were not examined fiom every side 
with the hope of locating the organism, 
ascertaining its mode of life, and finding, 
if possible, the secret of its virulence. The 
first steps to this end were taken by the 
bacteriologists; but all experiments with 
the usual methods were futile, and the re- 
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From a photograph 


FIG. 8. 


TWO BROOK-TROUT INFECTED WITH ZYAVPHOSPORIDIUM 


TRUTT 


The characteristic lesions in the skin are analogous to vesicles and pustules in smallpox skin 


sult has been a general skepticism among 
medical men as to the organism of small- 
pox, while not a few pathologists have been 
forced to the extreme of attributing the dis- 
ease to ultra-microscopic orinvisible germs. 
The latter hypothesis would be unnecessary 
were there a wider knowledge of disease- 
causing protozoa, for as early as 1892 an 
Italian, Guarnieri, discovered a protozoén 
in vaccinated skin and the same protozo6én 
in skin from smallpox patients. Guarnieri 
named the organism Cyforyctes variole and 
described it as the cause of smallpox. 
Neither he nor subsequent observers went 
further than this, and, until Dr. Council- 
man discovered them last spring, the most 
important stages in the life of the germ 
were overlooked. The stages of reproduc- 
tion to which the virulence of smallpox 
must be attributed were made known by 
this discovery, and Councilman was able 
to give the very important generalization 
that vaccinia, or the mild disorder caused 
by vaccination, is due to the presence of 
the organism in the cell-bodies of the hu- 
man skin, while the more virulent disease, 
smallpox, is due to the presence of the 
same organism in the nuclei of these cells 
as well as in the cell-bodies. 

The earliest symptoms of smallpox give 
no hint of an organism, but with advance 
of the disease red spots appear on forehead 
and face, gradually spreading over the 
body. These spots mark the points where 
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parasites are growing and multiplying. At 
each spot finally, as in the case of the 
brook-trout, lesions in the form of vesicles 
and pustules characteristic of smallpox ap- 
pear. With the further progress of the 
disease the pustules break, and pits like 
exaggerated vaccination marks appear all 
over the body. In these ulcerated spots 
we find the different phases of non-sexual 
reproduction with the formation of spore- 
like bodies, as well as sexual reproduction 
with its formation of permanent spores. 
During the period of incubation of the 
disease (from ten to fourteen days) the 
organisms probably multiply by the non- 
sexual method. I say probably, because, 
owing to the impossibility of getting mate- 
rial, we have not seen the organism in man 
during this phase, and have as guide only 
the knowledge of happenings in other dis- 
eases, like malaria or the mole disease, 
which can be controlled. It is by such 
multiplication that we can account for the 
spread of the infection over the body. 
When the disease is at its height, sexual 
reproduction is the chief mode of increase, 
and during this phase the organisms are 
inside the nuclei of the tissue-cells, a fact 
which Dr. Councilman announced last 
spring as the distinction between smallpox 
and vaccinia. 

It is not possible to describe the small- 
pox germ so as to convey an intelligible 
idea of its appearance. It has no definite 
939 
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form, but, like the free-living organism 
Ameba proteus, it constantly changes in 
shape (Fig. 7). The reproductive bodies 
in the non-sexual phase are minute solid 
spheres, hardly visible when not in groups. 
The spores, which probably convey the 
disease from person to person, are equally 
minute, but differ from the former bodies 
by the presence of vesicles which occupy 
the greater part of the spores. ‘This vesicle 
is characteristic of the entire group of J/- 
crosporidia, in which Cy/oryctes belongs, and 
it is probably an important element of the 
spore, for it reduces weight and renders it 
light enough to be wafted about by the 
lightest breath. 

Our knowledge of the smallpox organism 
is as yet very incomplete, and further ex- 
perimentsand study must be undertaken be- 
fore it will be asclearly understood asare the 
organisms of malaria. The method of trans- 
mitting the disease from man to man, and 
the location of the parasite when outside of 
man, are quite unknown, but we are fortu- 
nate in the knowledge that the disease can 
be prevented by vaccination, the organism 
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being injected into the skin-cells, where it 
undergoes a limited development and never 
grows into the destructive phase whereby 
the cells and nuclei of the skin are wrecked. 
The secret of this limitation is unknown, 
and it, together with the general problem 
of the immunity conferred by vaccination, 
remains for the future to solve. 

The discoveries of the protozoan para- 
sites of malaria, smallpox, scarlet fever, and 
yellow fever should stimulate pathologists 
and biologists to a renewed study of other 
diseases in which the specific causes are 
unknown. Such study must lead to the 
further relief of human suffering, for as 
vaccination produces some slight change 
which makes the system unsuitable for 
growth of the smallpox organism, or as war- 
fare on the mosquito limits the spread of 
yellow fever and malaria, so preventive or 
remedial measures will follow future ob- 
servations and discoveries, and it is not 
too Utopian to believe that, before long, 
some comparatively simple means may be 
found to prevent or to cure diseases like 
scarlet fever, or even cancer. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND COST 
ESS than twenty years ago a 
prominent Paris journal de- 
clared that the project of a rail- 
way carrying passengers from 
the hdentic to the Pacific across Europe 
and Asia was “visionary and unworthy of 
serious consideration.” And yet, the con- 





ditions of war being left out of account, 
the year 1904 witnesses a train service 


which makes it possible for a passenger to 
enter a luxurious car in Paris and proceed 
to Peking in sixteen and a half days. 
Russia has been a long time in getting 
convenient transportation across her great 
Eastern empire. By 1715 a post-road 
twenty-one feet wide had been constructed 
across Asia to the shores of the Pacific, 
and soon after some of the great rivers 
were connected by canals. In 1857 an 
Englishman placed before the government 























a plan for a horse-tramway from Nijni 
Novgorod, the eastern terminal of the 
Russian line, to the Pacific coast, and a few 
years later an American named Collins 
prepared plans for a railway line between’ 
Chita and Irkutsk, which would connect 
the Amur River, which flows into the 
Pacific, with the great Yenisei-Obi river 
system of central and western Siberia. 
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wearied by the continued bickering, wrote 
on a report presented him by a vice-gov- 
ernor-general : “I have read many reports 
of the governors-general of Siberia, and 
must own with grief and shame that the 
government has done scarcely anything to- 
ward satisfying the needs of this rich but 
neglected country. It is time, high time.” 

In 1890 surveys had been completed 

















INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL CAR USED BY EMPLOYEES 
DURING THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE RAILWAY 


But neither of these was considered fea- 
sible, and the Czar decided that there 
should be a through railway built wholly 
by the government. ‘The project was 
such a tremendous one, and advocates 
of particular routes which would best 
serve their private interests were so 
pressing in their representations, that a 
third of a century passed without the 
beginning of a line which all agreed was 
necessary. At last,in 1886, Alexander III, 


and the route of the present line was 
adopted. This follows closely the fifty- 
fifth parallel, which is not only the most 
direct, but passes through the most popu- 
lous part of the country. The final report, 
presented during the same year, bore the 
Czar’s indorsement: “ Necessary to pro- 
ceed at once in the construction of this 
line.” In 1891 the heir apparent, now 
Nicholas II, the present ruler, visited Vla- 
divostok, on the Pacific, and on May 19 























LAMA MONUMENT NEAR MUKDEN, SEEN FROM RAILWAY 











FORTIFIED QUARTERS OF RUSSIAN RAILWAY GUARDS 


























RAILWAY-STATION AT HARBIN, COSTING OVER $100,000 





TYPICAL RAILWAY-STATION, MANCHURIAN SECTION 








with his own hands filled a wheelbarrow 
with earth, which he dumped on the 
ground and then laid the first stone of the 
greatest railway which the world has ever 
seen, 

Work was begun on the line at both 
ends, and it was completed in nine years. 
The rate of construction was three hundred 
and seventy-five miles a year, against two 
hundred and ninety-two, the record of the 
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Canadian Pacific. In 1896 the Russo- 
Chinese Bank obtained a concession from 
the Chinese government for a railway 
which would run through Manchuria from 
the northern frontier, connecting the Sibe- 
rian main line with the Vladivostok-Kha- 
barovsk line, on the eastern frontier. In 
1898 Russia obtained a lease of the Kwang- 
tung peninsula, in the far south, and to 
afford it railway connection with Russia, 
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the bank above mentioned was able to 
obtain a further concession from China 
for a line extending from Harbin, a station 
on the Manchurian line, to Port Arthur. 
Work was begun on this section immedi- 
ately. In 1901 the railway was thrown 
open to the public. There was then in 
operation a total of 1444 miles in Man- 
churia and 3559 miles in Siberia, a con- 
tinuous Russian line from Moscow to Port 
Arthur of 5429 miles; and the new trains 
de luxe, which will begin running this 
summer, will give virtually a through 
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Francisco is only 2357 miles, or about one 
third of the Russian line. 

In comparing these lines, however, we 
must take into consideration that the Si- 
berian and Manchurian lines cross no 
great mountain-ranges. ‘The Urals and the 
Khingan and Kirin ranges are scarcely 
more difficult to cross than the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of the Eastern States. How- 
ever, many formidable difficulties of a 
different nature were encountered in both 
Siberia. and Manchuria. In the first 
place, there was the exploration of half 

















OFFICERS OF THE RUSSIAN GUARDS RECEIVING CHINESE OFFICIALS, MANCHURIA 


service from Paris to Port Arthur, a dis- 
tance of 7299 miles, 6600 miles of which 
is over Russian lines. 

It is difficult for the American to com- 
prehend the immensity of this great line. 
The Canadian Pacific Railroad, from 
Montreal to the Pacific seaboard, a dis- 
tance of 2990 miles, is the longest continu- 
ous line on the American continent, and 
upon its completion was announced to be 
the greatest achievement of modern times, 
and yet it covers considerably less than half 
the distance from Warsaw to Port Arthur. 
The project for our own Union Pacific 
scarcely fifty years ago was denounced in 
Congress as a wild proposition, entirely 
impracticable, and yet, with its connecting 
lines, the distance from Chicago to San 


of Asia, much of which had never been 
traversed by a white man—no trifling 
task in itself. In the construction, there 
were great swamps to drain, vast areas in 
western Siberia where the ground, at first 
appearance firm and unbroken, almost in 
a night swallowed up miles of rail, and 
where brick engine-houses and heavy 
water-tanks a month after their construc- 
tion sank into the lower strata of mire. 
The Russian government provides for its 
employees, down to the lowest-paid Chinese 
workmen, if they are considered as per- 
manent servants, substantial homes, often 
built of brick or stone. It drains the town 
site or fills it in if required, arranges for 
the establishment of an inn, retail stores, 
doctors and hospitals, erects churches and 























PRISON CARS FOR THE TRANSPORT OF CONVICTS FROM 
RUSSIA TO THE ISLAND OF SAKHALIN 


FIRST-CLASS CAR, EASTERN DIVISION, SIBERIAN EXPRESS 
LOWER HALF OF SIDES BUILT OF STEEL 
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HE WRITER’S SPECIAL CAR ATTACHED TO FREIGHT 


HOSPITAL_AND DEAD CARS,.READY FOR EMERGENCIES 











school-houses and 
establishes — techni- 
cal schools for em- 
ployees, makes coun- 
try roadsand bridges, 
provides rural mail 
facilities, 


deepens 
and improves navi- 
gable streams and 
places in commission 
steamers that may 
be converted into 


feeders, develops 
mines, and, in fact, 
does everything re- 
quisite for the welfare 
and progress of the 
country. In addition 
to this, there is in 
Manchuria the ne- 
cessity of construct- 
ing barracks at all 


important stations and the maintenance of 
more than twenty thousand guards, who are 
distributed along the line for purposes of 
defense. ‘These are problems with which the 
American railway man has not to contend. 
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SIBERIAN EXPRESS SLEEPING-BERTH, FIRST CLASS 


The cost of the 
Siberian section, in- 
cluding the expense 
lately incurred in re- 
placing the wooden 
bridges by steel struc- 
tures, substituting 
heavy rails for the 
light 44—48-pound 
rails originally laid 
down, reducing the 
grades and reballast- 
ing the line, reaches 
nearly 1,000,000,- 
000 rubles, or about 
$500,000,000. The 
Manchurian line has 
already cost 250,- 
000,000rubles($125,- 
000,000), and doubt- 
less the heavy strain 
put on it during the 


last few months of preparation for war 
will add a considerable sum to that figure. 
Altogether the construction of the line is 
one of the greatest and most creditable 
works of modern times. 
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COSSACKS AND MONGOLS AT AN EAST SIBERIAN RAILWAY-STATION, 


THE PASSENGER SERVICE 


THE passenger over the trans-Siberian 
route may travel either by the Russian 
government express or by the train of the 
International Sleeping Car Company. 
The latter is a private corporation main- 
taining a service on the Continent and 
across Siberia and Manchuria, with ter- 
minals at Dalny, Vladivostok, and even 
Peking, which, in its general excellence, 
can be compared only with the best Ameri- 
can trains. The traveler in Europe finds 
that the first-class service on most trains 
means a small car on four or six wheels, 
with compartments resembling very closely 
the stage-coach of 


IN WINTER 


bed, or standing in the aisle wrapped about 
with the curtain, in a space not much more 
commodious than that afforded by a strait- 
jacket. 

Both the International and the Russian 
trains have avoided the irksome privacy 
of the European car and the unremitting 
publicity of the Pullman by the construc- 
tion of a car which has the good features 
of both. 

The service at present consists of six 
classes of trains. We may mention first 
the “train de luxe Sibérien,” which will 
run once a week between Warsaw and 
Dalny, via Moscow, and will connect with 
the northern express now running between 

London, Paris, Ber- 





our grandfathers. 
To be confined in * 
such close quarters 
for a long distance 
would be almost un- 
bearable. The ordi- 
nary type of the 
American Pullman 
would likewise be- 


come wearisome 
after some days. 
One tires of con- 


tinued packing and 
unpacking, of un- 








lin, and Warsaw. 
This train will offer 
the quickest service 
between all Euro- 
pean points and the 
far East. Passengers 
from London will 
be met at Ostend, 
on the Belgium side 
of the English Chan- 
nel, by a represen- 
tative of the Inter- 
national Sleeping 
Car Company fa- 
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dressing in a sitting 
posture on one’s 





RAILWAY-BRIDGE AT HARBIN OVER THE 
SUNGARI RIVER, BUILT IN SIX MONTHS 


miliar with all the 
principallanguages, 
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MULE-LITTER, THE FAVORITE MODE OF TRAVEL IN MANCHURIA WHEN THE ROADS DO NOT ADMIT OF A CART 
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NINE MULES DRAWING A CHINESE CART THROUGH A 
MANCHURIAN FORD 





TYPICAL ROAD, CAUSED IN PART BY THE REMOVAL 
OF SOIL FOR FERTILIZING 








who will escort them aboard a special car of 
the train-de-luxe service, which will convey 
them to Warsaw, where change to the 
through train will be made without loss of 


time. Passengers from Paris will be like- 
wise cared for by a through car to Warsaw. 
No change of cars will be necessary until 
Lake Baikal is reached. At this point pas- 
sengers will change 


merely the crossing of a platform. Until the 
completion of the railway around Lake 
Baikal, passengers will cross this very pic- 
turesque body of water by steamer. Dalny, 
the South Manchurian terminal, will be 
reached without further change of cars, and 
the entire journey from London or Paris 
will require about fourteen and a half 
days,and to Peking 





into a train the ex- 





act counterpart of 
the one they have 
just vacated, and 
will occupy the 
same coupés in the 
new train. Porters 
suppliedbythecom- 
pany will make the 
change of baggage, 
including hand- 
baggage, at no 





only a few hours 
more. 

The train deluxe 
will consist of first- 
class cars only, and 
will be made up of 
a baggage-car, two 
sleeping-cars, a 
dining-car, and a 
drawing-room car. 
The latter will con- 
tain two or three 





inconvenience, as 











large “cabins de 





it will necessitate 
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THE ICE-CRUSHING STEAMER ON LAKE BAIKAL 


luxe,” containing 





THE GREAT SIBERIAN 


each a brass bedstead anda toilet-room, and 
will have in addition a large general draw- 
ing-room, containing piano, library, writ- 
ing-desk, with, at the rear, an open end for 
observation purposes. There will also be 
in the train a bath-room, which will contain 
gymnasium paraphernalia. In summer the 
cars will be cooled by electric fans, and in 
winter heated by steam, and the lighting 
will be by electricity. An extra charge is 
made for this train, but it is calculated that 
the fare from Paris to Dalny or Peking 
will not exceed $280, including the cost 
of sleeper, food, and incidental expenses. 
It was the intention to put this train in 
service during the coming summer. 
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hurried business man will doubtless prefer 
the swift train de luxe regardless of the 
extra fare; those who have more time and 
wish to practise economy will select either 
the Siberian express or the train rapide 
Sibérien; and even the slow post-train 
may have its patrons among scientists, 
writers, etc., who would appreciate the 
long waits at stations, not infrequently ex- 
ceeding an hour, which often permit one 
to obtain a hasty view of a town and to 
gather cursory information. 

The train de luxe may be disposed of 
with the recommendation that it be taken in 
preference to the other two services if one 
is willing to pay the extra fare ; for though 
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MAP OF THE RUSSIAN RAILWAYS AND CONNECTIONS FROM PEKING AND 
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The International Company maintains 
also a service five times a month between 
Moscow and Baikal, connecting with the 
Manchurian express, a train known as the 
“train rapide Sibérien,” for which no extra 
fare is charged. 

The Russian government service con- 
sists of the Siberian express, running twice 
weekly, consuming thirteen and one half 
days between Moscow and Dalny, and 
made up of first- and second-class cars and 
a dining-car. Other trains maintained are 
the daily post-train, with first, second, and 
third class, and requiring some twenty- 
eight days for the journey, but at a very 
low charge. It seems odd that the Siberian 
mails should be conveyed by slow trains. 
There is also a daily combination train 
consisting of freight-cars and third- and 
fourth-class passenger-cars, and carrying 
soldiers, immigrants, etc. 

It is difficult to recommend to intending 
passengers any particular service. The 
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the actual sleeping-accommodations are 
scarcely more comfortable than in the 
other cars, yet in equipment and in the 
richness of its appointments there is, per- 
haps, no train in the whole world that will 
equal it. As the train de luxe will not be 
placed into service until the coming sum- 
mer, the amount of extra fare has not been 
announced, but it will doubtless exceed 
ten per cent., and the restaurant-car charge 
will also be considerably higher. The only 
practical difference between the train ra- 
pide Sibérien and the Siberian express is 
that the former has the first-class berths so 
arranged that the lower runs across the 
car, while the upper berth runs lengthwise ; 
thus passengers occupying the same com- 
partment are not likely to prove a nui- 
sance to each other, as is the case with 
the usual berth-above-berth arrangement. 
There is also a small wash-room adjoining 
each coupé. 

The cars of both trains—and the same 
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applies in a general way to the train de 
luxe—are in general construction much 
alike. The Russian gage is five feet. This 
additional four inches, as compared with 
the American standard, makes it possible 
to build cars which are one foot wider 
than those used in this country. The In- 
ternational cars, in their car body, follow 
the American model more closely than 
do the Russian cars, but both are long, 
mounted on bogie-trucks,- and full vesti- 
buled. The dining-cars differ but little, 
the International cars being perhaps richer 
in their decorations. (The menu is in 
French and Russian, and the attendants 
are generally familiar with these languages 
and also with German. The Russian trains 
carry a piano, whereas only the trains de 
luxe of the International service possess 
this very pleasant feature. Furthermore, 
the bath provided by the latter, while quite 
the equal of that found in the average 
American hotel, is not as commodious as 
the excellent bath, with its shower and 
needle appurtenances, found on the Rus- 
sian express. Perhaps as a general prop- 
osition it might be stated that passengers 
who do not care for music will find the 
train rapide Sibérien of the International 
a little more luxurious than the Russian 
express, though the difference is so slight 
that it is scarcely worth while making a 
special effort to take this train. 

The fare, which is the same on the two 
trains last mentioned, is $138 first class 
and $92 second, including sleeper, for the 
trip between the South Manchurian ter- 
minal, Dalny, and St. Petersburg, and a 
few dollars less if Moscow is the European 
terminal. From London to Nagasaki, 
Japan, or Shanghai, including first class 
on steamer, the fare is $220 first class and 
$154-second class, which is less than half 
the amount charged by the great steam- 
ship lines via the Suez Canal, and the trip 
consumes less than half the time made by 
the fastest boats. For American residents 
in the Eastern States the cost of the jour- 
ney to Japan, including steamship fare 
across the Atlantic, is about the same as 
that via the San Francisco route, but there 
is a Saving in time of a few days in favor 
of the former. 

The first-class cars on the Russian ex- 
press contain coupés each over seven feet 
long and nearly five feet wide, with berths 
thirty-one inches wide and seven feet long. 
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For day use there is one long cushioned 
seat running crosswise to the car. For 
night use this forms the lower berth, and 
the back of the seat swings up on hinges 
and forms the upper berth. Each coupé is 
provided with a table, —in the International 
cars it is a folding chair,—which can be 
converted into a ladder for use in entering 
the upper berth. The cars are beautifully 
lighted by electricity, each coupé possess- 
ing in addition to the ceiling light a 
movable reading-lamp. Each has a ther- 
mometer, and by an ingenious system of 
ventilators the passenger can in winter 
moderate the rather excessive heat from 
the steam-radiators to suit his or her own 
comfort. At the end of each car one must 
pass through three sets of doors before 
reaching the outside; thus there is no 
draft, and even on the coldest days the 
cars can be kept comfortably heated. Each 
car has its own heating-plant, and the elec- 
tricity for lighting is generated bya dynamo 
driven by a gasolene- or steam-engine 
located in the baggage-car. 

In each coupé are two electric bells, one 
communicating with the dining-car, the 
other with the car attendant. On the out- 
side of each coupé there is a small nickel- 
plate sign which designates whether the 
compartment is for ladies or whether smok- 
ing is allowed; and near the door, visible 
from the corridor, is a small framein which 
the cards of the occupants are inserted. 
There is also a lever, easily accessible to 
the passengers, by which the train can be 
stopped instantly in case of am emergency. 
In each train there is a barber who can be 
called to one’s compartment. A consider- 
able stock of medicine is carried on the 
train, and this is in charge of a man hcld- 
ing a degree from the Russian government 
which permits him to practise medicine, 
although he is not entitled to the degree of 
doctor. He is qualified to treat minor 
complaints, and is experienced and well 
equipped to care for obstetrical cases. If 
an ailing passenger desires, the train chief 
will send a despatch to the first section- 
point where the railway administration 
mainzains a paid doctor, and his services 
will be requisitioned, and this free of 
charge to the passenger. In case of very 
severe illness which will necessitate the 
removal of the passenger to a hospital, the 
patient will receive treatment and medi- 
cines for a certain period free of charge. 
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There are special quarters provided for 
single women and married women traveling 
without their husbands, and it sometimes 
occurs that 4 woman may have a whole 
compartment to herself. 

At first sight there does not appear to 
be much difference between the first- and 
second-class cars, but in reality there is 
considerable. There is in the first class 
about one third more room, and an occu- 
pant is less likely to have a companion 
placed with him or her. The compart- 
ments in the first class carry two, whereas 
the large second-class coupés are for four. 
Both berths are of the same size, and there 
is no difference in the upholstery, except 
in color, though the decoration of the 
car is more elaborate in the first class, 
and the floors are covered with heavy 
Brussels carpet. The dining-cars of the 
various trains are richly decorated. On 
the Russian car there is a table d’héte from 
1 until 5 P.M., consisting of soup, two 
meats, and a dessert, for the equivalent of 
sixty-two cents United States currency. 
During the remainder of the day the ser- 
vice is @ /a carte, the prices being very 
reasonable. Passengers can have meals 
served in their own coupé without extra 
charge, and game which they may buy 
along the line they can have cooked for 
them in the dining-car at a nominal fee. 
One of the unique features of travel in 
Russia is a charge of ten or fifteen cents for 
butter, which is rarely included with meals 
served in Russian hotels or restaurants. 

Passengers who desire to be econom- 
ical should avoid dishes not regularly 
provided. At the close of a very good 
table d’héte in Harbin, which was served 
for one ruble, I was asked by the waiter 
if I would have tea, coffee, or chocolate. 
I preferred the last, and, to my astonish- 
ment, I found on the bill a charge for my 
dinner of one ruble, and one ruble addi- 
tional for the cup of chocolate. Clear tea, 
flavored by a slice of lemon, the great 
drink in Russia, is served in the dining-car 
at all hours at a charge of five cents. Milk 
can be purchased in Siberia during the 
summer at nearly every station for about 
ten cents a quart, and, if desired, can be 
boiled in the dining-car free of charge. 
Fresh milk will be served in the dining- 
car at five cents a glass, an important con- 
venience for mothers traveling with small 
children. 
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Many people are under the impression 
that to remain for fourteen days on a rail- 
way-train is most fatiguing and that the 
monotony of the trip would become al- 
most unbearable after the first few days. 
This would undoubtedly be the case if 
one were making many changes of trains 
and meeting each time a new lot of pas- 
sengers. As it is, however, on the Siberian 
railway, one has the most luxurious cars in 
which to travel; the passengers remain the 
same throughout the entire journey; and 
the moving panorama, while affording no 
grand scenery such as the Rocky Moun- 
tains, displays before one a part of the 
world occupied by many different people, 
with much variety in their mode of life. 
At all the principal stations there is a stop 
of several minutes, giving the passengers 
an opportunity to leave the train and take 
recreation on the broad platforms. 

There is one feature of the Siberian rail- 
way that is especially irritating. I refer to 
the rule which limits passengers to thirty- 
six pounds of baggage and imposes the 
unreasonably high charge of $1.38 be- 
tween Moscow and Dalny for every addi- 
tional zine pounds. It is a fact that the 
charge is greater for a pound of baggage 
than for a pound of passenger. The result is 
that passengers encumber themselves with 
a great quantity of hand-baggage, to which, 
fortunately, the railway authorities rarely 
object. It is therefore advisable for travel- 
ers to carry most of their effects in hand- 
bags. Four large bags can be stored away 
in one’s coupé without great inconve- 
nience, and there are numerous luggage- 
holders for smaller -baggage. If one is 
traveling first class, there is little likelihood 
of a second passenger being placed in the 
coupé, and there would then be plenty of 
room for one’s effects. If two friends are 
making the trip together and occupying 
two first-class coupés, these can be thrown 
into one large compartment by opening 
the connecting door. 

The Siberian railway is often avoided 
in winter by passengers who anticipate that 
they are likely to be delayed by snow. 
This is a mistake. Rarely are any of the 
trains snow-bound. For three years there 
have been only two or three instances of a 
delay exceeding a day or two on a run of 
fourteen days. Floods have in the past 
sometimes delayed the trains in Manchuria 
for considerable periods ; but as the bridges 
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have been reconstructed and the grades 
raised where the most difficulty has been 
experienced, the delays from this source 
are not likely to cause much trouble in the 
future. ‘Those intending to make the trip 
need not delay their starting by reading of 
washouts on the road. Invariably washouts 
are repaired so quickly that the line is 
again open by the time the news of the 
incident has been published. 


FROM MOSCOW TO DALNY AND PEKING 


Two and a half days east of Lake Baikal 
the train passes on to the Manchurian rail- 
way system, officially known as the Chinese 
Eastern. At the Khingan Mountains we 
pass through a tunnel 9905 feet in length— 
the one big tunnel on the whole line. At the 
Sungari River wecross on a splendid bridge 
3115 feetin length and reach three-year-old 
Harbin, the great railway and commercial 
center in the heart of Manchuria, with a 
population exceeding sixty thousand. Here 
are great mills producing daily over six 
thousand barrels of flour, big machine- 
shops costing $1,258,000, a great adminis- 
tration building, government schools, hos- 
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pitals, a modern hotel, fine business blocks, 
etc. It is the most interesting city by far 
between Moscow and Dalny. 

Proceeding south, we enter one of the 
richest agricultural districts in the world, 
thickly settled by Chinese and exception- 
ally prosperous. After passing Mukden, 
lately opened to the trade of the world 
by the treaty between the United States 
and China, Liao-yang, the cleanest and 
most attractive Chinese city on the line, 
and Hai-cheng, interesting as the most 
northerly point reached by the Japanese, 
one enters the Kwang-tung district, which 
has been leased to Russia by China. 
The beautiful little city of Dalny, con- 
structed by the command of the Czar 
almost in a single year, is the terminus 
for the express service, and from here, 
if our destination is Japan or China, we 
proceed by fast steamer to Nagasaki or 
Shanghai. Passengers for Peking branch 
off at Tachichao, a station south of Muk- 
den, and proceed to Newchwang over the 
Russian line, and thence by the Imperial 
Chinese Railway via Shanhaikwan to 
the great capital, Peking, 7622 miles dis- 
tant from Paris. 
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GROUNDS FOR GOOD HOPE 


N order to gather instances in support 

of the argument to which we lately re- 
ferred, as to a general improvement of 
conditions in our day and generation by 
the way of the upward spiral, notwith- 
standing the too notorious evidences of 
modern evil and corruption, one has only 
to look back over the history of the city 
of New York for a space of time not ex- 
ceeding the lives of thousands now actively 
engaged in affairs. The recurrence of the 
days of the Tweed Ring is well-nigh impos- 
sible ; of the old Five Points squalor ; of the 
plug-uglies; of the fire riots. In the old 
days fires were dreaded by the decent citi- 
zens of New York not so much as possible 


conflagrations as undoubted disturbances 
of the peace. Now the department is a 
model for the world, and such an in- 
stance as the heroic rush of volunteers to 
the afflicted but resolute city of Baltimore, 
in February last, is merely an indication of 
the discipline, ability, courage, and good 
will of the force. 

A few days before Mayor Low con- 
cluded his admirable administration, in 
December, 1903, he made an official ad- 
dress at the opening of the Williamsburg 
Bridge, in which he said: 


Let us who are New Yorkers never lose faith 
in our city; let us never lose our pride in it, 
and never lose our love for it. Continually it 
is taking on new characteristics, both out- 
wardly and inwardly. They who have to do 
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with its affairs must always be alive to these 
things. Decade by decade, the standards of 
its municipal life advance, and decade by dec- 
ade, by reason of the higher standards, things 
that were formerly accepted as a matter of 
course become impossible. He who is per- 
mitted, either in public or in private life, to do 
anything for the welfare of such a city may 
well count himself a happy man, for it has 
been given to him to serve a city which is 
already one of the most powerful centers of 
influence in the world, and whose influence is 
destined to become more and more dominating 
as the years roll on. 


These are golden words that should be 
taken to heart by all citizens of the me- 
tropolis. The change here in the housing 
conditions of the poor is as striking as it is 
gratifying. There are squalid conditions 
still, because poverty still exists; but there 
are now no such human sties and under- 
ground burrows as the present writer wit- 
nessed when a boy at the famous Five 
Points. The separation of the entire tene- 
ment-house governmental work — building 
permits and constant inspection—under a 
well-equipped distinct department, and 
with advanced sanitary laws as to con- 
struction and maintenance—all this seems 
like a dream realized. The work done 
under Commissioner De Forest for the 
tenement-houses. will remain the standard 
for all future time, just as the work done 
under Waring will remain the standard for 
the cleanliness of our streets.!_ In our day 
there is, too, an active propaganda in favor 
of the beautifying of the city, so that it 
may be not only comfortable and whole- 
some, but attractive and cheering alike to 
visitors and inhabitants. 

We are speaking of advances made in 
New York during a rememberable period, 
not during a long historical epoch; and 
we refer not to physical improvements 
having to do with new inventions and 
the mere force of wealth, such as better 
transportation methods above and below 
ground, but to improvement in morale, in 
the thoroughness and spirit of the public 
service. A resident of Chicago said the 
other day, in comparing the conditions in 
New York and there, that New York, per- 
haps, paid twice over and got what it 
wanted, while Chicago paid once and did 
not get what it wanted at all. However 
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this may be with regard to Chicago, one 
of the next reforms in New York is evi- 
dently to be a refusal to “ pay twice.” 

Advance has indeed been made in New 
York all along the line—in the case of the 
dependent poor, of the criminal, of the 
insane, of the sick. The foundation of the 
People’s Institute and the introduction 
of the kindergarten and the settlement 
ideas, and of the popular lecture system in 
connection with the public schools, are 
salient instances of social progress. Jacob 
Riis’s books about the city give rational 
reasons for intelligent optimism. There 
are occasional disheartening relapses in 
the matter of administration, but the gen- 
eral trend even of that is upward. There 
is abundant ground for good hope in the 
fight for better civic conditions in the me- 
tropolis and in other American cities. Chi- 
cago has made a successful fight for a 
higher class of conscience and ability in 
the city legislature—a point of attack where 
New York has been less successful. Chicago 
has, also, learned a lesson from New York 
in the establishment of a permanent re- 
form club for the city. 

That wisely militant institution, the City 
Club of New York, just entering upon a 
fresh career of usefulness in its admirable 
and well-equipped new club-house on For- 
ty-fourth street, is itself a conspicuous sign 
of the increase of civic patriotism. Its influ- 
ence for good in the past has been incompu- 
tably powerful, and it has years before it of 
needed constructive work for the city. 

It is probable that the first quarter of 
the twentieth century will be notable in 
the history of America for growth of civic 
spirit and progress in the honest and effec- 
tive government of our cities. 


THE McKINLEY MONUMENT 


In view of the national interest in the sub- 
ject, we take pleasure in calling attention 
to the need of a supplementary fund to 
provide for the care and maintenance of 
the monument to President McKinley, 
which itself has been provided by popular 
subscription. The treasurer of the Me- 
morial Association is the Honorable 
Myron T. Herrick, Columbus, Ohio. 


* * * 


1 See ‘‘ The Tenement-House Problem,” edited by Robert W. De Forest and Lawrence Veiller- 





The Satiated Age 


LERGYMEN in great numbers remark in 

these days upon the difficulty of interesting 
audiences, much more of drawing audiences. 
In New York a late census indicates the sparse 
ratio of population attending: divine worship 
both in Roman Catholic and in Protestant 
churches. Religion is no less fundamental or 
needful, but the attention of people seems 
harder to gain. Sensation and advertisement 
attempt the problem, but the desired results 
do not seem to follow. Strange and far-away 
subjects do not startle the people, and many 
clergymen droop in enthusiasm and _ take 
on pessimistic views. The same cry goes up 
from the theatrical managers along Broadway, 
who decry the small audiences and the lack of 
appreciative response. 

Newspapers by the million tell the world’s 
news, coupled with fiction and philosophy, often 
ofahigh order, oftenexaggerated rubbish. Blaz- 
ing head-lines nolonger make readers shudder. 
Great accidentsandfoul murdersseem nolonger 
to stir them as of yore. It seems to be a satiated 
age, well fed, well instructed in matters as they 
go, but difficult to interest. Formerly the trav- 
eled man was the joy of his friends. Nowallseem 
to have traveled, and few will listen. Formerly 
the college graduate was a center of interest 
and influence. Now college men are legion in 
every community; do they command as much 
respect? Formerly the boy looked forward to 
college days, and wondered at the mystic life 
he hoped to live. Now that is all lived and 
experienced in the preparatory school, and the 
boy goes solemnly forth to the university, with 
no smile upon his face, a sober youth hard to 
interest. He also belongs to the satiated age, 
and this makes it more difficult for those who 
are called upon to handle him. In short, in 
every avenue of life knowledge has been spread 
almost to satiation. 

However, though this erudition or experi- 
ence be superficial rather than fundamental, 
we can gain at least some comfort when we 
consider that we are probably part of the age, 
and are quite as difficult to interest as those 
whom we attempt to handle. 


Samuel Craig Huston. 


The Madonna of the Little Bird 
BY LUIS DE MORALES (EL DIVINO) 


THIS picture [shown on page 907] is cited by 
Cean Bermudez, in his “ Diccionario Historico,” 
as existing in the Parroquia de la Concepcion, 
in Badajoz, Spain. It is now the property of 
Sefiorita Maria Moret y Remisa, and is in the 
collection of the Marques de Remisa at Madrid. 
I am indebted to Sefor de Beruete of Madrid, 
son-in-law of the marquis, for this information, 
and for the access to the painting. 

It is a large work, probably the largest by 
Moralesin existence, measuring seven feet high 
by five feet four and a quarter inches wide, 
and the figures are larger than life. It was 
painted on wood, but the marquis had it trans- 
ferred to canvas—a very delicate operation, 
which consisted of gluing many sheets of paper 
over the surface, then chiseling away the wood 
from the back until the ground of the paint- 
ing was reached, when the whole was mounted 
with white lead upon canvas, and the surface 
relieved of its protective covering of paper. 
The result was perfectly successful. 

The colors, by time, have slightly faded, 
but the picture is still remarkably well pre- 
served. The Madonna and Child are seated 
upon a rock in the open, and behind them is 
hung a heavy drapery from a tree, forming a 
dark and tender background. This in color is 
a deep lake of a maroon cast. The white robe 
of the Virgin is shot with purple in the shades 
of the folds, and the overgarment is a deep, 
rich blue. There is a very delicate veil about 
her golden hair, which is scarcely visible as it 
falls over her breast. 

The effect of light and shade is simple and 
striking, and the grace of the Madonna’s pose, 
as well as the sweetness of her cheerful ex- 
pression, cannot fail to impress one. The 
lower portion of the face has tenderness and 
innocence, but the eyes, from their fullness 
and heaviness, are inclined to be voluptuous. 
This full eyelid is reminiscent of the Italians 
—of Da Vinci and Correggio. From the cheer- 
fulness of this subject it will be seen that Mo- 
rales did not confine himself to doleful themes, 
as is generally supposed by writers. 


T. Cole. 
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Figs from Thistles 


E farm she ’s be good to look at one- 
two tam every year, but she’s be bad 
plass to leeve on all de tam. Nodding goes 
right. 
Plenty fresh haig? Oui, madame, but 
ma daughtaire he’s have to ride on top de 
vag’ [wagon] all day to sell dose haig, an’ de 


hen he’s been lay hees haig all hover de. 


farm — some on de bush, some on de barn, 
Ven I go for peeck dose haig, I no can find 
heem. 

You tank you know spreeng ven you 
see heem? Bah! spreeng is one beeg cheat. 
You get you’ garden all feex, you’ seed all 
plant, an’ firs’ t'ing you know, she’s be all 
froze. De corn she’s be black lak ma shoe, 
de butter-bean she’s be all frost, de coocum- 
baire she ’s mus’ all be plant again. 

Summaire? Bah! De sun she’s cook 


de strawbaire, de potate-bog he’s eat up de 


potate, de grasshoppaire he’s chew de squash, 
de vorm she’s mak hole on de cabbage. De 
vind she ’s ’mos’ blow de farm on de lak’. 

Vat kind of fruit-tree are dose? Me, 
I be ver’ glad if I can tole you dat. One 
day, fi-six year ago, a man pass over on ma 
farm, an’ she’s tol’ me for two-t’ree dollaire 
she ’s mak dose tree geeve more plum, more 
cheree, more crab, more goosebaire, more 
apple, dan me an’ ma daughtaire can peeck. 

I say, ‘* But oui, m’sieu’, you do dat, an’ 
me be ver’ g/ad for geeve you two-t’ree dol- 
laire.” 

He come nex’ day vid beeg scissaire like 
you cut de vool on de sheeps, an’ he sneep, 
sneep, sneep vid de scissaire till I t’ink, me, 
dat I don’t got no tree, no bush, no vine left 
on ma farm. 

Den she’s say: ‘‘ Now I do vat you call 
gr-r-r-raft heem. B’am-by you find all color 
plum — red, blue, pink, yellow, gr-r-r-een 
plum— all on de sam tree. You lak dat?” 

‘‘Qui, m’sieu’,” I say, ‘‘you do dat, I 
geeve you feefty cent more.” 

All day long dat man she’s put de leetle 
small tweeg on here, an’ she’s put nodder 
leetle small tweeg on nodder plass. She’s 
tie heem on vid string, she’s paste heem on 
vid beevax, an’ she’s feex all ma tree an’ all 
ma bush de sam vay. 
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Den she ’s tole me an’ ma daughtaire, 
‘* You vait. B’am-by you be surprise.” 

Ma gr-r-r-racious! I vait, an’ if I could 
catch hold on dat man now, she’s be surprise 
too — by vun beeg club. 

Ven I pass out, me, to peeck ma vege- 
table for tak on de marke¢fe, I nevaire know 
vare I bettaire look for heem—on de tall 
tree or on de groun’. Ma crab-apple tree 
she ’s geeve me plum, ma cheree-tree she ’s 
geeve me crab-apple, ma _ goosebaire-bush 
she ’s geeve me de red courvané, an’ ven I 
pass over ma farm for peeck ma cheree, | is 
find heem behin’ de barn on de raspbaire- 
bush. 

Carroll Watson Rankin. 


A Ballade to Roget 1 


I PRAY thee, Muse, thou gentle jade, 
Pluck me a plume from fancy’s wing, 
For lo! unworthy and afraid, 
I pen a ballade to a king. 
Oh, Roget, ’t is to thee I sing! 
Poor tribute to thy fair renown ; 
Rare guerdon would I gladly bring — 
Oh, Roget, you deserve a crown! 


This volume on my table laid — 
Slight cost and yet a priceless thing, 
A treasure-house wherein arrayed 
Are riches free for gathering. 
My Roget’s gift! to thee I cling — 
‘* Thesaurus,” battered, worn, and brown! 
A gift the gods go envying — 
Oh, Roget, you deserve a crown ! 


How many ways he gives us ‘‘ aid ’— 
‘¢ Support,” ‘‘ help,” ‘‘succour,” ‘lift ’”— 
a string 
Of gems —‘‘ relief ”— my line is made 
‘* Assistance”’ truly gladdening ! 
No more the pen aside I fling, 
To trample madly up and down, 
Exhausting memory’s feeble spring — 
Oh, Roget, you deserve a crown! 
Accept my rhyme, thou deathless shade — 
The lightsome homage of a clown— 


How great the debt! How poorly paid! 
Oh, Roget, you deserve a crown! 


Albert Bigelow Paine. 


1P. M. Roget, author of the ‘‘ Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases.” 
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To-morrow as Yesterday 
OCH hone, an’ Paddy loved Peggy, 
An’ Paddy would sigh an’ say, 
An’ would to-morrow an’ morrow, 
To-morrow were yesterday. 
**Och hone, an’ a pogue from Peggy, 
An’ yester I stole away; 
An’ would to-morrow an’ morrow, 
To-morrow were yesterday.” 


Then Peggy perked up her noddle ; 
** Sure, Paddy,” an’ she did say, 
‘An’ why not be making to-morrow, 
To-morrow as yesterday ?”’ 


Jennie E.. T. Dowe. 


Truths from the Desert 
THE dog barks, but the caravan passes on. 
THE day will dawn, even without a cock. 


Do not inquire the way to a village you can 
see. 


THE camel’s kick is soft, but it takes life away. 


To him who has lost his way the bark of a 
dog comes sweeter than the song of a night- 
ingale. 


‘ 
THOUGH the camel go to Mecca forty years 
he does not become a hadji (pilgrim). 


THERE are many to put on the saddle if | 
become a donkey. 


THE camel carries the load; the dog does the 
panting. 


HE who remains at the side of a gray horse 
catches either some of his hairs or some of 
his humors. 


A DERVISH once traveling through the desert 
met a camel, and said to him: ‘‘ Friend, your 
lip is crooked!” The camel replied: ‘¢ What 
is there straight about me that you take ex- 
ception to my lip?” 

Mary A. Mason. 


Drawn by Frederic Dorr Steele 


CAUSE FOR REJOICING 


Mrs. CoMMUTER: 
Mrs. RuraAtte: Oh, finely. 


How are you getting on with your new girl? 
She has agreed to stay until I have taught her how to cock. 
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The Century for May 





Portrait of President 
Roosevelt. The frontispiece of the 
May CENTURY will be a new and admirable 
profile portrait of the President, printed in tint, 
executed after a photograph recently taken in the 


White House and showing Mr. Roosevelt at 
his best. 


History by Camera: A 
World’s Fair Feature. An account 
by GEORGE F. PARKER of the interesting and 
valuable photographic work of Sir Benjamin Stone, 
which is to be shown at-St. Louis, and which in- 
cludes photographic records of many surviving 
English customs, of which several are shown. 


Unhappy Horea. A sketch of 
personal travel by REV. ARTHUR JUDSON 
BROWN, D.D., Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board, throwing much light on present conditions, 
with interesting drawings by Fenn. 


The Sea-Wolf, Jack Lon- 
don’s Great Story. MR. LONDON'S 
vigorous and imaginative story is being widely read 
and admired in spite of its uncompromising pictures 
of sea-life. In May the heroine will appear, and 
there will be a description of a storm on the sealing- 
grounds, one of the most distinguished passages 
in the literature of the sea. 


The Charming Daguerre- 


otype. An engaging paper by ABRAHAM 
BOGARDUS, the veteran daguerreotyper, on 
this delightful medium of portraiture, now well-nigh 
a lost art. With examples representing E. C. 
Stedman, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Joseph H. 
Choate, the Wallacks, the Author of “ David 
Harum,” and Daguerre himself as taken by an 


American. 


¥ Striking Portrait of 
Olstoi. Draw by TOBIN 
photograph as an officer in the Crimean War. 


after a 





Delightful and Varied 
Fiction will include “ The Autobiography 
of Aureola,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, a tale 
of self-sacrifice by the good genius of a country 
town, illustrated by W. L. Jacobs; “Little 
Dog,” a California love-story of distinct charm, by 
Gouverneur Morris, illustrated by Sterner ; “A 
Mission in Macedonia,” a story of political in- 
trigue, of special interest at the present time, by 
Stephen Bonsal, illustrated by Ivanowski ; “The 
Last of the Crocabiches,” a rollicking story of 
student life in Paris, by a new artist who writes 
his own text; In the Arena,” a take-you-back 
story of boy life, by E. L. Sabin, with drawings 
by Steele ; “ From a Steamer Chair: a Mono- 
logue,” by Elene Foster, illustrated by Mrs. Shinn; 
and “ The Education of a Butterfly,” a satire on 
the new school of nature study, by C. B. Loomis. 


Hide-and-SeekK with the 
Customs. oscar kK. DAVIS, the well 
known journalist, writes of smuggling in a way to 
interest the whole traveling public. The article 
is handsomely illustrated by Underwood. 

















Four Roads to Paradise, 
Mrs. Goodwin’s Witty Novel, 
which has delighted readers of THE CENTURY 
for six months, will reach a satisfactory conclusion 
in the May number. 


The Youth of General 
Washington. pr Wel MIT- 
CHELL’S unique and readable historical study of 
Washington, told in the form of an Autobiography, 
combines the interest of fact with that of fiction. 
A vivid and absorbing narrative. 


The British Parliament 
from the Inside. The renewed 
interest in English politics, apropos of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s advocacy of protection, lends timeliness to 
a capital article on the British Parliament by Henry 
Norman, M.P., for which André Castaigne has 
made excellent drawings. 


Etc. Etc. Ete. 














Now on Sale Everywhere 


Y AUIR-SHIPS 


“—BERTO SANTOS-DUMONT 


Santos:Dumont in his runabout (No. 9), returning home aftera 
spin in the Bois and luncheon at ‘‘La Cascade’”’ 


on his father’s coffee-plantation he read Jules Verne, launched paper 
As a boy balloons, and dreamed of the day when he should sail through the air, 
in any direction or altitude he desired. 


To-day Santos-Dumont thinks nothing of stepping aboard his littlest air-ship, No. 

9,—which he calls his runabout, —and sailing out to Versailles or Long- 

champs, stopping on his way home to dine with friends at «*La Cascade,’’ quite as we step 
into our favorite auto for a spin in the park. 

But between the days of kites and the launching of No. g lies the marvelous story of how this 

young Brazilian solved the problem of aérial navigation while he faced death in many disasters. 


Santos-Dumont tells us: How, as a mere lad, he took his 


maiden trip in a spherical balloon 
and the sensations of that first flight into space; How it feels to dine a mile above the earth ; 
How it feels to lose all control of your balloon; What are the sensations of night ascension ; 


What are the experiences of descending in an unknown country ; What are the terrors of 


being launched into the midst ofa thunder-storm. 


Santos-Dumont describes in detail the inception, con- 


struction, and behavior of each 
of his many air-ships. There is nothing abstruse in the narrative ; everything scientific is pre- 
sented in terms of convincing logic and cold fact, aided by many simple diagrams and innumer- 
able fine photographs. 12mo, 375 pages, 55 full-page pictures. $1.40 met; postage extra. 


The Century Co., Unioh Square, New York 
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An intense love-story of the turbulent days of border war- 
fare, when the jayhawkers and Quantrell’s men terrorized 
the contiguous counties of Kansas and Missouri. 

The story takes its name from one of the most dramatic 
measures of the Civil War, “General Order No. 11,” the 
enactment of which drove many Missouri families from their 
pillaged homes into a hostile land. It begins before the war 
with the youth and simple joys of the men and women who 
later find their love and political sympathies at odds. Full 
of convincing realism, with flesh-and-blood characters, true 
to their day and up-bringing, this story is one of the most 
stirring and satisfying of modern times. 

12mo, 400 pages, illustrated. $1.50. ! 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK. | 
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Early Scribner Fiction 





TOMASO’S FORTUNE: And Other Stories 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


Author of “‘ Barlasch of the Guards,’’ etc. i12mo, $1.50 
HESE stories—nearly a score of them—were left by Mr. Merriman at his death. The 
themes are varied, the treatment dramatic, the action rapid, the incidents salient. They 
show him the master of the art of the short story as well as of the novel. They possess to an 
unusual degree the qualities that have made his novels celebrated. 


THE TEST 


By MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT 
i2mo, $1.50 
POWERFUL novel of contemporary American life by a writer of very individual and 
i original talent. The singular intensity and power to move, shown repeatedly in ‘‘ Aliens,” 
are here at their strongest, and the situations in ‘‘ The Test” are such as to call out all Mrs. 
Wright’s exceptional literary art. 


PEACE AND THE VICES 
By ANNA A. ROGERS 


12mo, $1.50 
A NOVEL of American Navy life pleasantly relieved by a love-story of much originality. 
£ Humor, feeling, power, dramatic interest, suspense, are all here, blended in just such 
nicely balanced proportions as one would expect from the author of ‘‘ Sweethearts and Wives.” 


THE PASTIME OF ETERNITY 
By BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD 


12mo, $1.50 
HE story this new writer here tells and the notable group of new characters she has created 
should insure her a large audience. New York is the scene, and the central figure a man 
of wealth and leisure whose life, through his temperament and an unfortunate marriage, has 
fallen into a tragic gulf of isolation. It is a novel of distinguished charm and interest. 


THE PANCHRONICON 


By HAROLD STEELE MACKAYE 
i2mo, $1.50 
T is obvious that, given an aérial machine flying westward at a higher rate of speed than that 
of the Earth’s diurnal revolution, it would be possible to revisit the past. The conception 
is worthy of Stockton, and Mr. Mackaye is as amusing as he is ingenious. Nothing could be 
more humorous than the picture of the Court of Elizabeth confronting the phonograph, the 
bicycle, the modern newspaper, and the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. 





The Little Shepherd of Hingdom Come By Joun Fox, Jr. 

“ One of the most brilliant American novels we have seen.” —London Star. $1.50 
Gordon Heith By Tuomas NELSon PAGE 

“ Full of incident, full of plot, full of character.”—Chicago Daily News. Illustrated. $1.50 
Colonel Carter’s Christmas By F. Hopkinson SMITH 

“ Written with a master hand.”—Boston Courier. Color illustrations. $1.50 
The Bar Sinister By RicHarp Harpinec Davis 

“ One of the best two dog stories ever written in America.’”’—Bookman. Color illustrations. $1.50 
The Daughter of a Magnate By Frank H. SPEARMAN 

“ Realism prettily punctured with romance.”—WNew York Tribune. $1.50 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 














SCRIBNERS 


hh original four-dollar edition of this book was sold out within two weeks of its publication 
on February 6 and a large demand made evident for an edition at a low price, in accora- 
ance with which, on March 5, we issued the following: 


KOREA 


By ANGUS HAMILTON 


‘Tt is a singularly useful as well as a timely book.” 

New York Sun. 
‘*An absolutely up-to-date description of Korea and its 
people.” —Philadelphia Press. 


“A timely book, a well-considered, matured and informing 
work by a man who knows the country from end to end and 
can put pictures on paper with consummate ease.” 


London Academy. 


Illustrated, with map, $1.50 net. 


“Invaluable to students of the present war. Full of infor- 
mation and interest.” —New York Herald. 

‘*He has written a good book and he has published it at 
just the right moment.”"—New York Tribune. 





LITERARY LIVES 


A new and valuable series of biographical and critical studies under the editorship of Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD CARDINAL NEWMAN 
By G. W. E. RUSSELL By WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. 
Each with photogravure frontispiece and sixteen illustrations. $1.00 met (postage 10 cents). 





LETTERS FROM ENCLAND 1846-1849 


By MRS. GEORGE BANCROFT 


With twenty-four full-page illustrations. 
“ Remarkably attractive.” —Chicago Journal. 


Crown 8vo, $1.50 met (postage extra). 
“ Of uncommon interest.””—Mew York Times. 








Everyone who enjoyed Madam Wad- 
dington’s “Letters of a Diplomat’s 
Wife”? will be interested in this new col- 
lection of letters written by Mrs. George 
Bancroft, the wife of the Linnie. dur- Dat tr 
ing her husband’s ministry to the Court me th fom 
of St. James from 1846 to 1849. The The Queen and Prince Albert 
letters were written by a remarkable ham 

woman and give a picture of a remark- 
able period. Her life seemed to her 
more like a drama than a reality, and 
like a drama her letters all read —vivid, 
picturesque, and spontaneous. 


SOME OF THE SCENES 
A Voyage to England in 1846 
Social and Other Contrasts 
A Trinity Ccllege Celebration 
A Children’s Masque 
Richmond Park and Kew Gardens 
A London Dinner 
A ‘* Court Day ’’ in 1847 
A Drawing-Room 
At the Covent Garden Opera 
A Dinner at Buckingham Palace 
A Day with Lady Byron 
Hampton Court 
The Queen’s Ball 
Audley End 


SOME OF THE CHARACTERS 
Lord Palmerton 
Lord and Lady Holland 
Rogers, the t 
Marquis of Lansdowne 


Macaulay and Hallam 
Charlotte Cushman 
Baron von Humboldt 























OVERTONES: A Book of Temperaments 
By JAMES HUNEKER 


These essays have all Mr. Huneker’s originality and novelty 
in point of view, breadth of knowledge and richness of illus- been treasured by many as a comforting and heartening 
tration in the exposition and raciness and pungency in the legacy of his courageous spirit, are now first published ina 
individual phrase. $1.25 ne¢ (postage 12 cents). po a by themselves. 16mo, 50 cents nef. 


PRAYERS written at VAILIMA 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


These simple, beautiful and characteristic prayers which have 





FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY 
By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, 12mo, $1.00 met (postage 11 cents). 


The New York Tribune says: “President Hadley’s discussion of these themes is, throughout, on a high 
plane, worthy of him and of the great University he represents.” 





GENERAL GORDON’S REMINISCENCES 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Seventh Impression. $3.00 ne# (postage 21 cents). 


SENATOR HOAR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF SEVENTY YEARS 


Fourth Impression. Two volumes. $7.50 wef (express extra). 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 














SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORT ATIONS 


COMPLETION OF THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF 


The Works of Lord Byron 


A New Text, collated with the original MSS. and Revised Proofs, with many hitherto Unpublished Additions. THE 
POETRY, 7 vols., edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, M.A. THE LETTERS, 6 vols., edited by Rowland E. Prothero. 
With portraits, illustrations and fac-similes. Together, 13 vols. 8vo, $2.00 per volume. 

Vol. 13 (the concluding volume —now ready) ‘contains, The Epigrams, Sundry Verses, The Complete Bibliography, The 

Index, etc., etc, 








Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s History of Painting 


PaINTING IN ITALy, Umprta, Frorence AND Siena, from the 2d to the 16th Century. With 200 illustrations. New and 
completely revised edition. Edited by Prof. R. Lancron Douctas and S. Artuur Stronc. 3 vols., 8vo (vols. 1 and 
2 ready), $6.00 net per volume. (To be completed in six volumes. ) 

‘T°HIS standard work has been for many years out of print, and second-hand copies have commanded a very high price. This 
new edition will contain the final corrections of Sir Joseph Crowe, which for the first two volumes are so thorough as to 

amount in parts to a rewriting of the book. 


The Life of Edward Fitzgerald 


By Tuomas Wricxt. With many illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50 net. 

A* important biography that will be welcomed by the large and rapidly increasing body of admirers of the genius of Edward 
A Fitzgerald. It contains a great amount of new matter, and many unrecorded anecdotes, and throws new and interesting 
sidelights on the life of this great letter-writer and fascinating man of genius, whose work is becoming better known and more 


appreciated every year. 
John Addington Symonds 
A Biography Compiled from His Papers and Correspondence 


By Horatio F. Brown. In one volume. With portraits and illustrations. 8vo, $2.00 net. 
POPULAR edition of this work has been much desired. Symonds was, as a man, more interesting even than as an 
author. The autobiographical material, moreover, on which Mr. Brown's Life is largely based is especially interesting, 
since he had a remarkable gift of introspection, took himself very seriously, and judged himself with exact justice. For this rea- 
son, and because his aim, which was very high, was always at least as interesting as his accomplishment, his Life has been con- 
sidered by some critics more noteworthy than even his monumental History of the Renaissance. 


In English Homes 


Tue INTERNAL CHARACTER, FURNITURE, AND ADORNMENTS OF SOME OF THE Most Notaste Houses or ENGLAND. _ Histori- 
cally depicted from photographs specially taken by Cuartes Latuam. With 350 beautiful illustrations. 4to, $15.00 net. 
SUPERB book, profusely illustrated, displaying the interiors of many of England’s most beautiful and historic houses, and 
providing a wealth of illustration for the architect, decorator, and lover of artistic surroundings. 


Famous Art Cities. Pompeii 


No.1. Pompen. By Ricwarp ENGELMANN. ‘Translated by Tatrourp Ery, M.A., F.S.A. With 144 illustrations. 
Square 8vo, $1.50 net. 
HE firgt volume of a splendidly illustrated series under the title of ‘* Famous Art Cities.”’ The succeeding volumes will treat 
of Venice, Florence, Rome, Siena, Ravenna, Nuremberg and Cairo, and form excellent supplementary guides for the trav- 


eler of artistic tastes. 


Gods and Fighting Men 


The story of the Tuatha de Danaan and of the Fianna of Ireland, arranged and put into English by Lapy Grecory, translator ot 
‘¢ Cuchulain of Muirthemne.’’ With a preface by W. B. Yeats. 12mo0, $2.00 net. 
A new volume uniform with ‘‘ Cuchulain of Muirthemne ”’ by this delightful writer and skilled translator. 


The Langham Series of Art Monographs 


Bartolozzi Colour-Prints of Japan 


And his pupils in England, with an abridged list of his more An Appreciation and History. By Epwarp F. Srrance, 
important prints in line and stipple. By Setwyn Brin- Author of ¢ Japanese Illustration.”” With 14 illustra- 
ton, M.A. With 16 illustrations. Sq. 16mo, leather, tions. Sq. 16mo, leather, $1.00 net. 
$1.00 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 

















TWO NOTEWORTHY APRIL BOOKS 





Rulers of Kings 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of ‘‘ The Conqueror,” ‘‘ The Aristocrats’’ 


N this volume is pictured the conflict between the two greatest forces 
in the world— money in America and royalty in Europe. The 
hero is the son of a colossal millionaire, and illustrates what might 

be done in the way of power with such vast resources. The heroine is 
presented as the daughter of a European monarch of this century. 
While the book is a romance, there are no “ adventures,” elopements, 
rescues, or other stock properties. It is an attempt at an accurate his- 
torical novel of the present day —the close conflict of American wealth 
and brains, with royalty — the victory falling to the former by virtue of 
its own dominance. 


* 


The Memoirs of a Baby 


JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
Author of ‘The Madness of Philip” 
Profusely Illustrated with Pen-and-Ink Drawings by F. Y. Cory 


From the Mew York Times Saturday Review : 

“The conclusion, in the current number of Harper's Bazar, of Jo- 
sephine Daskam’s serial “ The Memoirs of a Baby,” is a literary incident 
of too large importance, comparatively speaking, in the off season for 
books, to be passed without comment. We confidently predict that 
these veracious and astonishing memoirs of Martin Brinkerhoff Wilbour 
will have a vast circulation in book form. No other writer of this hour 
seems to us to comprehend the infant human in his most mysterious 
moods so well as Josephine Daskam.” 
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MARY JOHNSTON 
Author of ‘To Habe and To Hold’’ 





"I 


HE love of Sir Mortimer for the fair Damaris Sedley, a lady- 

in-waiting, holds unswerving course through a narrative alive 

with stirring incidents of the days of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
when all England loved, sang, adventured, and fought, in the 
flush of youthful power. Herein is a love story of uncommon 
charm cast among stirring scenes — love in the lap of adventure, 
set forth with rare imaginative power. 

Readers of ‘‘ To Have and To Hold” will welcome in this tale 
of love and gallantry the distinct advance Miss Johnston has made 
upon her former success. The romance is instinct with new 
life and color, like the golden days with which it deals. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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HARPER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 








The Steps of Honor 


By BASIL KING : Specs 


Harvard College and staid, quiet Cambridge form the background “Let Not Man 
of the story in which the disclosure of an act of plagiarism, com- Pat Asunder,’’ 
mitted by a young college instructor who has written a successful “* In the 

book, leads to the rupture of his love affair and involves other mem- 
bers of the college community. Every one familiar with Harvard Garden of 
will recognize the fidelity with which Mr. King has portrayed Har- Charity,’’ 
vard types of character, and will delight in the university atmosphere Ete. 

so perfectly reproduced. 





Post 8vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 











The Easter Story 


By HANNAH WARNER 


The fairy Grandmother, living in a yellow tulip, tells the beautiful 
story of the death and resurrection of the flowers to a little crocus- 
fairy born at Easter-tide. A charming explanation for grown-ups and 
children of the meaning of Easter. With decorative borders, printed 
in two colors, and artistically bound. 


Square l6mo, 48 pages, 50 cents 














Lux Crucis 
om By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE 


Through this story of Rome of the time of Nero moves the Apostle, 
of the Paul, quietly wielding his titanic power. It is an intimate picture, 
Great in which Nero’s corrupt court, the sacrifice of the Christians, the 
Apostle burning of Rome, and the final triumph of the Cross figure con- 
spicuously. And through it all runs the tale of a Roman officer’s 
love for a Christian maid—a love-story of strangely vital power and 


charm. 
2 Post 8v0, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 
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Breaking into 
Society 


By GEORGE ADE 


Author of 
“‘ Forty Modern Fables,” “‘ The Girl Proposition,” etc. 


A collection of crisp, new ‘‘fables”’ in 
Mr. Ade’s inimitable style, which has 
made his former work so popular. 
In the present volume Mr. Ade re- 
counts the experiences of various 
aspirants for social prestige, or, in 
other words—‘‘What Happens to 
Butters-In.” The moral lesson of 
these droll tales is conveyed with the 
author’s customary touch of genial 


BREAKING 
INLO SOCTETY 


irony and in his picturesque dialect, 
under which is always to be found 
a vein of hard, sound common- 
sense. 


Illustrated. 16mo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 





The Inventions 
of the Idiot 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


Author of 
“* A House-Boat on the Styx,” ‘‘The Idiot at Home,” ete. 


The Idiot is one of Mr. Bangs’s most 
successful and best-known characters. 
In this book he has all sorts of plans 
for bettering things generally, which 
he discusses with the other boarders 
at Mrs. Smithers-Pedagog’s High- 
Class Home for Single Gentlemen. 
Among his schemes is one for mak- 
ing things easier for mothers, another 
for helping beggars to make more 


money, and other unusual enterprises. 
The book is full of good-humored 
fun, and upholds Mr. Bangs’s estab- 
lished reputation as a humorist. 


l6mo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.25 
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The Original Stories of 


herlock Holmes 
q, coum Dovle 


These world-famous sto- 
ries are protected by copy- 
right, and can be had 
ONLY in this edition, 
authorized by the author. 
Each story is about Sher- 
lock Holmes. The books 
are not made up of frag- 
ments gathered from ma- 
terial written before the 
author copyrighted his 
real stories in America— 
fragments open without 
cost to any one who cares 
to print them. 

You will want for your 
library only this complete 
edition of Sherlock 
Holmesexploits—inhand- 
some bindings, with full- 
pageillustrations, gilttops, 
untrimmed edges, etc.— 
three beautiful volumes 
that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere in make-up or 
contents. 








Contents 


VOL. I 
Introduction by James 
MacArthur. 
The Sign of the Four. 
A Study in Scarlet. 


VOL. II 

A Scandal in Bohemia. 

A Case of Identity. 

The Red-Headed 
League. 

The Five Orange Pips. 

The Boscombe Valley 
Mystery. 

The Man with the 
Twisted Lip. 

The Adventure of 
Blue Carbuncle. 

The Adventure of 
Speckled Band. 

The Adventure of 
Engineer’s Thumb. 

The Adventure of 
Noble Bachelor. 

The Adventure of 
Beryl Coronet. 

The Adventure of 
Copper Beeches. 


VOL. III 
Silver Blaze. 
The Stock-Broker's 

Clerk. 

The Musgrave Ritual. 
The Crooked Man. 
The Greek Interpreter. 
The Yellow Face. 
The “Gloria Scott.” 
The Reigate Puzzle. 
The Resident Patient. 
The Naval Treaty. 
The Final Problem. 





OUR OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 we will send you THe SHeRtock Hoimes Stor: 


in three handsome volumes, and we will enter your name for one years 
We Pay ALL- Detivery CHARGES 


subscription for HARPER’s WEEKLY. 








you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at 
our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us 
1.00 every month for five months. The total cost to you for the complete 
set and for Harper’s WEEKLY for one year is Six Dollars. Address 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








RUSSIAN ADVANCE 


By Senator ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


‘Senator Beveridge’s book is the best summary ever given 
to the world of the reasons for the antagonism between Russia 
and Japan, its beginnings and its inevitable end, the respec- 
tive conditions of preparedness in the two countries for war, 
and their feelings toward each other.”—/V. Y. Herald. 


With Maps. $2.50 net. 
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The Jewel of Seven Stars 


By BRAM STOHER 
Author of “ Dracula’’ 
An absorbing story of Egyptian mystery curiously suggesting Edgar Allan Poe in its 
methods of induction, intricacies of plot, and thrilling suspense. The attempt of an 
Egyptologist to resurrect a queen of ancient Egypt by following out her own prepara- 
tions, made thousands of years ago, brings into London life of to-day ancient supersti- 
tions and mystic arts with an astonishing convincingness. 


Post 8vo0, Cloth, $1.50 





Yarborough the Premier 


By A. R. WEEHES 


A story of English political life that will interest by its power and intimate portrayal of 
the human side of great statesmen. Yarborough is a clever, able, but unscrupulous 
young Englishman who rises to great political power. His ambition, which sweeps all 
other interests aside, finds its foil in the sturdy integrity of his little son, producing an 
effective climax. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





The Stone of Destiny 


By HATHERINE MACHAY 


Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay has produced a romance instinct with mystic feeling and 

color, and with a strong and unmistakable appeal to humanity of to-day. The story, in 

which love and destiny play at cross purposes, is remarkable for its idealistic treatment and 

originality, which have already attracted attention and drawn praise from serious critics. 
l6mo, Cloth, $1.25 
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THE NEW ENTERPRISE OF 


The Outlook 


OF NEW YORK 


“THE HISTORIANS’ 
HISTORY _ 
then OF THE WORLD’ 


(NOTE— The Outlook has acquired — the History Association of London the exclusive Ameri- 
can rights of issue and sale of “ Historians’ History of the World,’’ in 25 volumes. In 
the issue of The Outlook for March 26, further details are given of this large undertaking. The 
History will be offered in this country on a new plan of sale which Will be of the utmost interest 
to all book-buyers. In regard to this, it is quite impossible here to inform the ee than 
to say that it will involve a radical departure from the usual publishing methods. actly what 


Thucydides 








this departure is will be told at length in a pamphlet which The Outlook will send to all readers of 
this magazine who shall apply for it.) 


“THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD” 
ae Historians’ History of the World has been planned to do for the reader of history what the 





Encyclopedia Britannica does so well in the field of the arts, science, and literature. This new work 
is a consecutive narrative of world history from the most remote period of antiquity to the present day; 


and in this connection it is proper to note a surprising fact —that no adequate world history has been 
published in English since the year 1779. 


It is true there have been ‘published many thousands of historical works, but, admirable as they are in most respects, they 
are valuable chiefly from the point of view of the specialization of history. Their themes have been chosen because of special 
knowledge acquired by their authors in particular fields of research or experience, and they deal, most of them, with certain 
limited periods or epochs, and are therefore but fragments of the general narrative of world history. 


FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE TO-DAY 


The Outlook believes that the need for a universal history is obvious. The time 
has arrived when the whole English-speaking people require such a work (1) for the 
purpose of study, (2) for occasional reading, (3) for reference—and for one other reason 
which, for Americans, is perhaps more vital than either. This is the opportunity it will 
afford for enlarging and perfecting our historical perspective. Since the battle of Manila 
Bay, foreign observers, with by no means uncertain condescension, have decided that 
we are no longer provincial. We ourselves admit that our sympathies, not less than our 
interests and our influence, have become cosmopolitan. We are no longer taught that 
history began with the discovery of America. Our foremost publicists agree that the 
roots of American institutions and American civilization are embedded deep in the 
social and political history of Europe. It is only natural, therefore, that at the present 
day the American people should be more than ever interested in the study of foreign 
history and foreign institutions. 

The love of history is essentially human, while a knowledge of it is, at this period of 
our development, quite invaluable. 


INCEPTION OF THE WORK IN EUROPE 


The original project of building a universal history was conceived many years ago. It was to 
be, as a prime essential, not too scholarly for ‘‘the man in the street,’’ yet scholarly enough for 
the scholar on any topic of history which is not his own; in scope it was to be broad enough to include 
all nations that ever had a history and all ages down to the present; and in treatment it was to be 



































(See the preceding page) 
sufficiently full and generous to give the reader a well-proportioned and accurate account of the life and 
events of any given period. It was, besides, to be in no respect a philosophy of history, nor a history 
based on ‘‘ scientific”? methods, nor a history pointing a moral on every page. It was, on the other 
hand, to be a history based on the known facts of history, gathered from every source of historical 
knowledge and put together into a smoothly flowing narrative. 

The editors believed, with Mr. Augustine Birrell, that ‘‘Aistory is a pageant and nota philosophy,” 
ind that ‘‘the true historian, seeking to compose a true picture of the thing acted, must collect facts, select 
facts, and combine facts. Methods will differ, styles will differ. Nobody ever does anything exactly like 
inybody else ; but the end in view is generally the same, and the historian’s end is truthful narration.” 

The work, necessarily, was begun in Europe—in Germany, as a matter of fact. After 
that it was ca:ried a step forward in Paris, and, later, three years were devoted to re- 
searches at the British Museum in London, and at the university libraries of England 
and the Continent. So large and so ambitious a work could not, in the nature of things, 
have been produced in this country, nor in any one country of Europe, for the reason 
that only by a system of international collaboration could the immense mass of historical 
material in the national libraries of England, Germany, France, Spain, Russia, and else- 
where in Europe, be made available. 

The editors and collaborators, who had banded themselves together under the name 
of the History Association of London, were especially qualified by education and pro- 
fessional experience for this work, — graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and the leading German universities, many of whom were also contributors 
to the New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, which were completed in London 
early in 1903. The greatest living historians of England, Germany, France, Austria, 
Hungary, and of other countries, evidenced their warm personal interest in Zhe Histo- 
rians’ History by writing special essays dealing with subjects they have made peculiarly 
their own. Another body of experts— Americans and Englishmen—have given editorial 
assistance and critical suggestion to the editor in special lines of research, or have 
revised the pages of the history either in manuscript or in proof. Among those who 
have participated in this most elaborate work of collaboration are the following: 


EDITORS, EDITORIAL ADUISERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Henry S. Williams, LL.D., Editor-in-Chief. Prof. R. W. Rogers, Drew Theological Seminary. 

Prof. Thomas Kelly-Cheyne, Oxford University. Prof. C. W. C. Oman, Oxford University. 

Dr. Adolf Erman, University of Berlin. Dr. Theodor Néldeke, University of Strassburg. 

Dr. Joseph Halévy, Collége de France, Paris. Dr. Alfred Rambaud, University of Paris (Mem- 

Prof. David H. Miiller, University of Vienna. ber of the Institute). 

Prof. Eduard Meyer, University of Halle. Prof. A. C. McLaughlin, University of Michigan. 

Dr. G. W. Botsford, Columbia University. Prof. I. Goldziher, University of Vienna. 

Prof. A. Vambéry, Budapest. Prof. H. Marnali, University of Budapest. 

Dr. John P. Peters, New York. Dr. A. B. Hart, Harvard University. 

Prof. Hermann Diels, University of Berlin. Prof. F. York Powell, Oxford University. 

Prof. Ulrich von Wilamowitz Méllendorff, Uni- Prof. E. C. Fleming, Columbia University. 
versity of Berlin. Dr. Julius Wellhausen, University of Gottingen. 

Prof. Wilhelm Soltau, Zabern. Prof. R. Koser, University of Berlin. 

Dr. Otto Hirschfeld, University of Berlin. Dr. J. T. Shotwell, Columbia University. 

Prof. Adolph Harnack, University of Berlin. 


THE BEST OF ALL THE HISTORIANS 


But the present work is not merely a consecutive narrative of world history. As its 
name implies, it is a world history based on the works of the greatest historians who 
have ever lived; but not only this, it also possesses the unique advantage of embodying, 
from the works of these historians, the best things they ever wrote—those great stirring 
passages, the immortal chapters and fragments of picturesque description and personal 
observation—which have passed into literature, and which, now that they have been 
gathered together, will be read and re-read forever because of their deep human interest. 

In other words, the editors have purposely kept their own part of the narrative within 
limits, in order that, in dealing with thereally important and interesting parts of history, they 
might have greater freedom for the employment of the words of the historians themselves. 

To show how helpful to the general reader must be the results of this system of build- 
ing a history, let us glance at the works of those historians whose names are known to 
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(See the two preceding pages) i 
everybody, having in our minds the requirements of the average man or woman. Let 
us first take English history as an example. . 


Macaulay's ‘‘ History of England”’ is perhaps the work which is more popularly known. Macaulay, it may 
be said in passing, was essentially a stylist, and he was, besides, a politician not less than an historian, and 
although, within a generation after the appearance in 1848 of his first volume, the astonishing number of 
140,000 copies had been sold in Great Britain alone, and.an even greater number in the United States, and 
although this justly celebrated work was translated and published in ten Continental languages, yet the period 
its four large volumes covered with such brilliancy included less than thirty years of English history. 

Another popular English-historian, Edward Augustus Freeman, whose work on the Norman conquest is 
recognized as the standard authority on the subject, occupied five large volumes in dealing with this single 
period of English history. His writings are characterized by extraordinary mastery of detail; he had, in 
fact, as one critic has said,* ‘‘a passion for details, which not only swelled his volumes to a portentous size, but 
was fatal to artistic construction. The length of his books hindered their usefulness.” 

Dr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner ‘gave a lifetime of unremitting labor to the history of the fifty-seven years 
from the accession of James I; to the Restoration, and spread his story through seventeen large volumes. 

Froude’s ‘‘ History of England’. was confined to the sixty years beginning with the downfall of Wolsey to 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and to this period twelve volumes were devoted. Hume's six-volume work 
brings the narrative down only to the Revolution of 1688. 

In our own country the narrower field of American history has been dealt with by an equally elaborate 
method of presentation. : 

When we examine the field of Greek and Roman history we are confronted by a like embarrassment of 
riches. The mere bulk of historical production is, if possible, even greater in this field than in that of English 
or American history. Dr. Botsford, of Columbia, has made a por the of Greek history, including, 
besides Grote, Curtius, and Rawlinson’s Herodotus, more than fifty ancient‘and modern authors, an aggregate 
of more than 125 volumes. Dr. Botsford’s bibliography of Roman history cites more than 100 volumes, which 
cost more than $350. 


Hopeless, indeed, in the face of the above facts and all they imply, would be the task 
of any reader, however omnivorous, who should attempt to read all of these works, 
or one half of them. Yet the works cited above deal only with four nations. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the expedient adopted by the editors of the present work is not 
only necessary —it is a brilliant idea! They have made not only a consecutive narrative 
of history from the beginning, but they give us the best of Macaulay as an integral part 
of that narrative—and along with the best of Macaulay the essential parts of Freeman, 
the interesting opinions of Gardiner; as much or as little of Froude as is consistent with 
the plan of the work; of Gibbon and Grote and Merivale, those useful and inimitable 
passages which will live forever; of Henri Martin and Michelet and Guizot, their most 
authoritative and absorbing work; and so on through the entire list of historians from 
the earliest times to the present day. 


2000 HISTORIES INCLUDED 


Among the 2000 historians from whose works quotations have been made in this 
manner are Herodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus, Erman, Budge, Josephus, Maspero, 
Meyer, Petrie, Strabo, Wilkinson, Curtius, Delitzsch, Hilprecht, Layard, Peters, Raw- 
linson, Sayce, George Smith, Tiele, Weber, Cheyne, Renan, Mommsen, Pomponius 
Mela, Xenophon, Justin, Caesar, Tacitus, Livy, Suetonius, Mill, Néldeke, Aelianus, 
Cox, Constantine VII, Demosthenes, Victor Duruy, Mitford, Pausanias, Plutarch, Nie- 
buhr, Polybius, Schliemann, Schlosser, Thirlwall, Ammianus, Appian, Dion Cassius, 
Keightley, Liddell, Merivale, Sallust, Seneca, Taine, Bryce, Hallam, Von Ranke, Ibn 
Saad, Milman, Machiavelli, Motley, Napier, Prescott, Michaud, Alison, Carlyle, Cha- 
teaubriand, Dareste, Sismondi, Philip de Commines, Baroness de Staél, Lamartine, 
Michelet, Rosebery—to name only a few. Again to quote the words of the Editor: 


No great historian that ever lived is overlooked. The aggregate number of different works thus 
quoted (not merely cited) is about two thousand. These quotations vary in length from illuminative 
paragraphs to excerpts of many pages, averaging perhaps about two thousand words each. Some 
fifteen hundred of such extensive quotations are made from foreign languages, and by far the greater 
number of these have been translated from the originals expressly for the present work, thus represent- 
ing matter never before accessible to the English reader. The languages represented in this list of 
important historical works of foreign origin include practically all the tongues of civilized nations, 
ancient and modern,— Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, Arabic, Syriac, Persian, Chinese, Japanese, 
and the entire range of European languages from Greek, Latin, and Russian, to Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, French, Dutch, German, and Scandinavian. From all of these the original words of the 
various authors have been translated into the most literal English consistent with our idiom. It is 
perhaps not too much to assert that never before was such a repository of cosmopolitan thought col- 
lected in a single work. 

* The Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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But these excerpts are not given as random references crowded into foot-notes or appendixes; they 
are woven into the text of the consecutive story of world history so that they themselves constitute the 
bulk of that story. Thus the history of Germany is mainly told in the words of German writers, that 
of France in the words of French historians, etc. To avoid the prejudiced national view of history, 
however, the story of a nation thus told by a native historian is always subject to the corrective views 
of foreigners. Thus we gain both the sympathetic and the critical points of view. When the author- 
ities are not agreed as to any important fact of history, or where there are important differences of 
opinion in estimating the influence of a great event or the real status of a famous character, reliance 
is not placed upon the estimate of a single historian, but counterviews are quoted, even though they 
imay be directly contradictory, each, of course, being ascribed to its proper source. To give unity to 
these various views and to weld the entire mass of matter into a consistent and comprehensive history 
of the world, original editorial passages are everywhere freely introduced as a part of the main nar- 
rative, forming, indeed, the warp of the whole, and serving to elucidate and harmonize the views of the 
authorities quoted. 


Such is the aim and, in the opinion of The Outlook, the brilliant accomplishment of 
The Historians’ History of the World. 


THE INDEX INDIRECT USES OF THE WORK 


So great is the multitude of subjects, peoples, individuals, and events that the entire twenty-fifth volume is given to an index 
which in itself is a monument of industry and a convincing revelation of the infinite variety of the work. It is an index not 
only by names, but by subjects, and the reader will find a lifetime of interest in tracing by this means the history of numberless 
phases of human activity as well as an answer to any question in history. 

The Historians’ History is proved by its index to be not only a story of nations, but also a great history of political in- 
trigues, congresses, constitutions, treaties, geography, laws, punishments, astronomy, literature, drama, painting, sculpture, 
philosophy, satire, myths, legends, commerce, conspiracies, taxes, burial customs, coins, slavery, wages, guilds, labor organiza- 
tions, strikes, insurrections, inventions, mythology, tactics, fortifications, weapons, explorations, excavations, costume, customs, 
condition of women, children’s rights, tyrannies, armies, navies, religions, reformations, charities, architecture, universities, 
education, ethnology, agriculture, alphabets, medical practice, and other matters of innumerable extent. 


THE OUTLOOK AND THE HISTORY 

The book-publishing business of The Outlook has in recent years attained to very 
considerable proportions. The Outlook believes that the high literary character and 
exceptional educational value of this work to the American people, especially at this 
particular stage of the nation’s development as & World Power, should commend the 
History to them. The Outlook believes that for the home, the library, the women’s 
club, the statesman, the business man, the student, and for the general reader, Zhe His- 
torians’ History has a usefulness which will be enduring. The Outlook Company there- 
fore obtained from the History Association of London the sole rights of issue and sa'e 
for this country, and The Outlook has added Zhe Historians’ History to its list of book 
offerings. 
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BUYING NOW AT A LOW PRICE 

American subscribers are therefore placed in the most favorable position for the pur- 
chase of the History, having in one instance the assurance of The Outlook that the work 
is all that is now or ever will be claimed for it, and second, an opportunity to subscribe 
on the plan of deferred payments and at a price which will hereafter be advanced. 

Two pamphlets have been prepared by The Outlook, one of which deals in a most 
interesting manner with the plan of sale of the History and how The Outlook pro- 
poses to introduce the work to the alert and intelligent book-buyers of America; the 
second is a booklet which gives an account of the History itself, how it was made and 
with what purpose in view, and why it will appeal to the whole American people. Ap- 
plications for this pamphlet and the prospectus should be addressed as follows: 


THE OUTLOOK, 
225 FouRTH AVENUE, NEw York City. 
Please send me (1) pamphlet describing in detail The Outlook’s plan of sale of Zhe 


Historians’ History of the World and (2) the pamphlet which gives a complete account 
of how and why the History has been made. 


Name........ 








Occupation 





Address 
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“2 NEW “SPRING BOOKS ¢°3 
JOHN A. ANDREW 


A Biography. By HENRY G, PEARSON 


The complete authoritative life of the famous war governor of Massachusetts is here presented. 














i 


Mr. Pearson has had free access to all public and private records and letters. 


with portraits, $5.00 ze¢. Postage extra. 


Two volumes, 





WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT 
By Rollo Ogden 


Mr. Ogden has combined in this volume in 
the “American Men of Letters Series” a 
most valuable critical study of Prescott’s 
work with a sympathetic portrayal of his 
charming personality. 
$1.10 net. Postage, 10 cents 
a 





NAPOLEON 
By Col. Theodore A. Dodge 


Volumes I and II 
These volumes are a part of Colonel Dodge’s 
“ History of the Art of War,” in which the 
work of four great leaders has already been 
treated. There will be two more volumes on 
Napoleon. Each volume, illustrated, $4.00 
net. Postage extra. 








LAFCADIO HEARN’S NEW BOOK ON JAPAN 


KWAIDAN 


These marvelous Japanese tales of ghosts, goblins, fairies, and sprites, possess in an unequaled 


measure the dreaminess, charm and credulity of the Orient. 


ESSAYS FOR THE DAY 
By Theodore T. Munger 


Stimulating essays on religious and literary 
questions of the day. A paper of much 
significance is “ The Church : Some Immediate 
Questions.” 


Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE FIRE-BRINGER 
By William Vaughn Moody 
In this bold, dramatic poem Mr. Moody 
tells the story of Prometheus, giving the 


great theme a fresh interpretation. $1.10 
net. Postage extra. 








FICTION 


THE HORSE-LEECH’S DAUGHTERS 
By Margaret Doyle Jackson 


An unusual society novel, told with a skill that leaves in the mind a vivid picture of the main 


characters, three well-to-do New York women and two men. 


and intense. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The action is brilliant, buoyant, 





A Musical Romance 
VIOLETT 


By Baroness von Hutten 
“ Exquisite in conception, mg in execution, 
and heartstirring in its effect. ‘Violett’ exhales 
artistic atmosphere from cover to cover, and 
reads like a Chopin melody in a minor key.” 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. Boston Herald. 





The Story of a Doctor 
HENDERSON 
By Rose E. Young 


“There is nothing finer in recent fiction 
than the second chapter, which describes a 
surgical operation without in any degree 
harrowing the sensibilities of the reader.” 

12mo, $1.25. Washington Star. 





REBECCA 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 


““* Rebecca’ is a delightful book in every sense. 
genuine humor, pathos, and human feeling.” —Mary Mapes Dodge. 


Strong and true, never morbid, it abounds in 


12mo, $1.25. 





Send for our Spring Announcements in the Riverside Bulletin, mailed free. 





HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & C0, Bostov AND New YORK. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


A History of its Fifty Years’ Existence, together with a Record of its Measures and 
its Leaders. By FRANCIS CURTIS. 
With a foreword by President Roosevelt, and with introductions from Hon. William P. 
Frye, Presiding Officer of the U. S. Senate, and from Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 
2 vols., 8vo, with photogravure frontispieces. Net, $6.00 (postage 30 cents). 





MATTHEW ARNOLD 


An Exposition anda Criticism. By WILLIAM 
HARBUTT DAWSON. 8vo, with portrait. 


THE TRAIL OF LEWIS AND CLARK, 
1804-1904 


A story of the great Exploration in 1804-06 ; 
with a description of the old trail, based upon 
actual travel over it, and of the changes found 
a century later. By OLIN D. WHEELER. 

2 vols., 8vo, 200 illustrations. 








A JOURNEY IN THE SEABOARD 
SLAVE STATES, 1853 


With Remarks on their Economy. By FRED- 
ERICK L. OLMSTEAD. Second Edition, with an 
introduction by William P. Trent. 2 vols., 8vo. 


JAMES LAWRENCE 


Captain U. S. N., the Commander of the 
Chesapeake. By ALBERT GLEAVES, Lieut.- 
Com. U.S. N. With introduction by George 





Dewey, Admiral of the Navy. 12mo, illustrated. 





ADDRESSES AND PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES 
OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


1902-1904. With an introduction by HENRY CABOT LODGE. 8vo. 





THE HEART OF THE ORIENT 


Saunterings through Georgia, Armenia, Per- 
sia, Turkomania, and Turkistan, to the Vale 
of Paradise. By M. M. SHOEMAKER. 

8vo, with 52 illustrations. 


LIBERTY AND A LIVING 


The Record of an Attempt to secure Bread 
and Butter, Sunshine and Content, by Gar- 
dening, Fishing, and Hunting. By PHILIPG. 
HUBERT, Jr. 12mo. Net, $1.20. 





FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD BIRDS 


and their Music. By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS 


author of ‘‘ Field Book of American Wild Flowers,” etc. 


colored). 


16mo, with 53 full-page plates (38 


Net, $2.00; full limp leather, net, $2.50 (postage 10 cents). 





FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD 
FLOWERS 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. Long 16mo, 
more than 500 pages, 850 plants described, 350 
illustrations, including 24 full-page colored 
plates. Net, $1.75; full flexible morocco, net, 
$2.25 (postage 10 cents). 


WILD FLOWERS OF THE NORTH- 
EASTERN STATES 


By ELLEN MILLER and MARGARET C. 
WHITNEY. 8vo, with 308 illustrations size of 
life. Net, $3.00. 








BOG-TROTTING FOR ORCHIDS 


By GRACE GREYLOCK NILES. 8vo, with 
72 full-page illustrations (24 colored). 





THE HOME LIFE OF WILD BIRDS 


A New Method of the Study and Photog- 
raphy of Birds. By FRANCIS HOBART HER- 
RICK, of the Department of Biology, Adelbert 
College. 4to, with 141 original illustrations 
from nature by the author. TZhird edition. 
$2.50 net (by mail $2.75). 








New York 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


London 

















FROM TOP TO BOTTOM 
The Nature Library 


%, is filled with live interest and all the charms of 
%, the outdoors. It forms the only complete 
% American library of the open air. The 

*, value and comprehensiveness of the set 

%, is well evidenced by the titles of these 


% TEN SUPERB LARGE VOLUMES 


4000 pages, 10% x7 inches 300 plates in full colors 
450 half-tone photographs 1500 other illustrations 
and A General Introduction by John Burroughs. 
io 
Miss Letta Bernice Burns, Supervisor Na- 

ture Study, State Normal School, Famaica, 
N.Y., says: 


‘ ««T esteem it a pleasure to say a word 
'». of appreciation concerning the Na- 
ture Library. The subject mat- 
‘4%. ter is well chosen, the presen- 
Mrs. Helen R. tation clear and concise ; the 
Wells, Akron, Vv illustrations excellent and 
abundant. These books 
*¢T can hardly say enough in 


Faget yong bo. Fe, 0 5 ‘meet areal demand and 
praise of the Nature Library. . : 
The whole family, sete 4, will be of — 
grandmother to the youngest child, is) vice to teachers and 
is delighted with them. My boys students of Na- 
hang over them like butterflies and ? ture Study.’’ 
anticipate the greatest pleasure in their + é 

use. The older one, who is sixteen, will a 
soon have studies in which they will be most % 
helpful, and the ten-year-old will get much 

from them. He says: ‘Oh, I feel as if we're 

just rich to have these books.” While the father, 

who is quite an enthusiast on mushrooms, is par- 

ticularly interested in that book.”’ 


Ohio, says: ¢< 


You will want to know more about 
this great work. 


Cent. We have prepared an elaborate booklet that gives 
df 04 some idea of the beauty and authoritative character 
Doubleday, of the book. It shows how this library, most 
Page & Co. valuable for reference, is above all readable and 
Gentlemen: interesting. It contains striking specimens of 
the wonderful three-color photography and some 
of the full-page black and white plates. This 
book is too costly to be mailed indiscriminately, 
but the return of the coupon opposite with 
your name will bring one to you promptly, 
with details of a particularly attractive offer 
we make for a limited time. 


“@a BETTER DO IT NOW 


You may send 
me at your own 
expense particulars of 
the Nature Library and 
also your new descriptive 
book containing colored plates, 
text pages, etc. 


Name 


Address. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
New York City 




















Printed of these four novels—though none has been 
out two years and one but two months. They’re all 
vital American stories, as much alive to-day as ever. 


MISS ELLEN GLASGOW 


The 
Pit 


The One 
Woman 


The Deliverance 
By Ellen Glasgow 
Pronounced by all the critics to be the largest and 


(Illustrated, $7.50.) 


A magnificent tale of married love and 
speculation. ‘*The most American of 
novels,” it has been called. As successful 
on the stage as with readers. ($1.50.) 


A breathless love-story showing the effects 
of socialism and divorce upon the home, 


(Illustrated, $1.50.) 


strongest novel of human character produced in America 
of late years. 


By 
Frank 
Norris 


By 





Thomas 


The Leopard’s The most powerful expression ever made Dixon, Jr. 


Spots of the Southern white man’s attitude to- 
wards the Negro, (Illustrated, $7.50.) 








The Issues of Life By Mrs. John Van UVorst 
A novel of the modern clubwoman and how her absorption in such interests 
affects the home. It is sure to arouse the liveliest discussion. ($1.50.) 

In the Red Hills By E. C. McCants 
A most sympathetic and feeling romance of Carolina since the Civil War, 
by a new writer, (Illustrated by Foley, $1.50.) 

The Great Adventurer By Robert Shackleton 


The remarkable love-story of Newbury Linn, who formed the Trust of 
Trusts, and found himself, by his very success, facing a most surprising 


problem, ($1.50.) 
The Fugitive By Ezra S. Brudno 
A new conception of the relationship between Jew and Gentile, where love 
is the leveler of creeds. The narrative of a Jewish exile and his transfor- 
mation into an American, (5th Thousand; $1.50.) 
The Gordon Elopement By Carolyn Wells ana H. P. 
Robert Gordon and his charming wife ‘‘elope’’ to escape their flood of 


visitors. Their journey to and adventures at Umbagog House are de- 
scribed with delightful humor. Frontispiece by Steele. ($1.25.) 

















DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 34 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY 











When a man reads a novel, 
you may be sure it is a good 
one. 


This man is reading 


MY FRIEND 
PROSPERO 


which is the best novel pub- 
lished this spring for either man 
or woman. 


If you have not read it, we 
recommend it to your earliest 
attention. You will not be 
disappointed. 


The author is 
HENRY HARLAND 


who also wrote The Cardinal’s 
Snuff-Box, of fragrant memory. 


Published by 
McCLURE,PHILLIPS& CO. 











DIVORCE 
is the great problem of modern American civilization. It threatens 


to sap the vitality of our institutions. Statistics show that there is one 
divorce to eight or ten marriages in nearly every State of the Union. 


A GREAT NOVEL 


can do more than anything else to remedy social evils. Dickens 
and Charles Reade were both great novelists and great reformers. 


HE THAT EATETH 
BREAD WITH ME 


‘is at once a great novel and a novel on the divorce problem. It 





presents the whole subject in a light in which you may have never 
seen it before. It imagines a situation in which the results of 
divorce become peculiarly sad, and tremble on the verge of tragedy. 
It is a great intense human book that will stir you as you are stirred 
by few modern novels. Not, however, that it is without its lighter 
relief. In the character of Airly, the fresh young girl from the 
country, the normal tone of average healthy life is presented, and 
we have an opportunity of perceiving in her love for Register, the 
sane and clear-sighted physician, the elements of a more stable 


matrimonial establishment than that of the ill-fated Katharine, the 
heroine of the’ book. 


By H. A. MITCHELL KEAYS 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 
McClure;. Phillips -&-Co., 141 E. 25th St., New York 











How to Cet the Best Out of Books 
By Richard Le Callienne 


r2mo, eZ, $1.25. 


Postage 8 cents. 


Mr. Le Gallienne does not outline impossible tasks, but eliminates the books which the busy man is unable to 
reach. He writes for the man who would read to the best.advantage and to gain the greatest pleasure. 





Moses Brown, Captain U.S. N. 
By Edgar Stanton Maclay 
Author of “A History of the U.S. N.”’ Illustrated. Net, $1.25. Postage 10 cents. 


Moses Brown is an almost unknown hero of the American Navy, but his adventures during the 
Revolution in the West Indies and off the coast of Europe, with two important victories over 
British ships, were as glorious as they were exciting. Mr. Maclay, always authentic as well as in- 


teresting, has written a book for young and old Americans. 





Colf for Women 


By Genevieve Hecker 
(Mrs. C. T, Stout) 
8vo. Fully illustrated and decorated. 
Net, $2.00. Postage 12 cents. 
Anattractive book, full of good golf and 
good sense; a volume of value to every 
golfer. Miss Rhona K. Adair contributes 
a chapter on “‘ Impressions of American 
Golf.” 





R. F. and H. L. Doherty 
on Lawn Tennis 


Full r2mo. Net, $1.50. Postage ro cents. 
Abundantly illustrated by photographs. 


Positions, grips, strokes, services, singles play, doubles 
play, American play and players. 

This book has been universally commended as the best 
tennis manual and tennis authority yet issued. 





An Enlarged and Fully Revised Edition 


Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judgment of Pictures 
By Henry R. Poore, A. N. A. 
4to. 8o illustrations. Net, $1.50. Postage 14 cents. 
Irving R. Wiles, N. A.: —‘‘ Not only charmingly written, but remarkably able and instructive.” 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


33 East 17th Street, New York 








NEW LETTERS OF | 


THOMAS CARLYLE 


Edited and Annotated by Alexander Carlyle. 


Profusely illustrated. 2 vols., boxed. 8&vo, $6.00 net. Uniform with 
“New Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle.” 





JUNIPER HALL 
By CONSTANCE HILL 


Illustrated by ELLEN G. HILL, together with 
numerous reproductions of contemporary 
portraits. 8vo, $5.00 net. 

An account of the Rendezvous of certain illus- 
trious French and English personages, including 

Fanny Burney and Alexander d’Arblay, in 1792. 





STARS OF THE DESERT 
By LAURENCE HOPE 


A new volume of Poems by the author of 
‘* India’s Love Lyrics.” 
12mo, $1.50 net. 
‘“A volume of passionate love-poems by a 
true poet.—Trembling with the irrecoverable 
deliciousness of young passion.” 








Write for complete list of Spring Books to 


JOHN LANE, 67 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

















THE WAR IN THE EAST 


‘Consult the New 
International Encyclopedia 


Editors-in-Chief : 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 


President Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D. FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 


Professor in Columbia University. Late Professor in New York University. 





History is being made in the Far East. Russia and 
Japan contend for what they consider their distinctive rights. 
Newspaper headlines speak of torpedo-boats, explosives, 
projectiles, rapid-fire guns, etc., etc. What part of Japan’s 
victory over China did she fail to secure because of Russia 
and other nations? What is the cause of the present 
trouble? How does the present Japan compare with the 
Japan of 25 years ago? These questions are answered 
clearly and fully in the New International Encyclopedia. It 
also gives a variety of general information collected and 
arranged by expert writers and editors. The army and navy of 
every nation is fully described, as, indeed, is every part of the 
soldier’s equipment, from his rifle to the button on his coat. 


Authoritative 

Such eminent authorities as Dr. G. W. Knox, D.D., Dr. 
Robert Lilley, D.C.L., Dr. F. W. Williams, LL.D., have 
written the articles relating to Chinese and Japanese Lan- 
guage, Literature, History, etc. Articles pertaining to 
Military and Naval affairs have been prepared by such well- 
known specialists as Col. Edward Hunter, Leroy S. Lyon, 
Col. James W. Powell, Brig.-Gen. T. F. Rodenbough, Major 
L. L. Seaman, Major John T. Wisser and other well-known 
men. 

If you would be ten years in advance of your 
neighbor, if you would have an equipment for 
reference purposes easily 50 per cent. more 
complete than any other work of the kind, 
obtain at once the New International 
Encyclopedia. 


Test This Work MEAD & CO. 

This work covers the whole field of learning from the most New York: 
ancient times to the present day. 17 volumes, 65,000 Please send, without cost 
articles, over 700 full-page illustrations, and a complete ccchine THE NEW. ne, 
atlas of the world. Our maps of Japan and Russia NATIONAL ENCYCLOPA:DIA 


show the latest developments in these countries. : 98, CES. SOE 2a 
? colored illustrations, maps and informa- 
A handsome eighty-page book has been prepared tion regarding discount and easy-payment 


to give you information which we cannot insert plan for CenTury readers. 
here. It will be sent you for the asking if you 
will cut out and send the coupon to 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 
372 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Apr. 1904. 





The French and Italian fo vernments report officially that % 
our pictures “vise to the importance of works of 
art.” hey are excellent for gifts, and for adorning 
. your own walls. Obtain- 
The-Copley Prints able through the art 
stores, or sent ‘“‘on ap- 
proval” by the publishers. Fifty cents to $20.00. SEN 
15 cents (stamps) FOR CATALOGUE, 200 illustrations. 
Above picture, from “‘An Easter Offering,” copyright 1904 by 


CURTIS & CAMERON ¥ Pierce Butaing BOSTON 
CEE ULL SD 


EBSTER'S ¥ 
INTERNATIONAL § 
DICTIONARY J 


25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 


New Gazetteer of the World 
with over 25,000 entries based on the latest census. 
New Biographical Dictionary 
with over 10,000 names of noted birth, death, etc. 
Edited by W. T. Ph.D., LL.D., 

United States Commissioner of Education. 
New Plates. / 2380 Quarto Pages. 
Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations. 


Needed in Every Home 

Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 

1100 pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x 10x 25¢ in. 

=— 

ove 5% X8%x1% in, 

FREE, ‘“‘A Test in Pronunciation’’—in- 
structive and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets, 


G.&C. MERRIAM CO., 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 

















$4.00 FOR $2.00. 


TALES OF THE TURF 


718 Pages of Horse. 


Two Volumes of 


FACT -FUN-FICTION 


Vol. 1.—FASIGS,. Contains 27 stories by WM. B. Fasc, 
and a Memoir. 314 pages. Cloth. 

Vol. 2.—WET SUNDAYS. Contains samples of ow 
from the Grand Circuit to the bushes. Illustrated, 
404 pages. Cloth. 

To close out the balance of both editions the price has 
been reduced from $2.00 to $1.00 for each volume, all 
charges prepaid. Address 


W. H. GOCHER, Hartford, Conn. 


é Habla V. Espafiol? 
Parlez=-Vous Francais ? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano ? 
In TEN WEDBDES 


You can at your own home, by the 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or German. 
Pupils taught as if actual!y in the presence of the teacher. Terms 
for membership, $5.00 for each language. All questions answered 
and all exercises corrected free ms charge. Part I (3 Lessons), 
either language, sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
212 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

















When calling, Dienst ask for 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 

Before buying books write for quotations. An assortment of 
catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
To-cent stamp. 


* FP. E. GRANT, Books, 23 West 42d Street, New York 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


BOOKS AT | 








The Training of 
Wild Animals 


By Frank C. Bostock 


‘It is a book altogether out of the ordi- 
nary line and quite as fascinating as fiction.” 
— Courier-Journal, Louisville. 

‘‘The book can be recommended to all 
fond of exciting true stories.” — Oregonian, 
Portland. 


35 Full-Page Pictures from Photo- 
graphs. $1.00 wet. Postpaid, $1.10. 


The Century Co., New York 




















THE MOST INTERESTING BOOK OF THE YEAR 





An Autobiography by 
HERBERT SPENCER 


An American friend of Spencer who has réad the book says: ‘‘It is as broad and many- 
sided as human experience, and the marvel and charm of it is its simple, straightforward and 
obvious truthfulness. It seems to me to exceed any of his former works in interest and 
practical value; and I have been a constant reader of his writings from their first publication in 
this country. Mr. Spencer’s supreme loyalty to truth and his native frankness have made his 
account of his life very open and unreserved. Lest he might err in this direction he got the 
advice of confidential friends. After reading it and approving it entirely, Huxley remarked 
that it reminded him of the ‘ Confessions’ of Rousseau, without any of the objectionable features 








of that work.” 


With illustrations, many of them from the author’s own drawings. 8vo, cloth, 2 vols. 
In a box, $5.50 ef. Postage 40 cents additional. 





The Man Roosevelt 
A Portrait Sketch 


By Francis E. Leupp, 
Washington Correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post. 

An unprejudiced personal study 
of President Roosevelt by one 
who has known him intimately 
for twenty-five years, as a man 
and a friend as well as a politician 
and a statesman. It is written 
from a thorough knowledge of 
practical politics, and with all 
the candor and fearlessness of a 
trained newspaper man; is rich 
in anecdote, and contains many 
bits of hitherto unwritten his- 
tory. Itis a revelation of THE 
MAN, HIS AIMS, and HIS 
ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Illustrated from photographs. 
$1.25 wet. Postage 12 cents ad- 
ditional. 





NEW FICTION 
The Imperialist 


By Mrs. EVERARD COTES 
(Sara Jeannette Duncan), author 
of ‘‘ An American Girl in Lon- 
don,” etc. Illustrated, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The Vineyard 
By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
(Mrs. Craigie), author of ‘‘ The 
Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord 
Wickenham,”’ etc. Illustrated, 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


In which a Woman 
| Tells the Truth 
@ about Herself 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Close of the Day 
By FRANK H. SPEARMAN, au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Daughter of a Mag- 
nate,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





DOLLARS AND 
DEMOCRACY 

By Sirk PHILIP BURNE-JONES, 
Bart. With many illustrations 
from his own drawings. 

A volume of friendly criticism 
written out of the author’s im- 
pressions of American social and 
public life obtained in his recent 
sojourn of a year in the United 
States. A fresh view of our- 
selves through the eyes of others 
is always interesting, and in this 
instance is especially so, coming 
as it does from one who remained 
in the United States long enough 
to write upon observation and 
not from the chance impression 
of the hurried traveller. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25 ze¢. Post- 
age 10 cents additional. 





THE MODERN BANK 


HOW TO KNOW ORIENTAL RUGS 





By Amos K. FIskeE. 


A new volume in Appletons’ Business Series. The 
only complete popular treatise on the methods em- 
ployed by the great banks of the present day. 

Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 me¢, Postage 12 
cents additional. 





By Mary E. LANGTON. 


__A popular treatise at a popular price. Beautifully 
illustrated. With 12 colored plates, many full-page 
illustrations in half-tone, and a map of the rug dis- 
tricts. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 me¢. Postage 15 cents 
additional. 





D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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The Brooklyn Eagle says that Mrs. Martin has 
done for the Pennsylvania Dutch ‘what Mary 
Wilkins, Sarah Orne Jewett, and others of their 
school have done for the common folk of New 
England ; what Hamlin Garland has done for the 


prairie-dwellers, and Owen Wister for the cow- 


boy.” 


TILLIE. 


A MENNONITE MAID 


By HELEN R. MARTIN 
A delightfully humorous and pathetic story of the Pennsylvania Dutch. 


‘* No book offering of the 


“There is a lot of humor 
; present year can ap- 


in the book and charac- 
ters that are creations.” 
Jeannette Gilder in the 
Telegram, New York. 


proach it in its qualities 

of wholesome humor and 

tender sympathy.” 
Republican, Denver. 


“ Tillie is faulty, sensitive, big-hearted, eminently hu- 
man, and, first, last, and always, lovable. She holds 


the reader’s sympathy, and, against a somewhat grim 


background, her charm glows warmly.” 
Eleanor Hoyt in The Lamp, New York. 


‘It has an unmistakable note of sincerity, a certain 
quality that compels attention and that belongs only 
to the pictures which are drawn straight from life 
as it really is." — The Globe, New York. 


Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn. 
12mo, 336 pages. $1.50. 


The Century Co., New York. 
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Second Large American Edition Now Ready 


MRS. M‘LERIE 


By J. J. BELL, author of 


“WEE MACGREEGOR” 


“* A new volume of sketches by the author of 
‘Wee Macgreegor’ that is worth while. . . . 
It would be difficult to find anywhere 
more exquisitely unconscious exhibi- 
MRS. tions of the quaintness and humor MRS. 
of the unspoiled Scotch character 

M‘LERIE than can be found in these M‘LERIE 
ee sketches.” — Brooklyn Eagle. “ This little book is 
: sure to make the odd 
has in his latest work, my hours pass pleasantly 
‘Mrs, M'Lerie,’ created - and leave no regrets 
a character which will “The work is behind.” — Times, Seattle. 
tival that enfant terri- a distinct ad- 
ble.”— Herald, Boston. 


‘Wee Macgreegor’ \— 








‘ 
vance on ‘ Wee 
“Those who got so 


Macgreegor. much enjoyment out of 
“Quite as delightful —Tnbune, Salt ‘Wee Macgreegor’ will 


as ‘Wee Macgreegor.’” Lake City. have equal entertainment 
—Evening Post, Louis- from ‘Mrs. M'Lerie? ”— 
ville. eR Tribune, Chicago. 




















“A remarkably Over 50, 000 “A distinctly clever 


entertaining old 


; : ”— Call, S. 
lady.”—Transcript, Copies Sold in book.”— Call, San 


pee Francisco. 
a England Upon Issue. 


“¢ Mrs. M‘Lerie’ is a fresh bit of litera- 
ture, having wit, polish, a sunny atmosphere, 
a mission and anaim. Its mission and aim are 
to create fun and put you in a good humor. It is 
a gentle persuader on the side of the good that is in 
man and woman —a picture of life with the sunny side 
up.” — How to Know the Books, Philadelphia. 








CLOTH, $1.00 
Ja THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Published April 20th. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 
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_ Ready April 20th. 





ROOF 


and 


MEADOW 


‘By Dallas Lore Sharp 
AUTHOR OF 


“WILD LIFE NEAR HOME” 


The growing popularity of « Wild Life Near 
Home,” which John Burroughs calls the best 
of all modern nature books, will insure a hearty 
welcome for Mr. Sharp’s new volume. It is 
in the same vein as the former work, offering 
delightful stories of bird and animal life, re- 
counted from the fullness of his own actual ob- 
servations, and most sympathetically illustrated 
by Mr. Bruce Horsfall. 

The simple little tales of roof and meadow 
life as Mr. Sharp depicts them are wonderfully 
entertaining, and the reader is in closer sy mpathy 
with the domestic trials of a loquacious cock- 
sparrow or the life-battle of a wily woodchuck 
than he is with the adventures of the wooden 
hero of the average historical romance. 

Illustrated by Bruce Horsfall. 


12mo, 300 pages, $1.50 net, 
postage extra. 


THE 
CENTURY CO., 


Union Square, New York 

















PA GLADDEN 


THE STORY OF A COMMON MAN 


By Elizabeth Cherry Waltz 


“There are so many good things to say about 
‘Pa Gladden’ that it is difficult to choose just 
what to say first.""—Transcript, Boston. 


‘The humor is original and racy, while the 
pathetic passages in the story will touch the 
heart.” — News, Newark. 


“*Pa Gladden’ is the most striking figure | 
can recall in American fiction.” —Baulletin, Chicago. 


The essence of humor and, in an equal degree, the essence of 
honest pathos.’’—Outlook, New York. 





WHEN PATTY 


WENT TO 


COLLEGE 


By Jean Webster 
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Illustrated. 
12mo, 280 pages. $1.50. 
THE CENTURY CoO., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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New-York, New-York City, 25 West 55th St. 

Miss Keller’s Day School 
After June 1, 35-37 East 62d Street 
Finely Equipped, Fireproof Building in Construction. Studio, Lab- 
oratories, Conservatory, Gymnasium, Roof Garden, Elevator, etc. 
COMPLETE COURSE FOR GIRLS — KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE 

Also Special Advanced Work in Science, Art, Literature, Foreign 
Languages, etc., for girls over fousteen. Special Preparatory 
Classes for boys under thirteen. 


New-York, New-York City. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 





" New-York, New-York, 13 ‘and 15 W. 86th Street. 

Mrs. Leslie Morgan’s Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 
New-York, New-York, 6 West 48th Street, and Annex. 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 


ScHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Number in each class limited to eight pupils. 





“New-York, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 
The Merrill-van Laer School, 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, formerly 
The Peebles and Thompson School. 


No change in Principals. 





New-York, New-York, 733 and 735 Madison Ave., cor. 64th Str. 


THE FINCH SCHOOL, Schoo ror Guns 
A School with a College Atmosphere. 
Mrs. James We tts Fincu, A.B., LL.B., Principal. 
New-York, New-York, 2042 Fifth Avenue. rig 
Classical School for Girls 
Resident and Day Students. Gymnasium, home care, and social 
recreation. Regular and elective courses. Special: Music, Art, 
Languages. § travel in Europe. Mrs. HELEN M. Scovitte. 
"New-York, New-York. ee 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. A practical training school in 
conjunction with Mr. Chas. Frohman’s Empire Theatre and travel- 
irg companies. Apply to E. P. SrseHEenson, Carnegie Hall. 
New-York, New-York, 31 West 31st Street. wp : 
Stanhope-WheatcroftDramaticSchool 
Spring Course February 15th. Summer Courses May rst. Public 
matinées. Saturday morning classes. Engagements secured. Write 
for Prospectus. Ape.inE S. WHEATCROFT, Director. 

















New-York, Pelham Manor. 
Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School for 


Girls. Har nour rrom New-York. 
“New-York, Long Island, Garden City. 
The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 
A school for girls, eighteen miles from New York. City and 
country advantages. Fine new buildings. References required. 
Address Miss ANNIE S. Gisson, Principal. _ 
New-York, Rye. 
RYE SEMINARY. 
For particulars address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE, The Misses STOWE. 
New-York, Binghamton. ait fs 
The Lady Jane Grey School. 
Mrs. Hyde and Daughters’ School for Girls. Specialand regu- 


lar courses. Preparation for College and European travel. Address 
Mrs. JANE Grey Hype. 














New-York, Irvington-on-Hudson. 40 minutes from N. Y. 


THE BENNETT SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 

; “New-York, Utica. Sane ‘a 
The Balliol School Preparation for Bryn Mawr and 


; all colleges for women. New 
gymnasium. Unexcelled opportunity for winter outdoor life. 
Hesse: ; LoutsE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL Saunpers, A.B. 


Epitx Rockwett Hatt, A.B. 








Suburban 
School 
for 


Girls. 


Advantages of New-York 
a College preparatory, graduating and 
For illustrated circular A, address 


"Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 


THE CASTLE. An ideal school. 
City. All departments. 
special courses. 


New-York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


For WomEN 
For Catalogue, address_ : 
New-York, naga e 
.» For Girts. Offers thorough 
The Wells School: trainmg for all the leading 
womci’s colleges. Also a strong General Course of Study. At- 
tractive and healthful outdoor life. For illustrated catalogue, 
address wee Miss ANNA R. Gotpsmitu, A.B., Principal. 
New-York, near Lake Saranac and Lake Placid. : 
Adirondack Summer School. 43"°,2°\,° 
Manual Training, Nature Study. Conducted by J. Liberty Tadd, 
Director Public Industrial Art School, Phila. Address until June 
1st, 319 N. 32d Street, after June rst, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


~ New-York, Poughkeepsie. 
Home anp Day Scuoor ror Girts. 
Putnam Hall. Preparation for all colleges. Exceptional 
facilities for Vassar preparation. Elective courses. Specialists in 
each department. Basket-ball, tennis and other outdoor sports. 
____ Frances A. WEvBAsKy. ELLEN Cuizpe BARTLETT. 
New-York, Poughkeepsie. Miltary training iin ma 
Riverview Aca demy. self-control and alertness that 
make the accomplished man. Classical, Scientific and Business 
Courses. S. Army Officer. 68th year. 
__ For catalogue address J. B. Bispez, A.M., Principal. 
New-York, Ossining-on-Hudson. Fa 
Mount Pleasant Military Academy. 
gist Year. An honest and honorable record of nearly a century. 
Refers to its patrons. oo for Sept., 1904, now being re- 
ceived. _CHARLES FREDERICK Brust, A.M., Principal. 


New-York, Ossining-on-Hudson. 


OSSINING SCHOOL 
For Gir.s. 
37th year. Miss Ciara C. Futter, Principal. 
: New-York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. ie aaa 
New York Military Academy. 
Near West Point. Prepares for all colleges. Now represented 
by graduates in the army, navy and twenty-six colleges and uni- 
versities. For catalogue address the Superintendent. _ 


THE PRESIDENT. 














New-York, Albany, Chapel Street. 
5 hasan unprece- 
The Albany Teachers’ Agency gentea demand 
for teachers for Academic and Grade Work. Weare getting posi- 
tions for such teachers every day and can undoubtedly find one for 
you if you register. Send for Booklet. Hartan P. FRENCH. 
"New-York, Syracuse. 
An agency 


An Agency that Recommends. jg" yainabe 


in proportion to its influence. Ifit merely hears of vacancies and tells 
you, that is something; but if it is asked to recommend a teacherand 
recommends you, that is more. Ours Recommends. C. W. BARDEEN. 

New Jersey, Summit. 

4 FOR GIRLS. An 
KENT PLACE SCHOOL incorporated school. 
Prepares for college. Strives to give the best training for body, mind, 
and character. Gymnasium. Mrs. SAakAH WoopMAN PauvL, Prin. 
Pres. of Board of Directors, HamiLton W. Master, LL.D. 

New Jersey, Bordentown. 2 Every 
Bordentown Military Institute. jnfuence 
tends to start a boy right, physically, morally, mentally. Courses 

repare for college or business life. Catalogue on request. Rev. 
ir H. Lanpon, A.M., Prin., Maj. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. 
~NEW Jersey, Lawrenceville, cae > —_ a 
My eeks in the 
Wildmere Camp for Boys. yaine woods, Moun. 
tain climbing, canoeing, swimming. Companionship of college-bred 
leaders and masters. Tutoring if desired. Pleasure, not work, predom- 
inates. sth season. Booklet on request. IrvinG L. WoopMAN, Ph.B. 
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1%03 BRADFORD ACADEMY 1094 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


One hour from Boston. College Preparatory and General 
Courses. ‘Two years’ Course for High School graduates. Music, 
Art and Modern Languages. Modern buildings beautifully and 
healthfully located. New gymnasium. Twenty-five acres. Boat- 
ing, skating, golf, tennis, basket ball and field hockey. 

Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M., Principal. 

Catalogue and views address, Bradford Academy. 


~~ MAssachuserts, Boston, Huntington Avenue. 
New England 

Conservatory of Music 

The Leading Conservatory in America. 

Facilities not equaled abroad. Composition, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music under the best masters in class or private lessons. 
Year book on request. 

GrorGe W. Cuapwick, Musical Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 401 Beacon Street. = 
Miss Frances Vose Emerson’s 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


who wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
paratory, Regular and AdvancedCourses. Golf andhorse-backriding, 








MASSACHUSETTS, Newton. 
Mount Ida School 
For Girls. 
Six miles from Boston. 
College preparatory, general courses. Music and Art. 
Beautiful, healthful location. New Gymnasium. Outdoor Sports. 
Illustrated Catalog. 


Grorce F. Jewett, A.B. (Harvard). 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 


2nd year. Worth knowing for 
The Allen School. ts pal ng equipment and record. 
One teacher to five pupils. Cultured home for promising boys. 
New building with superb gymnasium and swimming tank, _ Illus- 
trated catalogue. Address, A. E. Bartey, Head Master. 


MassacuuseEtts, Norton. Within 30 miles of Boston. 


Wheaton Seminary for Young Women 
Rev. Samuet V. Cote, A.M., D.D., President. 

oth year begins Sept. 14, 1904. Endowed college preparatory 
Certificates to college. Advanced courses for high-school gradi: 
ates and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. Nati: 
French and German. ‘New brick gymnasium with resident instru 
tor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity 
Healthful location. For catalogue and views, address Wheat«: 
Seminary, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
Powder Point School ror Bovs. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Harvard, or 
Business. Individual teaching. Home life. Elementary Classes 
for Young Boys. Laboratories. F. B. Knapp, S.B. 

“PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. _ 


The 
Misses Shipley’s 
School, 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, encourages all kinds of suit- 
able gymnastic andoutdoorathletic 
exercises under careful supervision. 
School is situated in an exception- 
ally healthful locality. 

ay School includes Primary 
Department. 
Write for Year Book. 
Box **&" Bryn Mawr, Penn. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. ; 
Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Within 13 years 177 pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Diploma given in General and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. Fine fire-proof stone building. 25 acres of grounds. 
For circular address the Secretary. 

Fiorence Batpwin, Ph.B., Principal. _ 
Jane L, BrowneEtt, A.M., Associate Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, "ees — 
* ‘oR GIRLS. 
Marshall Seminary Academic and Music De- 
partments. College Preparatory and Special Courses. _Ideal loca- 
tion. Comfortable and cultured home ‘life. For particulars and 
illustrated circulars, address ‘Miss E. S. MARSHALL. | 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
Walnut Lane School ror airs. 
56th year. Prepares for all colleges. Regular course with 


diploma. Attractive home life. Catalogue on request. 
Mrs. THEopoRA B. RICHARDS, Principal. _ 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Natick. 


Walnut Hill School 


A college preparatory school for girls, Catalogue sent on ap- 
plication. 


Miss Conant and Miss BicELow, Principals. 


PennsytvantiA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
Mrs. Chapman and Miss Jones, 
BoarDING AND Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
For circulars, address Miss C. S. Jones. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Pittsfield. 
In THE BeRKsutrE HILts 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 
Miss Mira H. Hatt, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. i on the 
Cheltenham Military Academy: formation 
of character by moral and intellectual training; combining sound in- 
struction with the needful amount of military discipline. For year 
book address Artur T. Emory, A. B., Principal. 





~ MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield. 


bhi 
The Elms. _ Home, Day, anp Music Scuoot For Girts. 
English, Music, Special, and College Preparatory courses. Certifi- 
cate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Bolo e, and Wellesley. 
__ Miss CHartorre W. Porter, Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chester. 
Pennsylvania Military College. 
4nd year. Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Arts. Thorough pre- 
paratory courses. Infantry, Artillery, ere ‘ 
Catalogues of Col. C. E. Hyatt, President. 





Massacuusetts, Lowell. 


Rogers Hall School 
FOR GIRLS 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park. Beautiful 
grounds devoted to outdoor sports. Golf, 
Tennis, Basket Ball, Field Hockey, Horse- 
back Riding. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Wells and Mt. Holyoke. 
Advanced General Course for graduates of 
other schools. 


For catalogue address 
Mrs. E. P, UNDERHILL, M.A., Prin. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg. 


Boys. Coll re 
Mercersburg Academy ferstory courses Per 


sonal interest taken, with aim to inspire in pupils lofty ideals of schol- 
arship, sound judgment and Christian manliness. For catalogue 
address Wiiuiam Mann Irving, Ph.D., President. _ 
PENNSYLVANIA, Rosemont, near Bryn MawrCollege. 

The Misses Kirk, —_ connected with Bryn Mawr 
College, will begin the sixth year of their College Preparatory 
School for Girls on Oct. sth, 1904. Number of boarders limite¢ 
to twelve. Careful individual instruction. 

eeany bo tele tecation 

. L. FOR Boys. e ’ 

Maplewood jenttiful and elevated, offers sanitary conci- 
tions equal to seashore or mountain. Morning hours devoted 
study and recitations; afternoons, in woods and meadow, in boating, 
swimming, etc., p and student enter into social life. 
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District or CoLumBia, Washington, Mount St. Alban. 


NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


The Rt. Rev. Henry Yates Satrerres, D.D., 
LL.D., President of the Board of Trustees. 


Fireproof building the gift of Mrs. Hearst. 


Park of 40 acres overlooking the National Capitol. 

Preparation for College. Unrivaled advantages in 
Music. 

Individual teaching in every grade. 
courses. 

Modern Gymnasium. _ Tennis, Basket-ball and Golf. 
Resident trained nurse. 

For illustrated catalogue apply to Registrar. 


Graduate 


Miss BaNnGs and Miss Wuiron, Principals. 


Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 





Geore1A, Decatur. maps cee 
s r You te, 
Agnes Scott Institute. Cohtege ‘Preparatory, and 
special courses. Certification to Eastern Colleges. Modern build- 
ings and equip w gy i Beautiful grounds, ideal 
climate, near Atlanta. F. H. Gaings, D.D., Pres. 





cea 


National Park Seminary for younc Women. 
Eleven buildings. Beautiful grounds. No examinations — Re- 
views substituted. $500 to $600. Sight seeing every Monday. 
‘*It is a liberal education to live in Washington.” For illustrated 
catalogue, address Seminary Box 100, Forest Glen, Md. 
District or CoLumsia, Washington, — & Florida Aves. 
- i n earnest school for 
Washington Seminary. earnest girls. Planned for 
parents who wish for and appreciate a beautiful home, refined associ- 
ations, able, conscientious instruction, and the upbuilding of char- 
acter. Forcatal. address Mr. and Mrs. G. T. SMALLWoop, Prins. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
Mrs. Mead’s School for Girls. 


Beautiful location. Certificate admits to nine colleges for women. 
Well equipped General Course. Small classes. Attractive home tife. 











Missour!, St. Louts, 4163 Washington Boulevard. 
A lady and her daughter, experienced travellers and linguists, 
will chaperon a limited number of young ladies on a 


SUMMER TRIP TO EUROPE. 


References exchanged. Address Mrs. E. J. BLATTNER. 
RuopE IsLanp, Providence, “aes 
* ‘oun y Friends over a century 
Friends School. ago; but open to all denominations. 
Endowed. 204 pupils enrolled, boys and girls. Ideal combination 
of school and home life. $350 a year. Catalogue. 
AucGusTInE Jones, LL.B., Principal. 
MicuIGAN, Detroit, 73 Stimson Place. 
Detroit Homeand Day School for Girls. 
26th year. Prepares for College. Advanced English course. Well 
equipped gymnasium, laboratories and department of domestic 
science. 20in the school family. The Misses LicGeTT, Principals. 











Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Milford. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls. 
Second half year begins Feb. 4th, 1904. 
Mrs. Wm. D. Brack, Patroness. 
Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Cormwall. _ ene o 


FOR BOYS. College Preparator 
The Foster School [inited to go. All ‘Athletice, 


Hunting and fishing. 100 miles from New York City. Catalogue 
Rev. Attyn K. Foster, M.A. (Yale), Head Master. a 





Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
Miss Mittleberger’s Home 
and Day School. 


College Preparatory and general courses. _ 





MicHIGAN, Detroit, 643-645 —— Avenue. m 
The Detroit Seminary. 7Gourses, Art, Literary, 
College. Certificate to Smith, Wellesley, Holyoke, and other col- 
leges. Home pupils limited to x2. Circulars on application. 

_ Mrs. Hammonp and Miss Brown1ne, Principals. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 


Wilson College for Women 

Classics, Music, Art. A most excellent ag & Comfortable 
home, mild climate. Moderate expense. Send for Catalogue to 
President S. A. MARTIN. 








Ou1o, Gambier. 
* FOR GIRLS. Best 
Harcourt Place Seminary ‘instruction. De- 
lightful home and careful attention to all that pertains to good 
health, thorough mental training, refined manners and the best 
general culture. Address H. N. Hiris, A.M., Regent. 


_ Onto, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. Certificated 
Miss Phelps’ Collegiate School. with iead- 
ingcolleges. Healthful home life with city advantages. Music, 


Art and European travel. Social recreation. Gymnasium. Out- 
door sports. _ Illustrated Year Book. 











present time. 


THE CENTURY CO., 





IMPORTANT BOOKS ON 


By ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE 


WINTER INDIA 


This is the latest of Miss Scidmore’s popular books of travel, describing Kipling's 
India with its palaces and temples, recounting many experiences which give a new but 
no less distinct impression of India. In the light of recent developments, her statements 
regarding the designs of Russia and the general state of affairs in the East show Miss 
Scidmore to be both a keen and reliable observer. 


CHINA: The Long-Lived Empire ‘60'pp."$2:50 


A collection of entertaining articles, treating of subjects of special interest at the 
) It gives accurate information regarding the Chinaman and his country, and will throw many side- 
lights on the conditions which have brought about the present Eastern situation. 


JAVA: The Garden of the East 


_ While this is one of Miss Scidmore’s earlier books, owing to the slowness with which changes take place in the 
Orient it is still one of graphic and extremely attractive pictures of Java. 


UNION SQUARE, 


THE EAST 


8vo, 400 pages, richly illustrated. $2.00 


net (postage 18 cents). 


12mo, profusely illustrated, 340 pages. 


$1.50. 


NEW YORK 
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greater than the com- 
bined capital and undi- 
vided profits of all the 
National Banks clearing 
through the New York 


Clearing House. 
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“RICHARD A. McCURDY 


President 


The Mutual Life 
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Dept. 5 
Century 


The Mutual 
Life Insuranee Co. 
of New York, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen :—1 shall be glad 

to receive information regard- 

ing cost ofthe policy. mentioned in 
your April advertisement. 

















OF ESPECIAL interest 

and importance among 

March issues is Alberto 

Santos-Dumont’s ‘‘My 

Air-Ships.” The control 

of the air won by the 

young Brazilian is a matter 

of common knowledge 

through newspaper report; 

but the price of his suc- 

cess, the long and hard 

and costly road he has 

traveled to achieve it, these 

details are now given for 

the first time in this sim- 

ply told but fascinating narrative. The dream 

of a boy on a far-away Brazil plantation has been 

more than realized by the young man in Paris; 

but the man is no less eager than the enthusi- 
astic lad to conquer new fields. 

‘*Prize or no prize,” he writes in the last chap- 
ters of ‘* My Air-Ships,” ‘‘ I must.work and shall 
always work in this my chosen field of aéro- 
station.” The boy’s dreams in Brazil, the first 
trip to Paris with its failure to secure an air-trip, 
the return to Paris and the first exploration into 
the clouds, the building of the zealous youth’s 
first balloon, the construction of one machine 
after another, the satisfaction and disappoint- 
ments attendant upon experiments with each 
and all, the winning of the Deutsch Prize, the 
dangers of many perils, the delights of many 
successes, M. Santos-Dumont’s daring and hope- 
ful plans for further air-navigation — all these 
are told, simply, directly, enthusiastically. The 
book cannot fail to broaden and deepen interest 
in the promised contest at St. Louis this summer, 
where M. Santos-Dumont will have, among other 
air-ships, ‘‘ The Omnibus.” On ‘The Omni- 
bus” he has built high hopes. With it he expects 
to demonstrate to the world that it is possible to 
mount and travel through the air on a prescribed 
course, with no greater danger than one risks in 
an ordinary racing automobile. 

* * * 


TIME DOES not dim the added touch of pa- 
thetic interest which the untimely death of Eliza- 
beth Cherry Waltz gave to her first book, ‘‘ Pa 
Gladden,” for ‘‘Pa Gladden” is a book that 
wears well; and every reader becomes a friend. 
“The most striking figure that I recall in Amer- 
ican fiction,” a Chicago critic ranks the ‘‘big- 
hearted, white-souled, human” old man who 
gives title to the book. 








THE ENGLISH view of an English writer’s at- 
tack on English society and English conditions, 
to wit, Richard Whiteing’s ‘‘ The Yellow Van,” 
is of far more interest than American estimates 
of the author and his work. The English Re- 
view of Reviews, Sydney, Australia, declares: 


Mr. Whiteing’s pictures of rural life are relentlessly 
true, and not less so his elaborate and convincing 
portrayal of the life of the landed aristocracy. 


It is left for a New York reviewer to note that 
‘¢ what is most traceable about the novels of Mr. 
Whiteing is the trend of his own mental develop- 
ment, not as a writer, but as a sociologist.” 


* * * 


THE CHARM of the little 
heroine of ‘‘Tillie: A 
Mennonite Maid,’ and the 
novelty of the book’s 
scenes and_ characters, 
made it an instant favorite 
on publication, and have 
won for Mrs. Helen Rei- 
mensnyder Martin’s work 
a growing circle of read- 
ers. Of it the Philadel- 
phia Juguirer says: 








HELEN R. MARTIN 

In ‘Tillie: A Mennonite 
Maid”? Mrs. Helen R. Martin has done for the 
Quietists of Pennsylvania what Bayard Taylor did for 
the Friends, Irving for the Dutch, and Edward 
Eggleston for the Hoosiers of the Ohio Valley. It is 
not only that she has told a pleasing story of a quaint 
folk, or that she has given us some attractive dialect 
without smothering us under it, but that she has really 
illuminated phases of life in a community that is rep- 
resentative of many more in this State. As a study 
of life among the people, the story has its value and its 
interest, especially for the charm of the dialect, which 
is so quaint and so strange and so compelling. Asa 
study of psychology it is admirable, for the develop- 
ment of a noble, strong character out of the simple 
school-maiden is no light task and has been admirably 
performed. Lastly, it is a sweet, old-fashioned love- 
story, the kind that is always new and always will be. 
Of recent novels we think of none which has so much 
of originality and charm, so much that is not only 
interesting in itself, but which promises so much for 
the future. 


The making of the book is unusually happy, 
with the charming medallion head of Tillie on 
the cover, and the illustrations all in tint on soft 
buff pages. 





38 BOOKS AND AUTHORS—Contintieb 


Books OF short stories, books that please and 
interest, that may be laid aside easily and picked 
up at any spare moment, these are the books 
that grow in favor as the days become longer and 
longer. Popular among such books, and increas- 
ing in popularity, are: Chester Bailey Fernald’s 
‘‘Under the Jack-Staff,” stories that ‘‘for rollick- 
ing humor and for pathos that grips” are hard to 
surpass; John Luther Long’s ‘ Sixty Jane ”— 
‘you will have to go far for a book as human, 
as absorbing, as admirably balanced in its pathos 
and humor as this”; David Gray’s ‘‘ Gallops,” 
‘‘brimming with sunny humor’; and S. Weir 
Mitchell’s ‘‘ Little Stories,” ‘‘a volume that 
holds the attention absorbingly for a delightful 
hour, and afterward for a disturbing question or 
two.” 


CAROLINE ABBOT 
STANLEY’s ‘‘ Order No. 
11” is a charmingly told 
story of life in Missouri 
and Kansas before, dur- 
ing, and after the Civil 
War. It pictures a phase 
of slavery that every one 
should study. One does 
not need to know that 
Mrs. Stanley’s birth, train- 
ing, and life made her part 
of the scenes she describes 
to feel their truth. Such 
delightful people are the Trevilians and the 
Lays! So richly funny are the experiences and 
emotions of the good Yankee schoolma’am who 
comes to them! So pitiful is the ending of 
Beverly Trevilian’s life and romance! So tragic, 
seemingly so unnecessarily awful, are the work- 
ings and fruits of border warfare! So welcome 
is the tenderly sweet ending of the book! 
Through all is shown the nobility of human 
nature, the beauty of family affection, the glory 
of high ideals. The characters are real flesh 
and blood; and the reader is made to feel the 
merciless and deadening power of a protracted 
war without the popular artifices of cheap melo- 
drama. Mrs. Stanley has written well. 


CAROLINE ABBOT STANLEY 


* * * 


‘¢A DAUGHTER OF DALE,” the scenes laid in 
an American university town, is announced for 
late spring publication. The author, Emerson 
Gifford Taylor, is an instructor in rhetoric at 
Yale, and is known to magazine readers through 
a few efforts in verse and two short stories. 

* * 4 


OPERA-GOERS have found this winter that 
Hermann Klein’s ‘‘ Thirty Years of Musical Life 
in London ” held a very complete and satisfactory 
collection of portraits of the great singers, a col- 
lection for which the book’s breezy, chatty anec- 
dotes of these big folks make an agreeable setting. 


WHEN JACK LONDON 
was still a lad — he is little 
more than that now — and- 
only a year off the sea, he 
confided toa San Francisco 
newspaper man his ambi- 
tion to write, and to write a 
story of the sea. ‘‘ A story 
which will make you glad 
you are in front of your 
own fire at home; a story 
which will make the sea 
roar in your ears when 
you go to bed,” said the 
earnest young fellow. One wonders to-day, read- 
ing the early chapters of ‘*The Sea-Wolf” in 
The Century, vivid, vigorous, full of rare power 
and compelling charm, if the writer remembers 
that day. For readers are fascinated; and 
competent critics rank the magic of this sea-yarn 
with that of Conrad and Stevenson and Kipling. 


JACK LONDON 


* * * 


‘¢ THISTLEDOWN,” Mrs. Jamison’s charming 
story of a little New Orleans acrobat and waif, 
is a book for every girl and boy. The Milwau- 


kee Free Press notes that while the narrative itself 
is a source of interest and keen pleasure to every 
young reader, it also instils into the mind, un- 
consciously to the child, ideas of right, of honor, 
of duty, and of devotion. 


* x * 


THE UNDOUBTED suc- 
cess of “*Mrs. M‘Lerie” 
calls attention to the fact 
that J. J. Bell is a prolific 
and versatile writer, this 
being his third book within 
eight months. Wee Mac- 
greegor, it is prophesied, 
will live as long as Helen’s 
delightful babies, while 
Mrs. M‘Lerie has certainly 
come to stay with us and 
cheer us. ‘‘A Scotch Mrs. 
Wiggs” the simple, sunny 
old Scotchwoman has been 
characterized by several critics —and who could 
ever hope for more friends than Mrs. Wiggs? 
The Toledo Zimes-Bee thinks the young Scotch 
author is building well : 


JOHN JOY BELL 


John Joy Bell has ignored faddism and bank-ac- 
counts and empty popularity in writing this litle 
book. He has thought only of the heart of things. 
And in that way he has reached the hearts of people. 
He is true, and when a writer is true all other things 
worth while are added unto him. Hysterical popu- 
larity may not be this author’s reward in his work, 
but his will be a better portion. There will be thos 
who will enjoy this book for its absolute genuineness 
and natural beauty. What greater reward could on 
ask than this? The public will hear more from this 
man. 
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To A LARGE circle of 
readers the most welcome 
of all the spring announce- 
ments is the promised pub- 
lication, at early dates, of 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s 
“Fable and Woodmyth” 
and of Dallas Lore Sharp’s 
‘‘Roof and Meadow.” Mr.. 
Seton has founda new vein 
in these latest sketches of 
his, and his treatment 
and illustrations are char- 
acteristically clever and original. Mrs. Seton 
will look after the making of the book, so the 
new volume will be as great a delight to biblio- 
philes as former offerings from Mr. and Mrs. 
Seton have been. Every one who has been for- 
tunate enough to read Mr. Sharp’s ‘‘ Wild Life 
Near Home”? will want the new book, which is a 


DALLAS LORE SHARP 


record of further observations of bird and animal - 


life, simply and sympathetically told, with charm- 
ing illustrations by Bruce Horsfall. 


* * * 


A UNIQUE and valuable set of books is an- 
nounced for early publication by The Century 
Co., under title of Fhe American State. The first 
volume, issued this month, is ‘‘ The American 
Constitutional System,” by W. W. Willoughby, 
Professor of Constitutional History, Johns Hop- 
kins University, who is also editor of the 
entire series. Other volumes, to follow rapidly, 
are: ‘American Legislatures and Legislative 
Methods,” Professor Paul R. Reinsch, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; ‘‘ The American Executive 
and Executive Methods,” President J. H. Fin- 
ley, University of the City of New York; ‘‘ The 
American Judicial System,” Judge Simeon E. 
Baldwin, Yale University; ‘‘Territories and 
Colonies,” W. F. Willoughby, Treasurer of 
Porto Rico; ‘‘ Local Government in the United 
States,” Professor William A. Schaper, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; ‘‘ City Government in the 
United States,” Professor Goodnow, Columbia 
University; ‘‘ Party Machinery,” Professor Jesse 
Macy, lowa College. 

It is intended that these volumes shall be de- 
scriptive primarily of actual conditions. Inci- 
dentally, however, it is hoped to suggest: the 
various constitutional and administrative prob- 
lems that exist and to make manifest the 


essential conditions involved in their settlement. 
Bibliographical notes, it is promised, will give 
adequate reference to the best sources of informa- 
tion upon all points discussed or suggested in 
the text. The names of the authorities who are 
at work on the undertaking are guaranty that 
the interest and importance of The American 
State will make the books indispensable in every 
library, public and private. 


* * * 


Mrs. ALMON GOODWIN’S ‘‘ Four Roads to 
Paradise,” serial publication of which in 7%e 
Century has aroused such keen interest, will 
appear in book form in April, and should be 
one of the most popular of the season’s novels. 
In addition to the interest of the plot and the 
crisp picturesqueness of the narrative, ‘‘ Four 
Roads to Paradise” is rich in epigrammatic dia- 
logue, much of it giving food for thought. The 
cover of Mrs. Goodwin’s latest success will be, it 
is promised, unique and unusually striking. 

* * * 


THERE ARE three books which, though pre- 
pared specially for supplementary reading in 
schools, are of interest and value for every li- 
brary: Dallas Lore Sharp’s ‘‘A Watcher in the 
Woods,” James Baldwin’s ‘‘ The Wonder-Beok 
of Horses,” and Emeline G. Crommelin’s ‘‘ Fa- 
mous Legends.” The condensed edition of 
Dallas Lore Sharp’s ‘‘ Wild Life Near Home ”— 
‘of all the nature books of recent years, I look 
upon Mr. Sharp’s as the best,” says John Bur- 
roughs — was prepared to meet an insistent de- 
mand, and is found ‘‘ full of sympathy, but free 
from sentimentalism.” ‘‘ The Wonder-Book of 
Horses ” is also a new and popular edition of an 
old favorite, ‘‘ The Horse Fair,” and is intended 
to give young readers pleasant acquaintance with 
some of the most beautiful and wonderful con- 
ceptions which have come down to us through 
the ages in the form of classic literature. ‘‘ Fa- 
mous Legends” has chosen, from the world’s 
wealth of myths and traditions, the stories of 
Robin Hood, King Arthur, Roland, the Cid, 
Sigurd, William Tell, King Robert of Sicily, the 
Pied Piper, and many others. The introduction 
to the little book contains the author’s expressed 
hope and belief that it will help to inculcate in 
readers a love for good reading, to quicken their 
imaginations, and to broaden their horizons, a 
hope that is justified by her offering. 
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joodburys Facial Soap) 
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gives a complexion of exquisite purity. The skin is 

rejuvenated—takes on a look of new health with its use— 

fresh, fair, smooth. Get it! Delightful for toilet and bath—for 
a third of a century it has ruled as the skin soap. | 


Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
softens and whitens. 


Write for beauty booklet (FREE) or send to cents in stamps 
for handsome brochure, 32 pages 9 x 12 inches, containing 
large photographic portraits of leading actresses and actors, 


THE ANDREW JERGENS COMPANY, Sole Owners, Cincinnati, Ohlo. 
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Pears’ Lavender Water is the best and most refreshing. 


“All rights secured.” 
Apr. 1904, 





The best evidence in a case 
of watch worth is the character ot its 
makers. Not only who made the works but 


who made has a guar- 4 
the case is of antee of 
vital impor- absolute hon- 
tance. The watch esty and abso- 


that shows on the lute security be- 
opening of the case hind it. 
the trade-mark of The makers of the Dueber-Hampden 


“ Accurate to the Second” Watches 


are the only watch manufacturers who can guarantee a whole watch because they 
alone make watch cases and watch works sold under one guarantee. 
“A Guide to Watch Buyers” will interest every wearer 
of a watch, Send for it. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS, Canton, Ohio 











TIFFANY & Co. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, Gold 
and Silver Smiths, Stationers and 
Dealers in Artistic Merchandise 


Marriage Announcements 
Invitations to Weddings 
Dinners Receptions etc. 


Tiffany & Co.’s Department for steel 
and copper plate engraving and print- 
ing is now at the height of its effect- 
iveness. Its facilities and working 
power have never been under so 
favorable conditions as at present 


The recent installation of new in- 
ventions and other improved appli- 
ances in their printing rooms has 
materially contributed to this result 
and to more expeditious service 





Samples and prices sent upon request 





Tiffany & Co. 
established and 
maintain a stand- 
ard of excellence 
possible only 
through the un- 
equalled advan- 
tages offered by 
the co-operation 
of their large corps 
of skilled artists 
and art workers 


This unique force, 
coupled with an 
experience of over 
sixty years in 
catering to the 
wants of their 
patrons, presents 
an equipment of 
distinct individual- 
ity and strength 


Tiffany & Co. 
are strictly 
retailers 

They neither 
employ agents 
nor execute 
orders through 
representatives 
in the trade 








Union Square New York 




















A cook that will send in half made POSTUM 
should be ————. 


(It’s hard to fit the proper punishment to the crime. ) 


POSTUM FOOD COFFEE made as per directions 


on box (and that’s easy) is crisp, delicious and pleasing 
to the coffee drinker. But if cook tries to make it by 
one or two minutes’ boiling it is atrocious. 


Insist on good well made POSTUM or none. 


If ordinary coffee acts poisonously on your stomach and 
nerves use POSTUM. 
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DOYOUKNOW 


that you can buy 5% Gold 
Bonds on instalments — and 


have them insured while you 
are paying for them? 

A good investment for 
you — if you live.A splendid 
protection for your family— 
if you die. 








Opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 


Apply to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2*° Vice President. 


Send this coupon, or write, for particulars. 

THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the United States 

120 Broadway, New York 

I would like to receive information regarding a Gold Bond for $............ 
issued to a person aged............... years. 
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An underfed Brain that has gone tired is a poor tool and can’t do good work. 


For Brain is physical — wears away under the daily grind just like flesh or 


muscle and MUST BE REBUILT by selected food. 


When the proper food GRAPE-NUTS is selected the greatest brain maker 
in the world is put to work in you, rich in the Phosphates that fill the delicate 
little gray cells in Nerves and Brain, and in a short time you will feel a vigor and 


renewed mental strength that can come only to the properly nourished Brain. 


A strong, keen, money-making set of brains CAN BE BUILT ON 
GRAPE-NUTS and anyone who wants such a set of “thinkers” should try the 


food, following the suggestions laid down in the book,‘ The Road to Wellville,” 


found in every package. 


GRAPE-NUTS 10 days will show. Fact. 


There’s a reason, 





NINE TIMES ACTUAL SIZE 


These Famous Stamps 


are given by* the best merchants everywhere as an 
inducement for cash trade---one stamp for each ten 
cents in the amount of your purchase. They are 
redeemable at any of our hundreds of stores through- 
out the United States for your choice from an endless 
variety of the very” highest grade of premiums, useful 
and ornamental. 

We originated Trading Stamps, the system which 
has revolutionized the cash trade business of the 
world. Begin at once to patronize the stores 

which give “S. @H.” Green Trading Stamps. 
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Palmolive Replaces Ordinary Toilet Soap. It is the modern expression of the mas- 
ter soap makers’ art. While cleansing perfectly it softens, soothes and nour 
ishes the skin because of the Olive Oil, Oil of Palms and Cocoa Butter, out of which it ismade. Thepure 
vegetable origin of Palmolive is made apparent by its delicate aroma and the cool green tint given by the 
Imported Olive Oil. Palmolive when moistened gives off an even, compact foam, with small lossin volume, 
because its ingredients are closely united and the cake thoroughly seasoned. 


Imolive is a luxury at the ery of a necessity—10 cents for large-size floating cake, designed par- 


Pa 
ticularly for the bath. Toilet size 5c. Sold by all dealers. 


Send four cents in stamps, to cover cost of mailing, and the names of your grocer and druggist, and we 


will send one of our beautiful oriental photogravures without advertising upon it, suitable for framing, size 
10x16 inches. Address 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP CO., 320 Fowler St, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE REGAL STYLE-BOOK 


New Issue Mailed Free 


The Spring number of the famous Regal Style-Book—just out—is the most complete 


and reliable and correct index of shoe-styles ever issued. 


Itis a Regal Store on paper. 


It is not a mere collection of shoe-cuts; its thirty-two pages fully describe the new 
Spring styles that will be worn by the best-dressed people of New York, London and 
Paris this season,—and illustrates them with accurate photographic half-tone plates. 
The Regal Shoes it illustrates are exact duplicates of the hand-made models being 
shown this minute by the few exclusive custom bootmakers who set the world’s shoe- 


fashions. 


Send a postal for the Style-Book and have us place your name on our 
mailing list and send you future issues as fast as they come out. 


Let Us Send You a Complete Shoe-Outfit. 


MODEL B 


Genuine custom style in every 
line. Especially modeled for those 
who desire Spring fashion without 
extreme effects. Smooth anklefit is 
a feature of all Regal oxfords, 

Style D, 1020—As illustrated, Oxford, 
lace style,made of Black New Valvic 
Calf, medium-weight soles. 

Style E, 1020—Same as illustrated, ex- 
cept of Russet Leather. 

tyle F, 1o20—Same, except of Imported 
Patent Leather. 


Regal Shoes are delivered carriage prepaid any- 
where in the United States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 


Porto Rico, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, also Germany 
and all points covered by the Parcels Post System, on receipt 


ot $3.75 per pair. 


(The extra 25 cents is for delivery. ) 
prepare 


Weare 


to furnish special low shipping rates to any part of the 
world, Samples of leather and any information gladly furnished. 


Instead of buying several times this Spring 
and paying carriage every time, let us make up 
your Spring shoe-outfit and ship in one lot: 

2 Pairs Regal street shoes at $3.75 delivered $7.50 
1 Pair Regal dress shoves, patent orenamel, 
at $3.75 delivered. 
2 Pairs Regal Boot-trees at $1 delivered... 
2 Bottles Regal Dressing (suitable for kind 
of leather specified) at 30c. delivered 
1 Regal Polisher, at 30c. de/ivered. 


If you will mention THE CENTURY MAGA- 
ZINE when you order, we will ship this com- 
plete outfit anywhere in the United States 

$18.25. 


prepaid for 


(If some other combination would interest you, 
write us for estimate.) 

Your order will be filled personally by an expert 

mail-order salesman, 
Your shoes will be shipped the same day your 
order is received. 
You take no risk. Shoes exchanged or money 
refunded on request. 


Are you planning to visit any of the large 
ctties this season? We shall be very 
glad to matl you, free, a convenient 
JSolding street map of any large city 

you may name, 


Women’s Regal Shoes are 

made in all the latest styles. 

Sold only through our Mail 
Order Department and in 
our exclusive women’s 
stores. 

22 Regal storesin New 
York City. 6 Regal stores 
in Boston. 4 Regal stores 
in Philadelphia, 72 Regal 
stores in United States 
and England, 


Regal Shoe Company, Inc., Mail Order Department 705 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
London Post Depot, 97 Cheapside, London, England 


REGAL 
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This is the mark 
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which found on a piece of Cut Glass insures depth of cutting, brilliance, 


originality of design, perfect workmanship. 


“The World’s Best’’ 


Sold by the leading dealer in each city. 








The Libbey Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. ay 
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Going Into Business 


A man immediately takes steps to protect his 
investments. You are the invested capital for 
your family. Protect them by Life Insurance in 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE: 


President - - NEWARK, N. J. 
: Write for Information, Dept. 45. 
























































Your piano has cost you considerable 
money. Why not adda few more dollars 
to the investment and make it pay you 

biz dividends in the way of pleasure and enjoyment for your entire family ? 


The Cecilian Piano Player 


attached to your piano, will enable all of you to make music for yourselves ; 
just the kind you want and just when you want it. The Cecilian is the 
most artistic and the most practical piano player in the market. 

The Cecilian Perforated Music Rolls cost much less than any others. 

The price of the Cecilian is $250.00 and you can buy it on easy monthly 
payments. 

Why not find out about it mow? We will send you a Cecilian picture 
and full information on receipt of your address. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
Dept. K., Detroit, Mich. 


























The Royal esiieiniciie 


The exquisite finishing touch 
to the music room is the Harp. 
The Harp’s charming individ- 
uality of tone color, and its classic 


appearance appeal to the cultured 
circles the world over. 


A given number of hours of 
practice upon the harp will pro- 
duce greater results than the same 
time spent upon any other instru- 
ment, for the beautiful sweeping 
harmonies of the harp are simplic- 
ity itself. 

May we not send you our illustrated 
Harp Book? It gives the history of the 
royal instrument together with an account 


of the recent wonderful improvements in 
its construction. 








Prices of Lyon & Healy Harps 


range from 


$320 to 
$1,100 | 


Sold on Easy Terms 


Bargains in Foreign- Pa 
made Harps. “Tear this 
. coupon 


’ Second Hand Harps.” out and 
’ taken in pra mail it to 
The World’s Largest Makers of Harps + sare al Lyon & Healy, 
a Chicago: 
Please send me your Harp 


¢ 
- 


“ 60 


Wabasheav. and Adams-st., Chicago 
OLIVER DITSON Co. J.E.DITSON& CO. ” St, Address 
Boston C. H. DITSON CO. PHILADELPHIA 





New York 






































How Richard Strauss ——— a 
Convert to the Pianola4 


When the Pianola was introduced five years ago, 
the attitude of the musical world was at first indifference - | 
or skepticism. That it was possible to obtain artistic 
results from the piano without actually touching the 
keys with the fingers was regarded as incredible. Grad- 
ually one great musician. after another has heard the 
Pianola and become convinced of its artistic importance, 
until to-day there is hardly a composer, pianist, or singer 
of note who has not gone on record as giving the 
instrument unreserved praise. 

Up to May, 1903, Richard Strauss, the great Ger- 
man composer, had never heard the Pianola. His 
conception was that the application of any principle of 
mechanics to music must necessarily be a thing apart 
from the realm of art and therefore of no interest to 
him. But several musicians in whose judgment he 
had confidence spoke and wrote to him so enthusiastic- 
ally of the Pianola that at last Doctor Strauss agreed to 
visit the Berlin branch of The Aeolian Company and 
hear this new invention which was attracting so much 
attention. It happened that when he arrived at the 
warerooms on Unter den Linden, some one was play- 
ing over an interpretation which Teresa Carrefio had 
metrostyled for the Pianola only the day before. Doctor 
Strauss recognized the characteristic interpretation of 
the eminent virtuoso and his skepticism promptly changed 
into the most intense interest. 

When the selection was finished, he asked to hear 
one of his own compositions played by the Pianola. 
His exquisite reverie, “Traumerei,” was the one chosen, 
but the performer’s tempo was not in accordance with 
his ideas, and Doctor Strauss then showed exactly how 
he intended the composition to be played. Before he 
left the Aeolian warerooms on the occasion of his first 
visit, he made the detailed interpretation and wrote the 


autograph authorization shown on this page. 
Note. The new Metrostyle attachment to the Pianola furnishes a 4h 
guide to interpretation which, although it may be varied at any passage by those 


who do not agree with it, ensures even for the beginner an intelligent, 
sympathetic, musicianly rendition, Among those who have interpreted music for the Metrostyle Pianola are com- 
posers such as Moszkowski, Chaminade, Thomé, Scharwenka, Fauré; pianists like Paderewski, Bauer, Carreiio, 
Pugno, etc. ; orchestral conductors such as Emil Paur and Alfred Hertz. The interpretations of these and many 
other eminent musicians are available to owners of the Metrostyle Pianola. 

After a half-hour’s experience with the Pianola, any one, no matter how ignorant of music, can play any 
composition ever written for the piano—striking the keys with exactness and accomplishing runs and finger-play 
otherwise impossible except through years of practice. 


The Metrostyle Pianola can be seen and played at our exposition-rooms, or at the warerooms of our agents. 
Pianola, $250. With Metrostyle, $300. Purchasable by monthly payments, Catalog ( U) sent upon request. 


THE AEOLIAN ‘(CO B@Pae 


Aeolian n Hall, 362 Fifth Ave., near 34th St. .» New York 124 1 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Interpretation uate by composer, 



































The advancement of the EVERETT ) 
PIANO to the foremost position among 
ARTISTIC INSTRUMENTS is 
announced as an accomplished fact rather 
than with purpose of boastfulness. 

We especially wish to avoid the intima- 
tion that former leaders have lost any part 
of their value. On the contrary we desire 

to express the belief that they are prob- 

ably all they have been, and all the 

manufacturers of them have represented 
them to be; all that the piano-building 
science of forty years ago could produce. 
At the same time we state that 


The EVERETT PIANO is the 
Greater Achievement of the more 
advanced Science of this Epoch 








In a recent note on Tone Quality, (as exemplified 
in the Everett Piano), the eminent musical critic, 
Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, states: — “‘ But Tone Quality is 
demanded by all the music that ever was, and will be 
demanded by all the music that is to come so long as 
the Art remains in the service of the Beautiful.”’ 

The Individual Tone Quality of the Everett Piano 
has gained for it the approval of such great artists as 
Reisenauer, Gabrilowitsch, Burmeister, Hirschman, 
Gallico, Pierce, Nordica, Campanari and Shonert, who 
use it exclusively and endorse it unconditionally. You 
would make no mistake by following their example. 








If you are interested we have a 
special proposition to make to you 


Address Department CG 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. [X. Soe 
mien WO ae Chicago EMWZal 














WE WOULD ESPECIALLY CALL ATTENTION TO THE “Quarter (4%) Grand” 
THE SMALLEST GRAND EMBODYING MODERN PRINCIPLES EVER MADE 


Chickert 
Biawos 


THE JUSTLY ADMITTED TITLE TO SUPREMACY 
so long held by the CurtckeRING Prano is stronger to-day than ever before, for 


the present output of our house is finer than at any time in its eighty years 
of existence. 




















MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


CHICKERING & SONS - Pianoforte Makers 


Established in 1823 791 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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VOSC 


PIANOS 


Established in Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-One 
| OME ER 6S OS 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 





Built on scientific principles by 
skilled craftsmen in the most thor- 
oughly equipped piano factory in 
the world, the VOSE represents 


The Acme of Piano Quality 


—the most modern achievement 

in the production of musical tone. 
@ By our easy payment plan, every family in 
moderate circumstances can own a VOSE 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old instru- 
ments in exchange, and deliver the piano in 
your house free of expense. You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same as in Boston. 


@ Send for catalogue and full information. 
a aE 


For three generations the favorite in- 
strument of the piano-lover and critic has 


been the 


Matbushek Piano 


Perfect scientific construction of every de- 
tail produces the richness and beauty of tone 
and sympathetic responsive action which 
have won the approval of highest musical 
authorities, 
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Our catalogue, describing GRAND and 
UPRIGHT styles, will be sent on request. 


Mathushek Piano Ifg. o., New Haven, Ct. 


VvOSe & SONS PIANO CO. 
160 BOYLSTON STREET. BOSTON 
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HE above illustration of the President’s office, New 

York Stock Exchange, shows an India rug of very 
fine quality, woven by hand at our own factory at Am- 
ritsar, India. @ We can make to order rugs of any size 
desired, and perfectly reproduce old Persian or Indian 
designs as well as the French and other modern styles. 
@ Only vegetable dyes and selected wools are used, thus 
ensuring rugs of lasting colors and fine texture. @ We 
also carry a large stock of Oriental rugs in a great 
variety of sizes and colorings. 








W.@®J.SLOANE 


BROADWAY & NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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MAYONNAISE BOWL AND PLATE 


Cut Glass 


New Prices 


From maker direct—only one profit, and that a 
reasonable one—makes it possible to obtain a 
quality of ware heretofore found only in high- 
class stores at prices almost prohibitive. ur 
handsome catalogue, embracing a line of as beau- 
tiful ware as can be produced, i:lustrates so ‘* true 
to life’’ thatit is almost as satisfactory as buying 
from personal inspection. Our guarantee of sat- 
isfaction and safe delivery, together with the sav- 
ing in price makes our way the only way to buy 
Cut Glass. The beautiful Mayonnaise Bowl and 
Plate shown above, would adorn any table, sent 
prepaid for $6.00. Geta catalogue, it’s free. Cut 

Glass makes most elegant gifts—we have a 

special way of handling such orders. 


THE LACKAWANNA CUT GLASS CO. 
Box 2 Scranton, Pa. 


“The Little Shop” 


Antique English mahogany 
furniture in the Sheraton, 
Chippendale and Georgian 
styles. Quaint old rockers, 
English 4-post beds with can- 
opies, old fashioned tip tables. 
Genuine old mahogany side- 
boards with com fete set of 
dining chairs, wine old 
English silver tea and coffee 
services. Sheffield tea trays 
in allsizes. Quaint old bits of 
jewelry, pendants, buttons 
and ear-rings at very moder- 
ate prices. 


“The Little Shop” 


253-255 Fifth Avenue and 
1 East 34st Street 


“When in New York I never fail to 
wander through, and revel in, the wilder- 
ness of quaininess at‘ The Little Shop.’"' 
—From a Noted Collector of Antiques. 

















RICAN Aaa 


A Striking Illustration 


Of the beauties of Genuine American Cut 
Glass —as we sell it— each piece the individ- 
ual work of an individual artist, and fully 
“One-Quarter Less than Elsewhere.”” This 


exquisitely wrought FLOWER CENTRE: 


7-inch,$ 9.75  8=inch, $12.75 
9-inch, 16.50 10-inch, 19.50 
12-inch, $30.00 
Catalogue of 1000 illustrations, many beau- 
pena colored, free to all intending purchas- 
ers of Glass and China. Largest assortment 
in the world. Write for Catalogue No. 14B. 


West 21st and West 22d Sts., 
Near Sixth Avenue, New York 


FINE CHINA. RICH CUT GLASS 





The first idea in a Morris chair is comfort; the 
next, artistic design. Add to those the Kenilworth 
hand-made quality: this chair is the result. 

Best selected white oak, hand-joined, finely finished; 
the cushions of Spanish leather. It will outlast two 
or three generations. 

Our catalogue sent free. Send ten two-cent stamps for a hané- 


some oak paper knife in any of these Kenilworth finishes: Golden, 
Antwerp, Weathered, Old English, Forest Green, Rust. 


| The Cook Company. 415 Pine Street. Michigan City, Ind. 
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IN THE WORLD 


FOR MEN 











-DOUGLAS 


$3.22 SHOES “ort $ 5,20 





DOUGLAS 
$3.52 SHOES 
ARE THE BEst 
FOR ALL KINDS 
OF WEATHER 





120-4 
10- 














AMERICA LEADS THE SHOE FASHIONS OF THE WORLD. 
ages The Leading Styles Originate in Brockton, the Manu- 
<I facturing Centre of Men’s Fine Shoes in this Country. 
The Styles Originated by My Expert Model Maker are Copied Everywhere. 

W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes have by their excellent style, easy-fitting and supe- 
rior wearing qualities, achieved the largest sale of any $3.50 shoe in the world. 
They are just as good as those that cost you $5 to $7 — the only difference is the 
price. If I could take you into my factory at Brockton, Mass., the largest in the 
world under one roof making men’s fine shoes, and show you the infinite care 
with which every pair of Douglas shoes is made, you would realize why W. L. 
Douglas $3.50 shoes are the best shoes produced anywhere. 

If I could show you the difference between the shoes made in my factory and 
those of other makes, you would understand why — $3.50 shoes cost more 
to make, why they hold their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of greater 
intrinsic value than any other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 

There is a great difference between wholesale and retail prices in shoes. You 
pay only one profit on shoes made in my factory and sold direct to you through 
my own stores in the principal cities. The result is, you get better shoes 
for the price than are retailed elsewhere. 


W.L. Douglas’ Process of Tanning the Bottom Soles produces More 
Flexible and Longer Wearing Leather than any other Tannage. 


EVERY GENTLEMAN SHOULD HAVE THREE PAIRS OF SHOES 
TO DRESS HIS FEET PROPERLY ON ALL OCCASIONS. 

He should have a pair of Lace Shoes for cold and rainy weather ; 

a pair of Oxfords for warm, sunny days, and a pair of Patent Corona 

Button Shoes for dress or street wear. Don’t pay $15 to $18 for these 

three pairs; you can get as much style, comfort and service in three pairs 
of Douglas shoes for $30.50. 

High Grade Boys’ Shoes, | ,,!002!as has the largest men’s reg Shoe Mail Order 


Rusiness in the world. No trouble to get a fit by mail. 
$2.00 and $1.75. State size and width ; narrow medinm or wide toe; with 
orwithout capon toe; kind of leather desired ; Congress, 
Douglas uses Corona Coltskin | jace or button. 25c. extra prepays delivery.) 
in his $3.50 shoes. CoronaColt | W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoes are sold through his own 
— conceded everywhere to be the | retail stores ih the prineipal citie: and shoe dealers 
. everywhere. No matter where you live, Douglas sho 
nest patent leather yet produced. ore Vahin yourreach. If you desire further informa- 
Fast Color Eyelets Used Exclusively. | tion before purchasing, write for Illustrated Catalog. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 165 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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~ 600 Special 
Ostermoor Mattresses 


XTRA WEIGHT AND THICKNESS—the exceptionally luxur- 

ious kind—recently completed by us under contract for a large 

apartment hotel at $25.00 each—will be sold at a sacrifice. 

| Sudden destruction of hotel by fire delays delivery indefinitely—we 

need the room for regular stock—necessity, therefore, compels us 

to dispose of them at once, and we offer them, while they last, 
at the extraordinary price of $18.50 each. 





The mattresses are all full double bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in 
two parts, with round corners. 

They are full five-inch border, with Imperial Double Rolled Edges, exactly like photo- 
graphic illustration. 

The filling is especially selected sheets of Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt, all hand laid, 
and closed within ticking entirely by hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. 
more than regular, and are naturally far softer and more luxuriously comfortable. 

The covering is of the beautiful Mercerized French Art Twills, in pink, blue or yellow (or 
stripes in linen effect); also plain, narrow blue and white. The mattresses are made up in 
the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in the very 
highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence, and are a rare bargain 
both in price and quality. 


Price $18.50 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Only while they last; first come, first served. 
The opportunity to secure same is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 
Notr:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost $15.50 each. 
They have four inch border, weigh 45 lbs., and are covered with A.C. A. Ticking. These 
special Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish nearly two inches thicker, weigh 15 lbs. more, 
have round corners—Imperial Stitched Edges—close diamond tufts—and beautiful Mer- 
cerized Art Twill covering—and are far softer, and much more resilient. 1f you wish to 
know more about the “‘Ostermoor,” send your’ name on a postal card for our free book, 
“The Test of Time’’ whether you intend to purchase or not. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 122 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


When ordering, please state first, second, and even third choice of color of covering, 
in case all you like are already sold, as there will be no time for correspondence, 
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Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co,, Ltd., Montreal. 


-IVER JOHNSON'S. ARMS &°€ 
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The perfomes of the fashionable world / 


Calendars That Pay. 


PERFUMES 


A new and remarkably fine per- 
fume has recently been brought 
from France which even in the 
land of its origin has already ac- 
quired an extraordinary vogue 
among women of refinement. In- 
stantaneous appreciation greeted 
its début and no words but of praise 
are spoken of its quality or ex- 
ceedingly delicate yet penetrating 
character. No one floral odor can 
be distinguishedin this wonderful 
mélange of the essence of dozens 

of flowers ; it is a composite scent like almost all of the 
fashionable perfumes of the day, and enduring to a 
remarkable degree for afragrance so illusively delicate. 
This latest and most exquisite product of the art of 
Delettrez is 


MYRTIS <r'bistinction $5.00 per Bottle 
Aglaia, $3.50; Violettes Celestes, $1.50 & $2.50 


Soaps and Toilet Powders $1 and $2 respectively. 
At all dealers or sent direct on receipt of price. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, 91 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Sole Agents for the United States, 








Thousands of successful 
advertisers know by ex- 
perience that an advertis- 
ing art calendar PAYS if 
it STAYS where it’s sent: 
—it won’t stay unless the 
person it’s sent to thinks 
it’s worth keeping. 


The calendar advertiser must consider just 
‘two classes of people : those who know about 
art —or think they do, and those who don’t 
know about art—and know they don’t. The 
first class is rapidly increasing and the 
second diminishing, but the successful cal- 
endar must suit BOTH. 

Osborne Art Calendars combine the artistic 
merit which delights the connoisseur with 
the popular qualities that appeal to all sorts 
of other folks whose business is worth having. 
The line for 1905 is now ready. Samples 
or a representative on request. 


THE OSBORNE COMPANY 
31 Union Sq., New York. 
Works, Newark, N. J. 











TEMPLE € TABERNACLE 


J.C.FREMONT "<b ne FREMONT 


a 99 BERKSHIRE 


vrei “THE PATHFINDER 


«+ Atthe time Fremont was making him- @& 

™ self famous by his expeditions into the far # 

aa 3 west, ROGERS BROS., pioneers in another line of & 

~achievement, first began the manufacture and sale of | 

electro-silver plated ware. So closely identified with the 
name of the originators was the date of the year in which 
it was first made, that soon (847 became permanently 
linked with ROGERS BROS. and the genuine known as 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


This is the trade-mark on spoons, forks, knives, etc., that 
stands for quality—the quality that is remembered by your 
grandparents, together with the artistic merit of modern 
times. In purchasing see that you get the genuine. ‘(847 
FREMONT wag ROGERS BROS.”—‘‘ Silver Plate that Wears.” Sold by leading 
INTHE ROCKIES 77” dealers. Send for our new catalogue “‘R-I0”’ just issued, containing 
€ the beautiful new styles and designs in the best known make of 
silver plate in the world. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor) 
CHICAGO New Yore 
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Every sealed package of 


Lowney’s Chocolate 
Bon-Bons 


is guaranteed to be fresh or 
money refunded. A guarantee 
slip is in each package of half- 
pound or more. The Purity 
and Delicious Quality of these 
Bon-Bons have secured for them 
the largest sale of any confec- 
tions in the world. 
The Lowney Receipt Book sent FREE. 

The WALTER M. LOWNEY COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





THE 


“figh-Water Mark ” 
Color Illustration 


The color pages in the April 
CENTURY have not, we _ think, 
been excelled by any color pictures 
in any American magazine. They 
were reproduced by our colortype 
process directly from the originals 
and fairly exemplify the results 
we get in reproducing oil-paint- 
ings, water-colors and pastels. 

Our colortype process is fully as 
superior for reproducing articles 
of merchandise or natural objects 
in their correct colors for cata- 
logues, booklets, etc. Colortype 
specimens “B” on request to any 
business house. 

We make a specialty of large 
contracts, and for their execution 
offer the largest and best equipped 
colortype plants in existence. 


American Colortype Co. 


New York 
31 Union Square 


Chicago 
135 Adams Street 
(Please address the nearest office) 
Works: New York, Chicago, Newark, N. J. 





The chief reason for buying, and 
for being sure you get, an Adams © 
Westlake bed, is the quality of it. 

We make many styles, in many 
patterns; beauty of design is as im- 
portant with us as quality. You're 
sure. of both if you see our name on 
the béd you buy. 


Our full booklet of brass and iron beds illuminates the sub- 
ject: sent free: as important for you to get as for us to send. 





_ i can rely upon a STECK Piano. 

Its past is a prophecy of its future. 
Its present is the sum of its past. A record 
of almost half a century’s praise from 
leading Masters, Schools and Colleges 
makes its name its own recommendation— 


“THE OLD RELIABLE OF AMERICA.” 
Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE STECK @ Co., 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
































Actual 
Stze of 
Picture 
14x19 


COPYRIGHT 1904 BY OTIS H. KEAN, INC. 


This Beautiful Picture FREE 


This is one of a series of charming heads which we are giving away to introduce 
our brand of PURE BORAX. And after you have used Borax once, you won’t re- 
quire any inducement to buy a second box. ‘These pictures represent the loveliest types 
of the modern American girl. The small half-tone illustration above only suggests their 
real charm. 

To those who will send us a box top (and four cents in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing) from a package of “ 20-MULE-TEAM BORAX ”—which may be bought at 
any grocery or drug store—we will send, carefully packed, a fine, large reproduction, 
size 14X19, on heavy plate paper, for framing. These reproductions bear no advertis- 
ing, and are got up as handsomely as any picture you would buy in an art store. 

Ask for head No. 1, and address “ Department T, Pacific Coast Borax Company, 
New York City.” 


BORAX a Household Necessity 


Every one who values cleanliness and sweetness should use BORAX. In the 
toilet, the bath, laundry, in every cleansing process of the home BORAX should 
be used. It doubles the power of soap and water to cleanse and purify. You will be 
astonished to see how much easier and cleaner you can wash things by adding a 
little Borax to the water. But be careful to get Pure. Borax. Ask for ‘‘20-MULE- 
TEAM BRAND.” /t's pure. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 
Largest Refiners of Pure Borax in the World 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











Apr. 1904, 
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The Gunn hasa handsome appearance with all the section- 
Cabinet-work and finish best of 
Removable anti-friction 


al earmarks eliminated. 
GRAND RAPIDS production. 
Doors; valuable books not soiled when cleaning the glass. 
For further information ask ‘“The man with a Gunn” —He 








For sale by leading 
dealers or direct from the factory. No higher in price than 


GUNN FURNITURE CO. Grand Rapids, Mich 


Also makers of GUNN DESKS and FILING CABINETS. 


Built like-a watch and re- 
commended by ‘“‘THE MAN 
WITH A GUNN” A sec- 
tional system that is not con- 
fusing and has all the out- 
ward appearance of a solid 
piece of handsome furniture. 
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Unlimited artistic effect—for any room. 












om Health 


The Knoble 






Produces water that is abe 
solutely pure and healthful. 
Most diseases are caused by 























remedy; drinking it lays the 
foundation of perfect health. 
Actual tests have proved our 
filters superiority 
































ublic Buildings, 


Colleg 
dences of the Unit 
eminent physicians. 











Recommended by all 
who use them. Can be attached by anyone 
# to any faucet in five minutes and thorough- 
ly cleansed in two minutes. 


It Positively Destroys Germs. 


Never gets out of order. 
Lasts a lifetime and pro- 
4 duces water of unequaled 









































Write today for our free 
illustrated book,*‘As from 


THE KNOBLE FILTER CO. 
309 Clybourn ‘Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 



























Have You a Ghild 


From two to eight years old? If you 
have, send for description of our 


Wabash Hand Car 


O plaything manufactured af- 
fords greater pleasure, and at 

the same time it develops the chest 
and lung capacity, strengthens the 
back and abdominal muscles, and 











promotes digestion and nutrition. 





Recommended by Physicians everywhere. The 
great value as a Health Builder of this happy 
combination of Amusement and Physical Cultur« 
will strongly appeal to parents. 





Price $4.00 and $5.00 


The Wabash Manufacturing Co. 
Wabash, Indiana 
















































Strong Furnace Claims : 
‘*Cost me less than thirty dollars to heat my entire house of eight rooms the 


5 is 


= past winter. Has in every way done all that is claimed for it.’ 
— Part of voluntary letter from prominent banker in Olney, Ll. 
q We do not ask you to accept our claims that it is possible to save from %4 to % of your fuel bills; with no 


bills for furnace repairs; with immunity from smoke, dirt, escaping gases; with less ashes and no clinkers. - 
All we ask is an opportunity to send you fac-simile letters from prominent bankers, lawyers, insurance men a 
and merchants who, after severest tests, have made voluntary written statements covering their experience, 


showin é a x 
®* The Peck-Williamson Underfeed Furnace & 
a = ~ % 
Reduces Coal Bills one-half to two-thirds e 
This furnace is built on scientific principles. The fuel is fed from below and the fire isontop. The gases p 
2 and smoke are consumed as they pass through the fire, not escaping up the chimney as they do in ordinary 
furnaces.. The P.-W. Underfeed has satisfactorily solved the iain a ) 

























problem of making a ton of the cheapest grade of coal go as 
= far in producing heat as a ton of the most 
costly grade, and with less trouble. 
Simple and strong in construction, 
easy to operate. 





a 


ak 


We will gladly send you an in- 

teresting Underfeed book 

explaining scientific points of 

construction and superiority, and 

fac-simile letters, all voluntary, 

fully substantiating every claim 
we make, 


Dealers are invited to 
write for our very 
Fe attractive proposition. . 

Patented Patented Lei 


TX The Peck-Williamson Co. 332 West 5th St.Cincinnati,0Ho 
Al Hot Bath 


» | anywhere—any 
time—in one 
minute—for one 


Send fox our valuable and inter- 


q cent. esting booklet, ‘*The Luxury 


of a Bath,”’ which tells how 


Hot Water 


and plenty of it, has been brought within the reach of 
everyone, no matter where, at an insignificant cost, by the 
Humphrey Crescent 
Instantaneous Water Heater 
Sold by All Plumbers 


This heater is used in over 50000 homes, is handsome in 
appearance and readily and quickly installed. Hot water 
starts the moment the match is applied and flows in unlim- 
























































adjusts itself with 
the rise and fall 
of the shoulders, 
Gives ease—takes 
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Satisfaction, a new 
iror your money 
ck. Metal trim- 

mings cannot rust 

—no leather to soil 

the shirt. 

For summer com- 

fortask for the 


LIGHTWEIGHT 






ited supply. mg = the fuel - less of ~ F — than > PRESIDENT 

any other heater. Saves time a money and is the greates F 

convenience a house can have. "Sent on em <3 
30 DAYS TRIAL. THE C. A. EDGARTON 





G. CO., 
Humphrey Co., Dept. F, Kalamazoo, Mich. Box 320, Shirley, Mass. 















































these systems. 


quintuple valve. 


Jack Frost never gets farther than 
the window in a house heated by 


The Vapor System 


An improvement on hot water and on steam, com- 
pletely eliminating the objectionable features of both of 


Accurate automatic control of boiler and exact regu- 
lation of each radiator by means of The Vapor System 


Quick heat and plenty of it: when you want it, where 
you want it, and how you want it. 








ear-Ever! 


Does this apply to your Kitchen 
Ware? It is literally true of 
ALUMINUM COOKING UTEN- 
SILS and makes them cheapest 
in the end. 
This is but one point of superi- 
ority possessed by ‘‘WEAR- 
EVER” UTENSILS. It will be 
to your own interest. to write 
for our free book and learn of 
many others. 
re 

ai Aluminum 

Kev. Cooking 
Utensil Co., 


Department V, Pittsburg, Pa, 

















Write for book describing and 
illustrating The Vapor System 





Vapor Heating Company 
Dept. «« B,’’ 917 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





























BUY A 
Bissell 


A Letter 
All Women 
Should Read 


“My Bissell sweeper is one 
of the treasures of my 
home. Two years ago I 
was an invalid, making 
sweeping and dusting 
duties to be dreaded. 
Reading about the 
Bissell Sweeper, I 
concluded to buy 
one, and feelit my 
duty to tell you 
how gp tad 
pleased Tam 
with it. Ican 
do my swee 
ing now in 
much less 
time, and without fatigue, and don't have to 
use the dust pan or duster. The sweeper 
gives a gratifying freshness to my carpets, 
and with no dust settling back upon draper 
ies or curtains, or carrying disease to the 
household, I look upon the Bissell Sweeper as 
a pricelessinvention. I would not be without 
one for four times the price.” 


We have received thousands of letters of this teno! 
from users of our sweepers throughout the world. 
Remember the name Bissell marks the genuine. 
Sold by All First Class Dealers. 
Price, $2.50 to $4.50. 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 18, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Largest Sweeper Makers in the World.) 


at once, 
and send 
“= 


purchase 
slip and 
we wil 
send you 


*CYCO” 


























“ Something 
Different” 


A STERLING SILVER 
HAT PIN HOLDER 
With Silk Ribbon 
A useful article to hang in every lady’s room. 
More than twice the length of illustration. 
“oany eddierster $1.00 


For $2.00 we will send the holder and the 
three sterling silver hat pins shown. 


Price of Pins Separately : 
No. 4797, at the left,  $.60 
No. 4794, in the center, .40 
No. 3500, at the right,  .25 

















If you wish ‘‘ SometuHine DirrerEent” for 
wedding gifts, prizes, or for personal use, 
send for our Year Boox. It will surely 
interest you Nearly 200 pages showing 
the newest and best thingsin Solid Gold 
and Sterling Silver, Diamonds, Watches, 
Jewelry, Rings, Sterling Silver Novelties, 
Toilet Articles, Table Silver; also Fine 
Leather Goods and Stationery. 


DANIEL LOW & CO. 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
229 Essex Street, SALEM, MASS. 
































New England 
Watches 


Ladies’ watches with up- 
to-date casings, in all 
colors, harmonious with 
dress tints; enamels with 
vivid and quiet colorings to 
matchany gownshade; gun 
metal with gold tracings 
that denote quiet elegance 
are a few of the many 


products of our factory. 


FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS 
CATALOGS SENT ON REQUEST 


The New England Watch Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
37 and 39 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
131-137 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Spreckels Bldg., SAN FRANCISCO 


OFFICES 


154 

























* . An illustrated history of the watch sent 









- are 
safe and sure. 





is the watch for 
the traveler as well 
as the trainman. 


free upon request. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, tL 





REFRIGERATOR. 
SOLID WHITE FORCELAIN INSIDE 


DIFFERENT FROM ALL OTHERS 


The MONROE is a high-grade refrigerator built for the household. It is the only refrigerator on the 
market with food compartments of SOLID PORCELAIN WARE. Other makers use pieces of tile, white 
glass, or enameled iron and call it porcelain. Do not be deceived. 


Our food compartments are moulded in ONE SINGLE PIECE. There are therefore no joints or 
crevices for food to decay in. 

Our PORCELAIN WARE is white, and the heavy glaze makes it possible to clean it as easily asa 
china dish; the porcelain does not break or craze—and is durable. 


The handsome oak exterior and the substantial construction in every detail makes us safe in guaranteeing 
a MONROE. We therefore offer to ship you one on APPROVAL, FREIGHT PREPAID TO YOUR RAIL- 
ROAD STATION, and refund your money if not satisfied. All sizes carried in stock for immediate 
shipment; special sizes built to order. 


The only way to purchase a MONROE is direct from us.| We have no agents. Write for catalogue K 
—it is free. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR COMPANY. 


NEW YORK OFFICE MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
“v2 CORTLANDT ST. 


Saves 40% 
of Ground Coffee 
ts it ib AND i and is recommended by the 











highest medical authorities 
as the world’s greatest and 
best Coffee-maker. Socon- 
structed as to aid digestion, 
as the Coffee is not 
boiled. 

It will save 40 per cent. 
of ground Coffee, and will 
prepare the beverage in a 
minute. 

It is so simple a child 
can use it. It condenses 
all vapor, and allows no 
aroma to escape. It 
makes the Coffee bright 
and clear without eggs 
or anything else. he 
pak ke a are all 

ickel-plated, and the . ‘ 
are the handsomest poo ts} found in 
best that can be purchased Blithe enamel of 
at any price. . 

If your dealer cannot 


supply you, the manufac- AGATE 
turers will send any size you may select, delivered free by express h 
to any address east of the Mississippi (and 50 cents additional else- ? NICKEL-STEEL ; 
where) at following special prices for fu‘? Nickel-plated Pots, ‘ 
satisfaction guaranteed: WARE 


To make 1 quart, 4 cups, $1.25 
To make 2 quarts, Scups, 1.55 
To make 3 quarts, 12 cups, 1.80 _ 
To make 4 quarts, 16 cups, 2.00 Ly 


MARION HARLAND writes: “‘/ my opinion it has no equal.” he Blue Label PROVES IT Ee 
ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER & CO., 310 Hewes St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ask Makers for Circular. 


COFFEE INFUSION 
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The Practical” Trousers Hanger and Press 
has always been sold on the ‘‘money-back plan.’’ 

This device keeps trousers ‘‘smooth as ifironed,” 
doubles closet capacity, renders every garment sepa- 
rately ‘‘get-at-able,”” and is so easy to use that it's 
‘‘quicker than carelessness.”’ 


Our 52-Page Descriptive Book 
tells why the most prominent men in the country use it 
—and gives their names. Goods are returnable at our 
expense any time within 60 days, and money refunded 
without question immediately. 
Set A — 5 Tro H nd 3 Rods. 
$5 buys {See B—4 trousers Sangore, 8 Rods, and 6 Coat Hangers. 


$1 buys one Trousers Hanger ; $4 afterwards gets the balance of either 
set. Goods sent express prepai 








PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 429 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Write 
For 
This 


IT’S 
FREE 


“ Certainly 
Latest prong 
Book Postal.”’ 








Do you want to know how to easily keep 
your floors in beautiful condition ? 

Do you know that by our original method, 
| oe can be finished almost as beautifully as 

ardwood ? 

This book, ‘‘ The Proper Treatment for Floors” 
explains every detail of the subject. It gives ori- 
ginal, practical ideas. 

Ra. manufacture the ‘‘ World’s Standard Floor 
olish.”” 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 


For sale by all dealers in paints. 1 and2 
pound cans, 6o cents per pound. 4,5, and 8 pound 
cans, 50cents per pound. Write us now— you'll 
find this book invaluable. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 


Racine, Wisconsin. 











** The Hardwood Floor Adthorities.’’ 











Porcela 


is guaranteed. 


Catalogue No. 39 
No. 56 for meat 
Valuable 











Built to order for Mr. Beriah Wilkins 


McCray 


Refrigerators 


All sizes, for Residences, rs 

kets, Florists, ete. Are endorsed by physicians, hospitals and 
prominent people. The MeCray System of Re i 
erfect circulation of pure cold air, adsolutely dry. 
efrigerators are lined 

Tile or Odorless Wood (no zinc is used). cy are dry, clean 
and hygienic, ofsuperior construction, are unequall 

of ice, and can be iced from outside of house. Every refrigerator 


STON, 52 
PHILADELPHIA, 
CISC 
ST. LOUIS, 404 N. Third 8t. 
Address i 










Washington, D. C. 


in Tile, Opal Glass or 
Wood Lined. 

Clubs, Hotels, Hospitals, Grocers, Mar- 
insures 


Cc 
throughout with Opal Glass, Porcelain 


ed for economy 


MeOray Refrigerators are also built te order. 
Catalogues and eotimates e 


for residences ; Nu. 45 public institutions, clubs, ete. ; 
3 68 for grocers; No. 70 for florists. 
book, ‘* How to Use a Refrigerator,”’ request 


senton 
McCray Refrigerator Co., 335 Mill St., Kendallville, Ind. 
BRANCH 


OFFICES AND SALESROOMS : 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 356 N. High St. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 64 at. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C., Jerome Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 620 FSt., N.W 
DETROIT, 805 Woodw: 
PITTSBURG, 636 Smithfield St. 

main office unless you reside in one of the above cities. 


1217 Chestnut 8t. 
0, 122 Market St. 





























tain our customers. 








Sectional Bookcases 


Are the only kind that protect books properly. Handsome in 
appearance, Can be added to from time to time as library grows. 
They are made from selected material, and finished better inside 
and out, and doors work better than any other bookcase made. It 
costs us more to include these features that only go in high-grade 
work, yet they are not expensive. 


We own and operate the finest 
factory in the world for the man- 
ufacture of Sectional Bookcases. 
Sell direct to the user at factory 
prices, and depend entirely upon 
extra quality and low prices to re- 


This large 
Colonial 
effect is 
quarter- 

awed gold- 

ai en oak, 65 
inches 
high, 
nly $25.75 
delivered. 


‘for sheet 
music. 


ay be 

returned at 
our ex 
penseif 
not satis- 
factory. 


Ask for 36-page 
catalo; No. x, 
mailed free. 





THE FRED MACEY CO0., Limited. 
Dept. F four 1055-1075 Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BRANCH STORES: 








343 Broadway, New York City. 14 North 13th St., Philadelphia. 

152 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Cor. New York Ave. and rgth 

172 Federal St., Boston, Mass, St., Washington, D. C. 
This may seem a peculiar position 


in which 


. But the 
PAUL 
E. 
WIR 


Fountain Pen 
does its work 
in any 
position. 


Send for a 
Catalogue. 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 








to hold a pen. 


It may help 
to hold your 
position for it 
will do your 
work well, 


FOUNTAIN PEN. 








It takes a good 
dealer to sell right 
lamp-chimneys 
when wrong ones 
pay so much bet- 


ae gh 
MACBETH. 


The Index tells you, in ten minutes, all you 
need to know for comfort with lamps and the 
saving of chimney-money ; sent free; do you 
want it ? 


MacseEtTH, Pittsburgh. 














Catalogue “B”’ illustrates 
and describes (free). 
RECLINING and LIBRARY 

CHAIRS, over 30 styles. 
Catalogue ‘“‘C”’ (free). 
GEO. F. SARGENT CO., 
297 Fourth Ave., New York. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIRS 


Fully equal to any in the market forcom- 
fort, strength, durability and finish, 
Send for catalogue and price-list. 
J. HETHERINGTON 
The Golightly Rolling Chair Manufactory 


206 Quarry Street, Phila., Pa. 


POWER LAT 
i <(ane For Electrical and Ex- 

y perimental Work. 
Pa For Gunsmiths & Tool 
Makers. For General 
Machine Shop Work. 
High-grade tools ; 
elegant in design, superior in construction. The 
best foot-power lathes made, and, quality consid 
ered, the cheapest. (77 Send for Lathe Catalogue. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 596 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD. iLL. 


FOR STEAM HEATING 


Specify and insist on having your plant fitted with the 


JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES 


Design, workmanship and materials of the highest 
standard throughout. Every valve inspected and 
tested before leaving the factory, and fully warranted. 
Awarded the Gold Medal at the Pan-American Ex- 
position. Write for catalogue. 


JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicage 
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$ pa ie . 
Sunshine 
At Night 

Y USING Acétylene Gas, the Per- 
fect Light for Country Homes, the 
dance floor- and every room. can be 
brilliantly « illuminated - with a clear; 
bright, clean light that is softer than 
electricity, steadier than gas, far more 
economical than either, and is absolutely 


safe. It is easy on the eyes and requires 
only 10 minutes attention each week. 


The Pilot 
Acetylene 


Lighting System 


can be installed in any building, residence 
or club where city gas is not obtainable. It 
is piped through the house like city gas, and 
is constantly gaining in popular favor. 
Complete equipments may be had for 
$125.00 and upwards, 10 to 1,000 lights. 


Our booklet, “After Sunset,” gives full 
particulars. Sent free on request. 


The Acetylene Apparatus Mfg. Co. 
158 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





A woman’s work 
is halved 

by use of our apparatus for 

Steam and Water Warming 





It is so simple, so cleanly, so efficient 
a ealthfully every room and 
hall-way — all alike, day and night. 


AMERICAN y, [DEAL 


RADIATORS Oo uzns 


have changed the care of steam and 
water warming from a man’s duty toa 
woman’s pleasure in ease of manage- 
ment. Pure, healthfully warmed air — 
no mixture of dust, ashes and coal 
gases in the atmosphere of the living 
rooms. The dust goes up the chimney. 


Simple to put in OLD BUILDINGS—no dis- 
turbance to building or occupants. Saves its 
rice in fuel economy and absence of repairs. 
eed not be attached to street water supply. 
Made in sizes to fit 3-room cottages to go-room 
buildings. Advise us size and kind of build- 
- ou wish to heat and let us send you, 
EE E, valuable information and booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (ONPANY 


CHICAGO 


S Seedpeheedaede | 
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BOTIN SYPTION 


FRIGERATOR 


gas . is reasonable in first cost and the most economical. Bohn 

ae eph Syphon System of ventilation secures 38 to 42 degrees tem- 

B perature with minimum amount of ice; prevents taint of 

N. milk, butter and the like by fruit, vegetabies or cheese ; pre- 

e serves food perfectly and is most sanitary because of the 

absolutely dry interior; avoids prematurely soured cream 

& 2 and milk. Beautiful enamel ing is cleaned perfectly 

with moist cloth and there are no dark corners for mould to 
lodge and breed typhoid. 


Used by best railroads for dining and buffet cars because 
the Bohn refrigerators proved t and most economical 
under official test. Adopted by Pullman Company and all 
the great railroads of the United States and Canada. 

Testimonials from all. 


Sent Freight Prepaid 


(RETURNABLE) 


. anywhere in the United States if not for sale by your 
}dealer. Returnable at our expense and money back if not 
fully satisfactory after ten days’ trial. 

See Fe WHITE ENAMEL 
Abou’ Bona | fee@| REFRIGERATOR Co. 
Refrigerators Dept. 26, St. Paul, Minn. 























EDISONS242 


Any : ; w Don't judge 


talking machine 

will reproduce the 
notes and the noise; 
but the charm of sound— 
that beauty and expres- 
sion for which we prize 
music~is reproduced 
only by 


EDISON 
GOLD MOULDED 
RECORDS. 


O) a om 


¥ 


‘ 


fs 


~ aig” 


i 


: 


=. * | 
a a 


TRADE. 


4 ¥ 
as CO Cadwvon— 
MARI 


the Phonograph 
by.what you have 
heard-the imitations 
or the old styles—but go 
tothe nearest dealer and 
hear the Genuine 
EDISON 
PHONOG RAPH 
with Mr Edison’s 
latest improvements. 
DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE. 





vox PHONOGRE 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, ORANGE, N.J 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCFSCO, L 





























“* Jack and Gill went up the hill to fetch a pail of water,”” and the disaster whicia befell 
them is familiar to most magazine readers. Carrying water has always been ‘‘ up-Ai// work.” 
There is no more arduous toil than lugging water for domestic uses, a pailful ata time. That 
is why the installing of a » 


| ee 
HOT-AIR PUMP ' pet 
seems to the weary carrier like the dawn of a new life. This simple, cS 
valveless machine is an engine of low power and so cannot explode. 
It is practically automatic and runs all day or an hour or two, as may 
be required, with just force enough to deliver its fresh and living 
stream in ample volume for all the rooms of a country mansion or 
cottage, for the bath and every domestic use. Out of doors it fresh- 
ens the lawn and garden, while the live stock delight in its constant 
and abundant supply. Then, too, what a safeguard it is from that 
suburban peril —fire. 

The following testimonial means a great deal because it comes 
from a prominent citizen who is probably the largest manufacturer 
of engines and mining machinery in the United States. 






































ALLIS-CHALMERS Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 28, 1903. 
RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE Co. 

Gentlemen :— Your favor of the 14th inst. is received 
and it gives me pleasure to state that the pumping-engine 
(8-inch Rider) I purchased from you for my country place, 
about four years ago, has been in service every summer 
since and has given entire satisfaction, and no trouble 
whatever, being run by the gardener, who after starting 
it attends to his other duties, only returning to replenish 
with fuel if he desires to continue the pumping. 

Yours very truly, Wo. W. ALLIs. 

This means that Mr. Allis,an expert upon-engines 
and machinery, compliments the Hot-Air Pump by 
selectingit as the 
best domestic 
water-supply 
available. A few 
cents’ worth of 
oil a day, or any 
fuel, runs the 
Hot-Air Pump, 
and zt works al- 
ways, independ- 
ent of the wind. 


A Hot-Air Pump, 
representing a 
permanent in- 
vestment which 
will outlast a gen- 
eration, can now 
be bought at the 
very low price of 
$108. 
Descriptive Cat- 
alogue oe R ” 
sent free on 
application, 


Warren St., New York. 239 Franklin St., Boston. 


Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba. 








e 35 . 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Co, “essen. Masiitst: Sans 3. 








CONSTRUCTION vs. DESTRUCTION. 
CARE vs. CARELESSNESS. 
‘BEST MATERIAL vs. POOR MATERIAL. 
REX FLINTKOTE ROOFING vs. ALL OTHER KINDS. 


The above tells the whole story,and means the only thoroughlyreliable roofing vs, the other kinds that never 
give satisfaction. You can lay the blame for an unsatisfactory roof at your own door if you neglect to lay 
Sgigauomntareyee ts 


REX Stinthote Roofing 


pass tS * 
TRADE MARK 

Leaks are unknown where this roofing is used. Perfect satisfaction is the unvarying consequence. 
Fire underwriters endorse it ; acids, alkalies, gas fumes, and rot have no effect upon it. Rats and all 
manner of vermin avoid it. WARM Comfort in Winter. COOL Comfort in Summer. An even temperature 
at all seasons. All this and more is enjoyed under this roofing. It outplaces, outwears, and outclasses 
all other kinds, and the prices are surprisingly reasonable. Easily laid, each roll containing nails, caps, 
and cement sufficient for laying, with full directions. We would like to send you our book, which tells 
more about it. Won’t you write us to-day ? 


J. A. @ W. BIRD @ CO., 34 India Street, Boston, Mass. 














By, 


» PORCELAIN 


Standard er 3 


4) 


i) ‘LJ mean these things to you—an assurance of health as far as lies in per- —= 
fect sanitation—comfort and pride in the luxury of their snowy purity G: 
and beautiful design—satisfaction at the cost. Let us tell you more. 
f are planning a partial or entire equipment, our expert sani designers 
will Mnadly Help you with. the problem. be bape ‘also like - send you our book, 
which treats of every phase o! room & 
‘(MODERN BATHROOMS,”’ construction—both sanitary and decorative. 
It is beautifully illustrated, and gives the expert advice of modern to- 
gether with detailed prices. Free on- 
request. 
Every piece bears our “Green and Gold’’ 
guarantee label, and has our trademark 
Standard” cast on the exterior. No 
others are genuine. 
The fixtures in this bathroom cost ap- 
proximately $ 94.00 at factory (not 
including piping and labor). 
We are enthusiasts on Shower Bathing, 
and publish a readable book entitl 
“For Beauty’s Sake,”’ which not only gives 
our views but tells about the % y 
Portable Shower. It’s free to all who 
love to bathe. 


Standard Sanitary Mfp. Co. 
Dept.21 Pittsburg, U.S.A. 
Office and Showroom in London: 

22 Holborn Viaduct 
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« Hand-dipped” is the technical expression applied to 
the making of «Taylor Old Style” roofing tin. In the 
early days of tin-making, when methods were slow and a 
great deal of honest hand work went into everything, all 
tin was dipped by hand, but it certainly made good tin. 
The modern way is to roll the sheet between rollers, which 
take off a good deal of the tin. The only tin to-day which 
is hand-dipped in the old way is “Taylor Old Style.” It 
can always be identified by the Target and Arrow brand 
and the name of the makers on every sheet. 


This and other roof-proof truths are in the book, “A Guide to Good Roofs,” free to all who want weather-tight roofs. 
Architects, builders and metal workers will, if they will send their names and addresses, receive free each month THE ARROW, a 
little magazine whicb hits the bull’s-eye more frequently than some publications more pretentious. It also tells about tin. 


N. & G. TAYLOR COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1810 


Philadelphia 




















: = Kinnear ) 
| Colonial $19 aad ||| Steel Ceiling 
is artistic and practical for Stores, 

| Mantels 

| 





up Clubs, Hotels, Public Institutions, etc. 


Appl Vv joist or old 
MADE OF eaaeer on desired. 


Ornamental Brick || | cote Soint Construction 





Illustrated Catalogue presage a great variety of 





Last longest—look best—are not too costly. | foe oF ney free on request to architects, contractors 
There’s no other kind so good—so pleasing. | ae 

Our Sketch Book tells all about them. The Hinnear @ Gager Co. 
Write for it before you build or remodel. Boston: Columbus, Ohio. 


No. 125 Broad St. 
PHILA. & BOSTON FACE BRICK CO., 


P. 0. Box 8406, Boston, Mass. 























BEAUTY, UTILITY, AND ECONOMY 


are all assured to the user of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains. 


Their coloring effects are soft, rich, and beautiful, and can be had in no other 
way. They can be applied by any one, anywhere, and suit all climates. They 


cost 50% less than paint, are cheaper to apply, preserve the wood far better, and 
wear as Well as the best paint. 


‘* Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry rot or other decay.’’—Century Dictionary. 
Stained sample shingles and color-chart sent free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 77 Hilby St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents at all central points. 
ewes —— 


—— 


THE PAINT THAT LASTS 


In Hot Climates, Salt Air, Ship Painting. Breinig’s Lithogen Silicate 


Paint positively stands these conditions, because SILEX, a chie ‘ingredient, i is not affected by 
heat or acid of any degree. 


These extraordinary qualities make It stand ordinary conditions of house painting 
from three to five times as long as any other paint. 


Our Booklet of Testimony showing results under the severest conditions sent free with sample card of colors. 


THE BRIDCEPORT WOOD FINISHING CO., New Milford, Conn. 
55 Fulton St., N.Y. 68-70 W. Lake, Chicago 231 Dock St., Phila. 
Sole manufacturers of Wheeler's Patent Wood Filler, Breinig’s Lithogen White Lead Floor Polish, White Enamel, Stains, etc. 


BREINIG’S siictte PAINT 


Colonial Houses for —, Homes, 1904 


Mr. E. S. Cuitp, Architect, No. 62 New St., 
N. Y., announces to the readers of THE CENTURY 
the publication of an enlarged edition of Colonial 
Houses, and presents herewith an illustration in 
miniature of one of the new designs. This book 
has had more thought and labor expended on it 
than any of its predecessors, and is in every way 
more complete. It contains floor plans, descrip- 
tions, estimates = correctly drawn perspectiv: es. 

In desiga, ia clearness, and in its 
value to all who intend to build 
a beautiful home, it is unlike any 
other publication. : 

This advertisement is one of 
a series continued without in- 
terruption in THE CENTURY 
since 1890. 

Price of Colonial Houses, 
$2.00, delivered by express 


prepaid. Address, 9. §, CHILD, Architect, 62 New Street, New York 



































Dip All Your Shingles in 


Dexter Brothers’ English Shingle Stain 


HE best preservative. Deli- 

cate, transparenteffects may 

be obtained by the use of this 

Stain. No. 54 is an exact 

imitation of a weather-beaten 

shingle and is largely used with 

great success on cedar shingles. 

Testimonials from all over the 

A. ©. Turner, Architect, Boston country prove their superiority. 

They wear like iron and positively have xo offensive odor. Send for 
sample boards and color plates to 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY, 
103*105-107 Broad Street, as HE BOSTON 


The following firms act as our agents: H. M. Hooxer Co., 57 W. Randolph St., Chicago; W. S. Hurston, 24 E. 22d St., 
New York; SAMuEL BeTTLe, Jr., 218 Race St., Philadelphia; Smirn & Younc, San Francisco, Cal.; Gray & DupLey 
Harpwakre Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Mounp City Pr. & Cotor Co., St. Louis. 














If you are having any trouble with the 
finish on your floors, or are not entirely 
pleased with their appearance, it is cer- 
tain you have not used Z/QU/D 
GRANITE, the finest floor finish ever 
introduced. 


It makes a finish so tough that, although 
the wood will dent under a blow, the 
finish will not crack or turn white. This 


: we is the highest achievement yet attained 
Have You a Hardwood Floor? in a Floor Finish, and is not likely to be 
If so, and you have never used our wax, we will 


send you free, a sample can of improved upon. ; 
Old English | Seniphier an tie care of hatuesk wood 
Floor Wax ; floors sent free for the asking. 

Empheniocs and preserves ‘lceds of grin und 7 BERRY BROTHERS, Ltd., 


color; keeps floor free from dirt an 


gives handsomely polished surface that shows [is Varnish Manufacturers 
neither heel marks se scratches, ‘ ’ 


Waxed Ploors—neéw-or.old-—their finish ©] | New York Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 

and care. Valuable . booklet: Free. | -Chicago Cincinnati St.Louis Sam Francisca 
£, 5 SSS So. SeGarw Cameras Be ' Factory and Main Office: 
remecad aee ger pee _ Detroit. 




























For nearly 50 years we have 
made Rose growinga special- 
ty. With seventy’ green- 
houses and a stock of over a 
million plants, we may fairly 
claim to be the LEADING RosE 
GROWERS OF AMERICA. Oncea 
year we make this special offer of 
our great Trial Collection of 16 
D. & Roses for $1.00, sent by 
niail prepaid to any post office in the 
U, S. Satisfaction and’ safe arrival 




















blooming kinds; no two alike. Ali on 
their own roots. Will bloom continuously 

this year. The collection includes 
oe reat new Roses, Philadelphia. 
Rambler and - that remarkable’ Rose 
Clotilde Soupert. Mention this’ paper 
when ordering and we will send you a return 
check for 25 cents, accepted as cash on a future 
order. We will send Sree with every order, and 
to all who write for it, whether ordering or not, the 
35th annual edition of our 


New Guide to Rose Culture 


for 1904.—The Leading Rose Catalogue of America, 148 
pages. Tells how to grow, and describes our famous Roses 
wy and all other flowers worth growing. Offers a complete list of 
Gower and vegetable seeds. Ask for it to-day. 


f THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. 
70 Greenhouses. Established 1850, 
































COLDWELL 
LAWN \\ MOWERS 


Y 


\ 
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Used exclusively in New York Parks for past 5 
years. First mowers sold still in use. epre- 
sented by one dealer in 75% of all towns over 
2000 population. Complete catalogue. showing 
all styles of small hand mowers, up to horse 
and steam power sent free on request. 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 


7o Coldwell Street Newburgh, N. Y. 























We save you large expense, and avoid 
We are 
one of the largest growers of all Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs and Hard ye lants. 
Write for Catalogues and Landscape information of value to i 
SHADY HILL NURSERY C0O., 44 Broad St., Boston, 


AND GARDEN DESIGN. 
We planned and 
planted hundreds of 
PE: grounds and gar- 
dens last year, in all parts of the 
country. Our system is thorough. 
failures; and we secure unique results. 











EVERGREENS 


For parks, Ye > wardening. comsterion, be heme 
rock DO BL UE SP oPruce 


h the roots, size and cha: and grow. 
Hoyt’s Bicarocne ene tava BR. ag for list. 


Scotch Grove Nursery, Hoyt Bros. Props.. Scotch Grove, Ia. 








SUPERB DAH 


Lg nga Gold Medal 
$1. Purchaser's selec 
san: of a and up. 500 kinds, 
— one best. Catalogue — 


BURT, Taunton, Mass 


















The Typewriter Exchange 


We will save you from 25 to 75 per cent. on Type- 
writers of all makes. Send for 
samples of writing, prices, and 
catalogue. Machines shipped 
for inspection. 





1% Barclay St., New York 
124 La Salle St., Chicago 
88 Bromfield St., Boston 


817 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 
209 North 9th St., St. Louis 
536 California St.,San Francisco 





Cheaper than Kerosene. 
Better than Electricity. 
' Handy as City Gas. 









FINELY POLISHED PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 


THICK OR THIN 
















Most economical, healthful 

and satisfactory—for old or new 
floors—different patterns to match 
furnish ings—outwear carpets. 
— —— ‘4 ois a 


THE INTERIOR. HARDWOOD CO., Mfrs., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
A nvest no money until convinced that the 

* original connective vowel, no-shading, 

no- -position PERNIN excels all others; sentences written with 15 
minutes’ study; used everywhere. FREE lesson and circulars, 
text-book on approval. rite H. M. PERNIN, Pub., Detroit, Mich. 















CARBIDE-FEED 

dcetylene (2s GENERATOR 
EMER IES SN PRE A io) ed SO 
Send for Catalogue FREE 
Philadetphia J, B. Colt Co., 19 Barclay St., New York , SN°., 







10 to 5,000 Lights. 
For Any Building 
Anywhere. 
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ASK FOR NEW 1904 MODEL 


There are doubtless many other good safety razors— but 
the name “GEM” is significant of highest quality— the stand- 
ard ever sincesafety razors revolutionized self-shaving. 
Perfect in every detail, simple, safe, clean, economical. 
At dealers or direct on receipt of price Write for new Catalogue 
Price, Razor Complete, $2.00, Moroceo Case, containing 2 blades, 
$3.50. Stropping Machine and Strop, $2.00 





GEM OUTLERY 00., Dept. C, $4 Reade St.. New York, 
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EUROPE IN 1904 


A series of attractive tours has been 
arranged to 
Italy and Sicily, April oth 
France and British Isles, June 9th & July 7th 
North Cape, June 14th 
Switzerland, June 14th 
Central Europe and Russia, July 12th 
Lilustrated Book on Application 
Other Tours to California, Florida, 
Mexico, St. Louis Expo- 
sition, Maritime Provinces, Around the 
World, Cuba, ete. 


Send for ‘‘ Travelers’ Condensed Guide,” con- 
taining sailings and rates of all railroad and 
steamship lines. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


306 Washington Street 





25 Union Square 


New York 
a. Chestnut Street Westinghouse Building 
hiladeiphia Pittsburg 


232 South Clark Street, Chicago 


Apr. 1904, 









KODAK 
Progress. 


Whatever is new and desir- 
able in picture taKing is found 
in the Kodak System—Non- 
Curling film, daylight develop- 
ment—absolute simplicity, 


Ask your dealer, or write us for the 1904 
Kodak Catalogue. It’s an illustrated photographic 
news letter from Rochester, the Home of the 
Kodak, 


EASTMAN KODAK CO, 


Kodaks Rochester, N. Y. 


95.00 to $97.00 


























You see them wherever you go, 
They go wherever you see them. 


For business or pleasure, in rain or sunshine, the pioneer 
runabout has no equal. It is always ready. It represents the 
latest and best in automobile construction—the product of the 
largest automobile plant in the world. // roads alike to the 


ld. ile. 
Oldsmobile Price, $650. 


For full information regarding our several models see our nearest sales agent, or 
write direct. A captivating and beautifully illustrated automobile story “Golden Gate to 
Hell Gate” will be sent upon receipt of a two-cent stamp. Address Dept. D. 


Olds Motor Light 
Tourin Tonneau Car 

atone . Works, : Price $950, 
Price $750 Detroit, U.S. A. without rear 

Member of the 

Association of 

Licensed 

Automobile’ 

Manufacturers 
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In endurance powers as well as in strength and 
speed the four-cylinder Packard excels all other 
machines of the Voiture Légére class. 
















Model ‘‘F’’ Packard made Transcontinental 
trip in §1 days and won medals in leading American 
Endurance Contests. 





Model ‘‘L.” 1904 Packard is equipped with all 
desirable features of previous models and many im- 
provements that make it the perfect motor car. 
Price $3000. Other models at $1500 to $10,000. 

Send for illustrated descriptive literature and name 
of nearest agent. 


Packard Motor Car Co., 
Dept A., Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. FE 
New York Agents; Packard Motor Car Co. of New York, 317 West 59th Street, aN 
New York City. ror 
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The popularity of the Ford is due to the power, simplicity and 
correct mechanical design of its double opposed motor. 


Ghe Ford Keeps the Price Down ss 


You have to pay the Trust $1500.00 for a car with a double opposed motor. The Ford 
is the pioneer of this type of machine and it is the lowest priced automobile of its class in 
the world. a 
Price with Tonneau $900.00 ; as a Runabout $800.00 

We agree to assume all responsibility in any action the 77st — take regarding al- 
leged infringement of the Selden Patent to prevent you from buying the Ford — “The Car 
of Satisfaction.”’ 

Write for illustrated catalogue and name of our nearest agent. 


Ford Motor Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


; “IMPROVEMENTS 
HAVE BEEN MADE OVER ALL 
OTHER “AMERICAN MADE 

.CLINCHERS, THAT IT SURES: 
LY WILL BE TO YOUR 

INTEREST TOINVES- > 

 <TIGATE IT. - 





@ Easiest to control. @ Won- 
derful simplicity. @ Very best 
materials and workmanship. 
@ Not a combination of fads and 
fancies, but a car of real merit, 
certain to please those who 
would enjoy motoring in town 
or country. 4 Motor is strong 
and dependable. Construction 
thoroughly in accord with best 
we }\ engineering practice. @ Utter f 
~~ absence of experimental features 
is a strong recommendation. 4 Price, 
with hinged glass front canopy, full lamp 
equipment, tools, etc., $2500, f. o. b. 
Cleveland. @Our new catalogue is 
ready. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 


p= Factory and General Offices Member 


Association 
inall 


moore CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. yt 


" Manufacturers 


NewYork Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
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Delivery Wagon 
$9 


Other models from 


Let us send catalog a $OSO. to $1250. 


A car of absolute simplicity, whose beautiful design, workmanship and finish 
are convincing proof of the ability and experience of its maKers. A car that 
has won its success by thoroughly demonstrated reliability, strength and dura- 
bility. 8 H.P. to about 1OOO pounds weight of vehicle. Shaft drive (no chains). A 
perfect-working, air-cooled gasoline motor, allowing the car to be used every day in 
the year, Slightest possible vibration. A carthat is lowin price and cost of main- 
tenance, easy to run, comfortable to ride in, and of luxurious appearance. 


CREST MFG. CO., Cambridge, Mass. ome is manatacturcre.. 








The 
Bicycle Craze 


has reached the age of discretion. Bi- 
cycle riders are no longer content with 
any machine. They know, for instance, 
the value of the cushion frame in the 
Pierce Cycle, which makes all roads 
smooth. It takes the jar off the rider, 
and gives him a progress of pleasure. 
Chain or chainless styles. 


This is the wheel upon which Frank L. Kramer 
broke world records. 


The George N. Pierce Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Pierce Stanhopes and Arrow Motor Cars 














“Not Enough for the Money” 


Some people who compare the Franklin engine with those of the cumbersome 
water-cooled cars say: ‘‘ You don’t give enough for the money.’’ 

Enough what? Enough parts to look after and keep in order? Enough trouble 
to spoil your pleasure? Enough repairs to cost a lot of money and keep your car in 
the repair shop a large part of the time? Enough weight to reduce your power, your 
speed, your hill-climbing ability? 

if you buy a motor car as so many pounds of machinery, we don’t give so very 
much ; but if you buy it for what it does and the little trouble it gives, the Franklin 
gives you more for your money—more speed, more power, more hill-climbing capacity— 

| than any other car at anywhere near the horse-power of the Franklin, more comfort, 
and more to be proud of. 
Here is a picture of the motor used in the Franklin Light Car 
—four cylinder, cooled by air, simple and powerful. 
Every part of the Frank/in is designed as simply as this marvel- 
ous motor, and the Franklin cars 


Light Car Light Tonneau Touring Car 


are as luxurious and complete in every way as they are thorough, simple, speedy, and 
powerful. 


The above picture is an exact reproduction of the Franklin Light Tonneau— 
tonneau comes off in a few minutes and leaves it the Franklin Light Car. 


Send for Catalogue 


H. H. Franklin Mfg Co., 301 Geddes St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 








The « 


Reerleis Girl 4g y 


Undeniable 
Excellence 


Marks every~ point in the 
design, construction and 
EVs) efesteleeelselemeya 


Peerless 


Direct Drive 


Touring Cars 


$3,700 to $6,000 

They are built to give solid 
comfort and tostand wear with- 
out constant attention. Four 
cylinder vertical motors, sliding 
gear transmission, bevel gear 
drive direct on high speed 
forced feed lubrication, long 
wheel base, cold rolled pressed 
steel frame. 


These are only a few points of Peer- 
less perfection. The catalogue tells 
the rest. Photogravure of the Peer- 
less Girl No. 1, here illustrated, size 
18x28 inches, free from advertising, 
mailed for 10 cents. 


The Peerless Motor Car Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Member. Ass'n Licensed Automobile Mfrs 
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Model A, 
With Detachable Tonneau, 











Model B, Touring Car 
. $900.00. 
Without Tonneau, $800.00. 








Our Cars and Our Record—Do You Know Them? 

The first Cadillac was put on the market early in 1903. 
“Can’t be sold profitably for the money,’’ competitors said, and prophesied an early 
rise in price or decline in quality. 

The end of the year saw the country full of satisfaction-giving Cadillacs, and our sales 
exceeded by those of only one manufacturer. 

In the recent contest a stock Cadillac went up Eagle Rock Hill on the high gear in 3.19, winning 
first prize for vehicles of its class and defeating all machines under double its rated horse-power. 

Atall the big auto shows this season, where the most discriminating purchasers are found, 
the Cadillac exhibits have been centers of attraction to an extent that speaks volumes both 
for the reputation of the Cadillac and forthe mechanical excellence of the machines ex- 
hibited. More Cadillacs were sold during the New York show than any other make. 

Model B, embodies more novel and exclusive features of merit than can be found in any 
other automobile, no matter what the price. 

Frame is of pressed steel; running gear and suspension system an absolutely unique and 
unrivaled combination of strength and flexibility that makes the car ride over the roughest 
roads as safely and smoothly as a Pullman coach. In points of speed, design, 
construction, luxury of appointments, ease of control and quietness of run- 
ning, it is all that the name Cadillac stands for—greatest results; fewest 

complications. All 1904 Cadillacs are equipped With clincher tires. 

Model A carries several improvements, otherwise it is the same safe, 
speedy, reliable machine as last year, and is sold at the same prices—$750 as a 
runabout; $850 complete with detachable tonneau. 

Our handsome new booklet P. explains and illustrates both models in detail, and gives address of agency 
nearest you where they may be seen and tried. Free on request. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 
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SASOLENE TOURIN 
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The Front Verti 
eal type of Gaso- 


} lene’ Mlotor used 


exclusively: . “e 
Two Gylinder 
and four Cylinder 
Models.: - + - 


EASILY GHE BES 
BUILG CAR IW 
AMERICA. 


Prices from 


$9000 upwards 
A Ik 


The Locomobile Company of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 


BRANCHES: — NEW ,YoRK, Broadwayvand 76th? St.; PHILADELPHIA,~249{North Broad St.; 
CHICAGO, 1354 Michigan Ave.; BRIDGEPORT, Factory at Seaside Park; BOSTON, 15 Berkeley St., 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile_Manutacturers 
SO AT 











You Want 


an automobile that stands wear without 
constant repair—a car that you can rely upon 
year in and year out. Our newillustrated catalog 


for 1904, shows exactly why the Rambler is the car 
for you. It tells how Rambler Cars are built and why 
they are equal in strength and service to higher priced cars. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


i Touring Cars 
Eight models, $650.00 to $1,350.00 at the factory. 


Model “L,” {lustrated above, has 16 H. P. double cylinder opposed engines, 
84 inch wheel base, 80 inch wood artillery wheels, four full elliptic springs, 
81% inch tires, and two powerful brakes; speed, 6to 40 miles per hour; 
weight, 1,725 lbs.; equipment tools, oilers, pump, repair kit, Solar 
triple-top brass oil side lamps,No. 1 Phare Solar brass head light, Solar 
brass tail light, brass tube horn, two willow baskets, canopy top 
with beveled plate glass swinging front, and waterproof side 

curtains. Price, $1,850.00 at the factory. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., U. S. A. 


Chicago Branch, 8304 Wabash Ave. 
Boston Branch, 145 Columbus Ave. 














Northern Runabout 


You don’t wish to buy 
an automobile every 
day. You buy for the 
future as well as for 
the present. It is to 
your interest to learn 
about 


ORTHERN 


AUTOMOBILES 


It is our pleasure to 
post you fully at the 
first intimation that 
such information will 
be acceptable to you. 


Write for catalog and 
name of nearest agent 






NORTHERN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


Member National Association of Licensed Automobile 
anufacturers. 











Northern Touring Car 
$1500 




















































We offer a complete line of 
Electrically propelled pleasure 
vehicles. Finish, style, and 
practicability unsurpassed. 
Ease of operation, freedom from noise 
and vibration—a//features contributing 
to the luxury of travel unite in 


NAT ISRAL 
POOR DEEEEES 


‘They go the Route.”’ 





Our Gasoline Touring Cars embody the 
latest approved features of the best engineer- 
ing practice. Four Cylinders, Bevel Gear 
Drive, Slide Gear Transmission, Pressed 
Steel Frame, Long Springs, Efficient Brakes, 
Roomy Tonneau, Etc. Advance circular 
nowready. Wemailit promptly onrequest. 

NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE CO., 
1000 East 22nd Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


HOMAN & SCHULZ CO,, 134 W. 38th St., 
New York Representatives. 
HAYDEN AUTOMOBILE CoO., 

1337 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago Representatives. 
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ELECTRIC 
RUNABOUT. 


STUDEBAKER 
AUTOMOBILES 


“The Automobile with a Reputation Behind It.” 


WE are prepared to meet the needs of those who are seeking an automobile for con- 
venient local use—a machine which can safely and easily be handled by any mem- 
ber of the family—or a full-powered tonneau car for wide radius touring. 


THE STUDEBAKER ELECTRIC 


is equipped with Exide or Edison batteries, and has been thoroughly tested by years of 
actual use. Made on lines of the Runabout, Victoria Phaeton, Stanhope, Surrey or 


Delivery and Truck Wagon (first two styles illustrated here). The most convenient 
vehicle for physicians’ use. 


THE STUDEBAKER TOURING CAR 


A light, but powerful, Gasoline Tonneau Car, embodying the latest improvements in 


construction and sold at a fair price. Built by a firm whose reputation is a guarantee of 
thorough workmanship. Write for catalogue to 


Automobile Department, 
STUDEBAKER BROS. MEG. CO., Automobile Departmen 
NEW YORK CITY: Broadway, corner 48th Street. KANSAS CITY, MO.: 810-814 Walnut Street. 
DENVER, COL.: Oorner 15th and Blake Streets. PORTLAND, ORE.: 330-334 East Morrison Street. 
CHICAGO, ILL.: 378-388 Wabash Avenue. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.: Cor. Market and 10th Sts. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH: 157-159 State Street. DALLAS, TEX.: 317-319 Elm Street. 


Branch Houses and Agencies in Other Principal Cities, 
ELECTRIC 
VICTORIA PHAETON. 
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The culmination of progressive enterprise 


CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


Wecucag ul Two-Speed Gear, Coaster Brake “isrdora’cun.” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


MANUFACTURING 
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Selected for 
exclusive 
use at 













100-foot 
YACHT 





GASOLINE OR 
Evectric Power 


AUTO BOATS 
AND ENGINES 


Send for a copy of our Quarterly 
Publication ‘*The Launch.’’ 
Catalog for the postage roc. 
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TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. 


St. Joseph, Mich., Uv. S. Ae 





from the FACTORY 


That’s the saving in buying your carriage from us. We manu- 
facture high-grade vehicles, harness, etc., and sell direct, at cost, 
with only a small profit added, which means a saving to you of 
: one-third on every purchase. We guarantee satisfac- 

tion or refund money and pay freight both ways. 


Send for our free catalogue, which shows 
our complete stock and explains our plans. 


CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO6., 





THE COLUMBUS 







Columbus, Ohio. 











Orient 
BuckKboard 


WITH TWO SPEED 


Price, $425 


Fast, Practical and Safe. Rides 
Like a Parlor Car. In Use 
All Over the World 


Write for Handsome New Catalogue 


Waltham Mfg. Co. 


WALTHAM, MASS. 























is a reason for this. 





The First Lady of the Land”’ 


RIDES A 


Whitman Saddle 


“ 





: By permission of the “Rider and Driver.” 
MRS. ROOSEVELT’S SADDLE MARE. 
Equipped with a ** Whitman ”® Lady’s Saddle. 





A glance at our books shows the most distinguished 
names in American finance, letters and society; people 
There 

Special saddles built for individ- 
We have everything for the horse. 


of discrimination everywhere are our patrons. 


ual requirements, 
Catalogue free. 
THE MEHLBACH SADDLE CO. 
(Successors Whitman Saddle Co.) 
106 (F) Chambers Street, N. Y. City. 
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On Harness 
and Horse Goods 
























Wearethe largest 
manufacturers of 
fine Harness in 
America, and the only 
: house that sells direct to 
the user at wholesale prices, allowing 
you to save from 20 to 40 per cent. 

We ship direct, or fill orders through 
prominent dealers who are our resident 
agents, thus saving time and freight. 
| Here are a few prices that show how 
we save money for you. 

12.80 buys a regular $20.00 Buggy 
Harness; $19.75 a $30.00 Buggy Har- 
ness; $35.00 a $50.00 Surrey Harness. 
Runabout and Carriage Harnesses at 
m similar reductions. 

OUR NEW CATALOG, finest ever 
published, illustrates and describes every- 
thing the horseman needs. No man 
who takes pride in the equipment of his 
horses should be withoutit. A copy will 
be sent free by express to those who are 
interested in horse goods; also an artistic 
set of “horsey” pictures. Write to-day to 
Tuttle & Clark, Dept. L, Detroit, Mich. 




































“[What’s in a name? That which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


Yes, and what is 
called a French 
Carriage, by any 
other name would 
ride as well, if it 
were built by us; 
but there is really 
a great deal in a 
name when it is a means of identi- 
fication—an unmistakable mark 
which separates the genuine from 
the substitute, which stands in the 
carriage-world as an absolute guar- 
antee of all that is best. 


French’s 
Carriages 


have an individuality which marks 
them at once in the eyes of dealers, 
who, of course, never need to look 
at the name-plate; but the latter is 
placed upon every vehicle, to pro- 
tect the inexperienced buyer from 
an occasional unscrupulous dealer. 
To many people all carriages look 
alike when newly varnished. To 
such the name-plate marks the dif- 
ference, and that is what there is 
ina name. When purchasing, will 
you look for it, to make sure? 





Our catalogue is designed to make selection at a distance 
easy and satisfactory. It is comprehensive in book, text 
and picture. A request will bring it to you by return mail. 


The French Carriage Co. 
(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
g2 to 98 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Designers Builders Distributors 
42d season ‘ 
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OUR 31 YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE 


and continued success is a guarantee 
to you of good quality and fair dealing. 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


anywhere, but sell direct to you, thus saving you 
the agent's and dealer's profit. We are the 
largest manufacturers of vehicles and har- 
ness in the world selling on this plan 
exclusively. We ship for examination, 
guaranteeing safe delivery. You are out 
nothing if not satisfied. We make over 200 
styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness. 
Our prices on both vehicles and harness represent 
the actual cost of material and making plus one prof- 
it. Our large illustrated catalog is free. Send for it. 
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AAT KAY'S 


No. 719 — Driving Wagon with %-inch Kelly Rubber 
Tires. Price complete $55.50. As good as 
sells for $25.00 more. 


ores 


No. 626 — i Buggy with full leather top, leather-covered 
bows and %-inch Kelly Rubber Tires. Price com- 
plete $70.00. As good as sells for $25.00 more. 
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No. 547 — Covert Wagon with %-inch Kelly Rubber 
T As good as 


ires. Price complete $98.00. 
sells for $30.00 more. 





x JON? 
No. 342—Cut-under Trap. Price complete 
$103.00. As good as sells for $30.00 more, 
A postal will bring large Free Catalogue. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 


ELKHART, IND. 














Doctor 


Quick 
y 


When an accident hap- 
pens call for the bottle of 
Pond’s Extract. It’s the 
old family doctor—always 
ready —always sure, at 
any time, day or night. 
In deep cuts, it stops the 
blood; in severe burns, 
from sun or fire, it takes 
out the inflammation; in 
bad bruises or sprains, it 
prevents soreness and 
pain. A bottle of Pond’s 
Extract on the medicine 
shelf is like having a doc- 
tor in the house. 


CAUTION. 

Ordinary witch 
hazel is zof¢ the 
same as Pond’s 
Extract. 
Ponp’s ExTRACT is sold 
only in sealed bottles 
with buff wrappers to 
prevent adulteration. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 











Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Colds, 

' Coughs, Bronchitis, 

Grippe, Hay Fever. 


CRESOLENE is a long established and standard remedy 
for the diseases indicated. It cures because the air ren- 
dered strongly antiseptic is carried over the diseased surfaces 
of the bronchial tubes with every breath, giving prolonged 
and constant treatment. Those of a consumptive tendency, 
or sufferers from chronic bronchitis, find immediate relief 
from coughs or inflamed conditions of the throat. 


If your child complains of sore throat, particularly when 
Diphtheria or Scarlet Fever is about, use CRESOLENE at 
once. Laboratory tests show that vaporized CRESOLENE 
kills diphtheria germs. 

CRESOLENE is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 

Ask your physician about it. Descriptive booklet with 
proofs of its value on request. 


All Druggists 








CRESOLENE THROAT TABLETS 


_ Asafe and simple remedy, soothing and germ destroy- 
ing in its action. 

Matas for coughs and irritable conditions of the 
throat. 


At your druggists’, or from us for 10 cents 
in stamps 





VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
180 Fulton Street NEW YORK 
or 1651 Notre Dame St., Montreal, Canada 


Apr. 1904, 








1904—Tonneau 1904—Light Touring Car 


Two Models 


AYNE 


AUTOMOBILES 


‘‘An automobile must be very good or 
it is no good.”—SIMEON FORD. 


To reach your destination—to have 
the promised joy and freedom of 
automobiling — to avoid roadside 
labor, disappoirtment and expense, 
your car must be very good, AND in 
seventeen official awards the HAYNES 
CAR has been declared the VERY 
BEST. This unmatched record— 
made by stock cars—is at once the 
envy of competitors and an assurance 
to you. 


TONNEAU, $2,550, with top and front glass, 

two Solar No. 1 gas headlights, two Dietz 
Regal oil lights, tail light, horn with tube and 
full equipment. $2,450 without top and front 
glass. 


LIGHT TOURING CAR, $1,450, having much 
the same outward appearance as our famous 
Runabout of 1903, but of higher power and 
capacity and distinctly a powerful touring 
car—not a Runabout—the most highly devel- 
oped ear of its type—the perfected product of 
the oldest makers of motor cars in America. 
Most Haynes-Apperson cars have practically 
been sold before they were built. Get your 
order in early. 


Haynes-Apperson Co. 


KOKOMO, IND., U.S.A. 
The Oldest Makers of Motor Cars in America 


Members of the Ass’n of Licensed Auto Manufacturers, 
Branch store: 1420 Michigan Ave., Chicago. Eastern 
Representatives: BROOKLYN AUTOMOBILE Co., 
1239-41-43 Fuiton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 66 West 43d 
St., New York. Agency for Southern California, J. A. 
Rosesteel, Los Angeles. 


BUFFALO AUTO EXCHANGE, 401 Franklin St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., Western New York Agents. 
































5 SANTA BARBARA 

os : The Incomparable 

2% Ideal climate the year round. Peerless charms of 
=§ mountain, valley and sea. 

n= 


A paradise for devotees of rod and gun. Admittedly 





- = . the best hotel accommodations in Western America. In 
YANKEE POWER fishing boat, $150. 


SPECLAL 17-foot launch, $185. a public address on his recent visit, President Roosevelt 
Gasoline motors for working and pl re boats, 144 to 25h. p. Launches . * : ; ” 
inuteck, Beaker catalog. “P rR ER BROS. Goa bob, Sean: christened this section ‘‘ The Garden of the Lord. 


Illustrated literature mailed free on request to C. M 
Gidney, Sec’y, Chamber of Com., Santa Barbara, Cal. 














DE POTTER TOURS 


Select parties: Mediterranean, Central Europe, Great s ( EUROPE AND ORIENT. 
Britain, Norway and Sweden, Russia, etc.,—sail in 23d season of ee success, Comfort and 
May, June and July. First-class throughout. Illustrated er leisure—thorough sightseeing under expert 
programs free. 25 years of uninterrupted success. hans Be ag parties— ALL ARRANGE- 
A. DE POTTER, 45 Broadway, New York MENTS FIRST-CLASS. Special tours arranged for small 


Home Kindergarten : 








rivate parties, 
r. and Mrs. Howard S. Paine, 148 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 








Spy eof athe $250 
School, [struction by Mail. EUROPE stone afloat. Apply at once 
* Parents write for Catalogue. Rev. L. D. Temps, Flentagtes A, N. J. 
HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, GOV’T AUCTION SALE CATALOG GUNS, Pistols, 





| Goods (Illustrated), 15 cents, mailed 
F. Ba 


100 Home Bank Building, Detroit, Michigan 6 cent stamps. NNERMAN, 579 Broadway, New York. 


“A GOOD ADVERTISING LINE” 


“THE French jewelers are the 
cleverest in the world,” said the 
French Countess. 

“They can adapt anything to 
their purposes.” 

“What can they do with this?” 
asked a Prussian diplomatist, pluck- 





ing a white hair from his beard. 
It was then not long after the 
THIS IS THE LINE Franco-Prussian War. 

In a week the Prussian received a box from a noted French jeweler, and opening 
it discovered a Prussian Eagle in gold, from whose beak hung the gray hair, and this 
supported the coats of arms of Alsace and Lorraine. Beneath was the inscription: 
“ You hold them but by a single hair!” 

This anecdote illustrates the ingenuity of the French; but the Booklet “4A Good 
’ illustrates the ingenuity of members of the St. Nicholas League, 
and shows how out of a certain “ wriggle” they made—whatever they liked. 

It tells the story of one of the St. NICHOLAS LEAGUE ADVERTISING competitions 
—which are causing the St. NICHOLAS advertising pages to be of increased impor- 


Advertising Line’ 


tance every month. 
Every advertising man should read the competitions and let his children join in them. 
The Booklet will be sent for 4 cents in stamps. 
Address Advertising Department, 


Tue Century Co., New York. 


























In Excelsis 


The latest hymn-book published by The Century 
Co., and one that marks an epoch in hymn-book 
making. 

It is universally accepted as a book of sound 
theology, true Christian culture, and practical use- 
fulness for both the ordinary and occasional ser- 
vices of the churches: 

On its musical side “In Excelsis” is a treasury 
of the finest church music, old and new. It is a 
conservative book, but one which brings to the 
churches a wealth of worthy new tunes. It is 
rich in responses, chants, etc. 

The typographical excellence of the book is 
admitted. No compilation has yet appeared to 
equal “In Excelsis”’ in the beauty of its printed page 
and the enduring quality of its paper and binding. 

The indexing, tables of contents, sources, and other 
editorial features are of the best grade. It is en- 
dorsed and used by hundreds of leading ministers in 
the various evangelical denominations. We send a 
list of recent adoptions if desired. A returnable 
copy for examination sent on request to 


The Century Co. 


Union Square, New York City. 
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A Harvard man in the Philippines sent home to Lowell 
tor six pairs of Shawknit Hosiery, We were sur. 
prised to have our advertisement read in a bamboo hut forty 
miles from Manila, but we weren’t too surprised to send the 
stockings. The Harvard man says that those stockings were 
rfectly bewitched when they arrived. The “seven-leagued 
oots’’ in the fairy story were nothing, compared with them, 
They tramped him round the ger aay till he was tired 
of it, and then they tramped him off to China and Japan till 
he was tired of that. And then, Lo and Behold, when he 
went back to Manila ‘to rest, those Shawknit Stockings got 
up and pointed for home, and the man took the hint. 
When he arrived he told us all about it. 
Six pairs of Stockings, Six Months of Traveling, Sixteen Thousand Miles, and NOT 
A SINGLE HOLE! We call that a real “World’s Record,” and in every sense of the word 
TRUE YARN. Wecan’t guarantee, of course, that all Shawknit Toes will 
point for home, but we do guarantee that they will inva. 
riably point to the fact that they 
are wonderful wearers. 


Our 19 S W Style, medium 

light — choice cotton, with white 

sole and fast black uppers, is an extremely dressy half hose, having the sanitary 

feature of an vated natural Egyptian sole. Our New Dotted Stripe is of extra 
quality. Medium Egyptian Cotton, for Fall and Winter. 


K-2—Black ground with dotted stripes of Light Blue and Gold. 
K-3—Black ground with dotted eg of Cardinal and Gold. 

y K-4—Navy Blue ground with dotted stripes of French Blue and White. 

‘ K-5—Navy Blue ground with dotted stripes of Cardinal and White. 


® y Price of either style, 25 cents per pair, six pairs, neatly boxed, $1.50. Sizes 9 to 1114, 
(/ inclusive, sent by express or postpaid, upon receipt of price, to any address, if you cannot 


GET THEM FROM YOUR DEALER. 


Our Catalog—Showing Styles, Colors, and giving Prices—is of great value to everyone— 
especially so to those living away from fashion centers. 


It’s Free! Send postal for it today! 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 
6 Shaw Street, - - + LOWELL, MASS. 











MADE IN 
SWADEN 


PLANTATIONS 
IN CHINA 


THE ONLY REALLY HYGIENIC UNDER- 
WEAR EXISTING. 
Made by our secret process from the fibre of the 
wonderful Ramie Plant (Vegetable Silk) into a 
porous knitted fabric which combines in itself all the 
good qualities of Silk, Wool, Linen, and Cotton, but 
has none of their bad ones. 

It makes the pores active to excrete impurities from 
the system. Provides Radiation, Ventilation, and 
Evaporation. Is more absorbent, superior in durability, 
and all other respects, to linen. 

*Round MA dozen Cures Rheumatism, and other ailments caused by 


impure blood. 
saxteusss ia Hon 1 11 Prevents colds, hardens 


ard 
the system. 
Cool in hot weather, warm 
. in cold weather. 

FLA ; > Sold by dealers everywhere. 

T Gart There is no substitute. 
CLAS Prices for women: $3.00; men: 

sd er ¢ $3.25 per garment. : 


‘ booklet, 
Will not catch in clothing or hurt the leg. \ atonaintny aie 
Made of pure silk web—all colors. x Ringheim- ic c 
At dealers, 25c—or by mail. Ramie Mfg. Co., 
PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. — 478-5 Svecme@t. Rew York. 
= holesale also : 
718 Market Street, Philadelphia. WILSON BROS. Chicago, 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. Th 00., as " , 
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on plot, 











ITH a view to secure not only the finest work of already 
famous story*tellers, but to encourage and develop younger 
writers in the field of fiction, 


Colliers 


offers the following prizes for original short stories by American writers : 


A FIRST PRIZE OF A SECOND PRIZE OF A THIRD PRIZE OF 


000 $2000 $1000 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


@ There are no restrictions as to style or treatment of stories. Every manuscript 
will be judged upon its individual merits. The stories may be of love, adventure, 
business, anything, in fact; they may be humorous or pathetic; they may rely 


style, character, atmosphere. What is wanted is the best of every kind. 


I. The author must be an American by nationality or residence. 
Il. There is no limit to the number of stories any writer may submit. 
lil. Stories may be of any length whatever, up to 10,000 words. The best length in 


general is 5,000 to 7,000 words, but this has nothing to do with the prizes. 


IV. All competing MSS. must be typewritten and unsigned, but accompanied by a plain 


sealed envelope inscribed with the title of the story and containing the wniter's full 
name and address. Under no circumstances must there be any word or indication 
on the manuscript that would divulge its authorship. No one will know who are 
the authors of the prize-winning stories until the judges have selected the three best 
pores The envelopes with the corresponding titles will then be opened, but 
not unt e 


the object of this competition is to secure as many short stories as ible, the 
Editor reserves the right to purchase as many of the unsuccessful MSs. as seem 
suitable for publication. All such accepted stories will be paid for at the rate of 
five cents a word, except where an author's established rate is higher. 


VI. The copyright of prize-winning stories is to vest absolutely in Collier's Weekly. 
VII. All MSS. must be mailed on or before June 1, 1904. 
THE FOLLOWING GENTLEMEN HAVE CONSENTED TO ACT AS JUDGES: 


Henry Cabot Lodge 


United States Senator from Massachusetts 


William Allen White Walter Page 


Author and Journalist Editor ‘‘ World’s Work” 














ALL MSS. SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 


SHORT STORY CONTEST, COLLIER’S, 416 W. 13th St., New York 


Postage for their return should be inclosed in the envelope containing the author's name. 
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that wont stick te 


elfast 
Mesh 


Linen Underwear 


quickly absorbs moisture and as 
quickly dispels it—keeps you cool, 
clean, comfortable. 


Send for Free Samples 


of the fabric and our convincing book. 


“Belfast Mesh” is for sale by good dealers every- 
where. If yours will not supply it, do not take 
any other, but buy of us direct, Please let us hear 
Jrom you at once—our samples will please you, 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 
310 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


If your Dealer does not sell you this 
Supporter he does not sell the Best 


Every Clasp has the name = 
Stamped on the Metal Loop 


GEORGE FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass. 








































Corte, See 
SILK 


Select your sewing materials with care. When you use 
silk you want good, strong silk.. For sixty-six years Corti- 
celli Spool Silk has held the world’s record for superiority, 
having won Forty Highest Awards. We also make the best 
Corticelli Filo Wash Embroidery Silk, also Corticelli Purse 
Twist, Corticelli Mountmellick Sik, etc. You cannot get 
**Corticelli”’ silk unless you ask for it. 

(>> A cunning Kitten Desk Calendar and Spring Fashion 
Booklet sent for a 2-cent stamp. Address 
Corticelll Sik Mills, 74 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 




















WARNING !! 


9 Rain 
Goals 


have this Circular 
Trade-Mark 
Stamped oa the Inside. 





Postal to us will bring 
booklet “number 3,” 
telling all about them. 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO., 


91 & 73 Grand St., 
New York. 
















Just as a man likes. S 


MODEL 
SHIRTS 


\ fit in every spot—bind no- 
\ where—let you stretch — 
» absolutely correct in fashion 
™) details. The style you pre- 
‘/ fer in all new patterns. 

Look for this mark. Ask your dealer. 







We issue a great little booklet—all about coo! 
\} shirts and what style to Wear on different 
J occasions. Write for it, FREE. 

































































Mail Orders Exclusively yi 
Spring Suits 
ws” $8 to *5O ait 


No Branches or Agents 





The Spring edition of ‘‘My Lady’s Wardrobe,’’ mailed free 
to any part of the United States, illustrates 120 new Spring and 
Summer styles in ladies’ suits and skirts. We have over 400 
new and fashionable materials from which you may choose, 
and a selectedfline of samples will be sent free on request. The 
new and explicit directions for taking measurements, contained 
in this beautiful fashion book, insure perfect-fitting garments. 


A woman is never so well dressed as when 
wearing a garment which has been made to order 
for her. Ready-made suits lack individuality, 
and rarely have either style or fit. We do not 
keep them. We make to order only, but our 
prices are lower than are usually asked for ready- 
made goods. 


Our stock of materials contains all the handsome Spring 
fabrics imported for this season’s wear, including beautiful 
mixture effects never before shown. We have a splendid line 
of Etamines, Voiles, Mohairs, Brilliantines, and other light- 
weight fabrics particularly adapted for our Southern patrons, 
as well as slightly heavier materials for those residing in 
cooler climates. We do not carry wash goods, nor make silk 
shirt waist suits. 

Our perfect system of making garments from measure- 
ments sent us by mail affords entire relief from the usual 
annoyance of having a dress made. You make your selec- 
tion of style from our handsome fashion book, choose your 
material from any of our samples, send us your measure- 
ments taken according to our new and simple measurement 
diagram, and we will guarantee to fit you. Our greatly in- 
creased facilities and fifteen years’ experience enable us to 
assure prompt and satisfactory service. Your money 
refunded if you are not satisfied. 


“My Lady’s Wardrobe” illustrates: 
Tailored Suits, ; . «wore 
Handsome Skirts, : - $4 to $20 
Etamine Costumes, : . $10 to $40 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, $8 to $40 
Mohair Skirts, ‘ : . $4 to $5 
Spring Jackets, .  . ; $7 to $30 
Walking Suits and Skirts, Rainy-day Suits, 

Traveling Dresses, Rain Coats, etc. 


We prepay Express Charges to any part of the United States. 


We Keep Nothing Ready Made, but 
Make Every Germent TO ORDER 


In requesting samples, mention about the color you desire and we 
will send a full line of exactly Sai ee wish. — Be sure to ask for the 
Spring edition of ‘‘My Lady’s Wardrobe’’ No. 36. 




















NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Established 15 years. 
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The best shoe for you 


There are a lot of best shoes in 
the market; nearly every maker 
says he makes the best. It’s one of 
the easiest things in the shoe busi- 


ness——to Say. é 


We're trying to do it; and judg- 
ing by what hundreds of thousands 
of wearers say about Selz Royal 
Blue shoe it looks as if we have 


succeeded. 


The Royal Blue lasts are scientific; 
they fit from the first minute; a 
shoe you're glad to be seen with; 
and made for service. 

Any shoe man can supply you if he will; 

many thousands of them will. You'll pay 

$3.50 and $4; you will not do better by 


paying more, nor as well by paying less. 
If youdon’ t get Royal Blue easily write tous. 


SELZ 


Largest makers of good shoes in the world 
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THE HACKETT-CARHART THREE-BUTTON SACK SUIT 
BOVE is an illustration from ‘‘Merely a Matter of Matrimony,” a short, interesting love- 
story, which contains no advertising except that the men and boys in the various illus- 
trations are dressed in clothing that are exact copies of our Spring styles. 
Our clothing is retailed by the best clothiers and department stores throughout the country. 
ly not obtainable in your vicinity write us. 
The book will be mailed to you free of charge on request. 


HACKETT, CARHART & CO. 


WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS 847 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


RETAILED IN OUR THREE BROADWAY STORES 





AOUALTY UO. 


OF .. NEw .. YTORXZ. 


ani Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N. Y. <a 








IDELITY BONDS . It may be that the disturbances in the financial world are causing 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY |anxiety in the industrial world. Such disturbances often indicate 
ar that a period of industrial depression is at hand. Indeed, they may 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT -_- | be the cause of industrial depression. 
HEALTH... - + + Periods of financial and industrial depression do not affect our 
STEAM BOILER . . . . | business greatly. It would seem that people recognize the fact that 
right insurances are ail the more needed when the times are out of 
PLATE GLASS joint. 
BURGLARY . . . . - - This company treats its clients with absolute fairness whatever 
FLY WHEEL . . . . . |happens. 


i. ae We give insurance that insures always. 
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ee ae a ALEXANDER E. ORR, — JOHN L. RIKER, 
eich . pin : DIRECTORS: HENRY E. PIERREPONT, W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, 


ALFRED W. HOYT, J. G. McCULLOUGH, 
A. B. HULL, WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. RAVEN, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


GEO. F. SEWARD, President. HENRY CROSSLEY, First Assistant Secretary. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Vice President-Secretary.. FRANK E. LAW, Second Assistant Secretary. 
EDWARD C. LUNT, Third Assistant Secretary. 








OSullivan's 

Have you climbed Mt. Comfort, or are you still 
in the Valley of Jar? 

Walking through life is rough, even in its best 
spots, on hard leather heels under feet. People 
who ride, smooth out rough places with rubber 
tires. Why not cushion the shoes with new 
rubber and get to the Height of Comfort ? 

It is so simply done with O’Sullivan Rubber 
Heels. It is marvelous. 

But buying substitutes means falling by the 
wayside. 

A pair may be attached for 5o0c.; detached, 35c: 

DEALER OR MAKER 
O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Heels of New Rubber 


of Comfort 











were the real pathfiinders 
éf Continent in 1804 -6. 


$6 


WONDERLAND 1904 "has a chapter 
se explorers, also chapters on 
oY Wrild Game, Irrigation 
rthwest, the Yellowstone Park,e€c- 


* 


Send Six Cents for the book. —~ 
CHAS. S.FEE, GEN.PASSGR ‘AGT, ST.PAUL,MINN. 


After July 's{ our' new and unrivalled Panoramic Picture of Yellow- 
stone.Park, !: 15 colors and correct topography, 32x48 inches, will be 
mailed in tubes upon receipt of 35 cents. This will bea work of art. 
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PORSTHE TAVIS 
BUFFALO sm 


Is Successfully Employed by the Profession in the Treatment of Inflammation 
of the Bladder, Albuminuria, Bright’s Disease and Uric Acid Conditions. 
The Long Experience and Many Carefully Conducted Experiments of 
These Well-Known Medical Men Entitle Their Opinions to Consideration. 

Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D.,22-Pres. American Medical Association, late Pres. and Prof. 
of Clinical Surgery, University College of Medicine, Richmond, Va.: ‘In UricAcid Gravel, and, indeed 
in diseases generally dependent upon a Uric Acid Diathesis, it isa remedy of extraordinary potency. 

Many years experience in its use only confirmsthe good opinion I have sooften expressed in regard toit.”’ 


Graeme M. Hammond, M.D., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System in the 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: ‘‘In allcases of Bright’s Disease I have found 


of the greatest service in increasing the quantity of urine and 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in eacuatton the Albumen.”’ . * . 
Robert Battey, M. D., Rome, Ga., Suggestor of Battey’s Operation: ‘‘I have used 
BU LITHIA WATER in my —s for three years past, in cases of Chronic Inflamma- 
FFALO tion of the Bladder, whether induced by Stone, by enlarged 
prostrate in the aged or from other causes, I have secured excellent results from its use.”’ 
J. Allison Hodges, M. D., President University College of Medicine and Prof. of Nervous and 


Mental Diseases, Richmond, Va.: ‘‘In Albuminuria of Pregnancy, this water is one of the very best 
alkaline Diuretics, and, with a milk diet, is one of my sheet anchors.”’ 


WATER is for sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. Volum- 
BUFFALO LITHIA inous medical testimony mailed on request. 
Springs are open for guests from June 15th to October Ist. 
They are reached from all directions over the Danville Division of the Southern Railway. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 





It invites -you—the E ea 
It awaits "you—a comfortab 01 
verandas, ever ) op asrant 
Unexcelled Cuisine.” Canoeing; bathing, fishing; solf and “te 
water trips — or just. luxurious loafing. Fay Fe 
Handsomely lustrated descriptive matter, fre to 


G.T. BELL, Gen'l Passe and Tkt. Agent, wc ong DA USKO 
GRAND. TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM, MONTREA 5 





AND 
PARTICULARLY 
TO THE 


Hotel 
Chamberlin 


WHICH IS 
LOCATED THERE 


WRITE TO 
GEO.F ADAMS, MGR 





LOOK! 


Queen 
Hammock Co., 
177N. St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Solid Comfort. 
Practical. 
Elegant and NEW. 
Made to wear. 
Finest ever made. 


SHUSHINE 


ACompleteShoePolishing Outfit for25c 


SHUSHINE is an oil paste polish, 
inatube. You can’t spillit. The 
polish that ladies can use. Does not 
smut or black the skirts. Guaranteed 
not to crackle or harden the most 
delicate leather (as liquid dressings 
do). The Ideal Shoe Polish for 
Men’s and Women’s Shoes. 


FRENCH 


ing languages. 
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o ners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


™: Auto-SparKer 


does away entirely with allstarting and 
running batteries, their annoyance and 
expense. No belt— no switch— no bat- 
teries. Can be attached to any engine 
now using batteries. Fully guaranteed; 
write for descriptive catalog. 


Motsinger Device Mfg. Co. 
17 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind. 
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GERMAN 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered Through the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Common Sense Method of Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 


No longer unnecessary memorizing of verbs, declensions, or rules. You wear the exact 
pronunciation of each word and phrase thousands of times, if you like. It requires but a few 
minutes’ practice several times a day at spare moments to acquire a thorough mastery of con- 
versationll Fremch, German, or Spanish. College professors all over this 
and other countries, and the press generally, endorse this perfect and natural system of teach- 
Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter telling all about 
this 20th-century scientific marvel. A postal will do. 


International Language Phone Method, 1104 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway & 16th St., New York 


It’s the Best by Every Test. 

If SHUSHINE is not on sale in 
your city, we will send by mail on 
receipt of 25c., and if it does not 
prove to be the most satisfactory all- 
in-all shoe polish for all kinds of 
leather and all kinds of weather 
that you everused, your money will 
be refunded. 


OSMIC CHEMICAL CO. 
Dert.H. BROCKTON, MASS. 


SPANISH 











WHEN YOU BUY a ticket 
don’t forget to tell the ticket agent 
plainly that you wish it over the 
Lake Shore ©& Michigan Southern 
Railway. You will secure the best 

in travel that money can buy. 
Nineteen 1» dailyservice overthe Lake Shore @ 
Michigan Southern Railway between 
Through jn. cities of Chicago and Toledo, 
Trains Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, New York 
and Boston, in connection with the New York Central, 
Boston © Albany, Pittsburg © Lake Erie and 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago © St. Louis Railroads. 
Send for booklet, ‘‘ Privileges for Lake Shore Patrons,” 

contains useful information; also “ Book of Trains.” 

Address, A. J. SMITH, G. P. @ T. A., Cleveland, Ohio 




















California 


The Santa Fe will run two personally-escorted special trains to Los 
Angeles via Grand Canyon, leaving Chicago April 27 and 28, account 
General Conference, M. E. Church. Stops made at Albuquerque and 
Laguna in New Mexico, the Grand Canyon of Arizona, also Redlands 


and Riverside in California. You will pansion the cleanest reiway inthe West, "od-coxiakled 


The rate is low— 
why don’t you go? Y iN 
no a from Chicago - 
* ond- c £ % > 
clase, daily, Marek and 4 ‘April. San la Fe 
QWrite to-day for particulars. = ¥ 





Gen, Pass. Office 


; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry, 
ROUND-TRIP FROM CHICAGO CHICAGO ALL THE WAY 

















Pike's Peak from the Garden of the Gods. 


Colorado— 


That’s the title of a handsome new book of seventy-two 


pages, beautifully printed, bound and _ illustrated; fifty-six 
pictures of Colorado’s matchless mountains, valleys, streams, 
lakes and forests. 

The book is written in a most delightful vein and gives 
pleasing glimpses of a mountain world whose colossal beauty 
never wearies or changes or grows old. A splendid map 
of Colorado is appended. 

It is not a guide book but contains a few paragraphs 
about the best way to reach Colorado from everywhere east 
and southeast via Chicago or St. Louis (Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition) and the Burlington Route, with its splendidly 
equipped one-night-on-the-road fast express trains. 





: P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
B 4 209 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 
Ht [ f} 10 f Enclosed is ten cents, for which send me a copy of the Burlington’s 1904 
ss) Colorado Book. 


Name 











Address. 
































Vacation Should Mean —_. 























THE THREE SISTERS (NEAR BANFF). 


THE BUSY MAN NEEDS 


Change of Scene, Change of Occupation, 
Change of Ideas 


HE WILL FIND ALL THESE AT BANFF 








Here are Mountain Drives and Bridle Paths and Boating on lovely rivers, while 
the Giants of the Range await the prowess of the mountain climber. 

For others there is Tennis, Golf and Bowling, and for all the tonic air of the 
mountains. 

At the Banff Hotel, in Canada’s Rocky Mountain Park, the visitor will find recrea- 
tion and health. This famous hostelry of the Canadian Pacific Railway is the acme of 
comfort in all its appointments, and affords its guests the best service and accommoda- 
tion. 








Detailed information furnished on request, by 


E. V. SKINNER, Asst. Traffic Mgr., 458 Broadway, New York. W. B. CHANDLER, 119 S. Third Street, MINNEAPOLIS 
H. ae MURTRIE 629-631 Chestnut Street, PHTLADELPHTA. | F. W. SALSBURY, 510 Frick Building, PrrrspuRG 
J. H. THOMPSON, BALTIMORE. | W. F. THORN, 379 Robert Street. St. Paut 
DAV ID a MORSE, 1229 Penns vivania Ave., WASHINGTON, M. M. STERN 627 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
H. J. COLVIN Dist. Pass. Agt., 3¢ shington St., BosTon. GEORGE DU NC 78 42 Sparks Street. Orrawa. 
R. A. BU TRFORD, Main Street, Burralo. . NOTMAN, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., 1 King St., East, TORONTO 
A. E. EDWARDS, ort Street, DETROIT. : ren, P : 

A. C. SHAW, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 228 S. Clark St., CHicaGo. * EF, Asst. ° gt., 4 
C.E. BENJAMIN, 315 Chestnut Street, Sr. Louis. CE. U SSHER, pay pt Agt., MONTREAL. 


ROBERT KERR, Passenger Traffic Manager, MONTREAL. 
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Apr. 1904, 

















‘Just as the twig 

is bent the tree’s 

| ih Jy inclined.’’ —Pope 
re 


SOROSTS Beer? ov com 


SHOE too young with achild’s feet—the 
y PS) younger the better. The little delicate baby’s foot, 


with its soft, tender joints and bones, which are, as yet, merely carti- 
lage, must be very carefully shod, if you would have the graceful, 
well-formed foot of youth and maturity. Flat feet, short feet, fat, 
irregular, bunchy feet are nearly always the result of improper foot- 
gear worn during childhood. 


Our beautiful Sorosis Shoes for the Baby are built upon fhe same scientific lines as the Sorosis for grown- 


ups. They have all the remarkable qualities which have made the Sorosis name world famous. — They 
come in all colors. Price almost nominal. Ask at any Sorosis Store. Baby will be delighted with them. 














Can You Imagine 
A More Delightful Holiday 


than a trip to California and back, visiting Colorado and the St. Louis Exposition en route? 

The expense is not great; not nearly as great as you think it is. Twice, during the 
coming summer, the Rock Island System offers extraordinarily low rates to the Pacific 
Coast -— April 23 to May 1 and again, August 15 to September 10. The round-trip rate 
from Chicago will be $50; from St. Louis and Memphis, $47.50; from Omaha, St. Joseph 





and Kansas City, $45. Corresponding reductions from other points. 


mt€, Think the matter over and then write for pamphlets giving full informa- 
; tion—they’re free. If you have any idea of ever seeing the wonders 
Ock Island of the West, that idea will crystallize into action when you have read our 


System . literature. 


<——— 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





























HIGHLAND LINEN 
Whiting Paper 
HAND-MADE STYLE ‘ 

Have you seen our Highland Linen with rough or 
deckle edges > This is the latest fine writing paper. 


Highland Linen is one of our most popular papers, 
and in Hand-made Style will be even more popular. 






Every woman and most men will be delighted with 
the purely esthetic quality of this paper, which we 
have in three sizes only—Duchess, for notes ; Critique, 
for letters ; and Nelson, for men’s use—in White, Pearl 
Gray, and Swiss Blue. 

Your dealer should be able to show it to you. If 


not, send his name, and we will send you samples. 





Twotone Linen is another popular fabric-surfaced paper. 
‘or samples if you are not familiar with it. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER COMPANY 


Pittsfield, Mass. 
i 
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The 


Declaration 
of 


Independence 


has become a blank 
piece of parchment despite the utmost care 
given this precious document. All writing and 
| pamnasees are gone forever, due to the action 


(eo 





WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for | 
POST= “ How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
WhatIs Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the bestand simplest device for ma. 36 
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100copiesfrom pen-written and 5 
copiesfrom typewritten original, 
we \ = — = sage 
cap size. thout sit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial 
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s ‘ 
¢ ? H A ‘ ‘ ( a) Pr: 7.50 less tr 
5 of remorseless time on the ink with which it § ~ 3 Mm: of Baha or $5 net 
“3 waswritten. Ifthis greatinstrumenthadbeen © THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. . 
) written with @ Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 
@ © = - 
: Higgins’ | 
@) Q) 
__ Higgins’ 
@ © 
@ @ 
‘ Eternal Ink :\| (= 
5 ° ipping File. 
P) (WRITES EVERLASTINGLY BLACK) @ nbn Bone 
oO) P ° ios . © A the office im * , handy, ve 
it would, like the principles it a have * op oP ROE 
® lasted forever undimmed and untfaded. > tisements, data ofall kinds. 
x act, it will systematize 
) Ask your dealer for HIGGINS’ ETERNAL INK, ¢ all the useful information : 
o 3 @ you should always have 









or send 20c. for a 2 oz. bottle prepaid by mail to 


easily accessible—but don't. Has 20 heavy manilla 
enve'opes, ruled and indexed, Size, 6x 10 x 2 inches. 
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< fei Q Bound in deep-red art canvas, st d. durable, $1; 
@ CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., © in dark-green welll de luxe, conte ree at stationers, 
a) “ ° 0) or of us, prepaid, same price. Buy. one: it will be 
S New York — Chicago— London * money wel invested. Booklet free. ate wanted. 
a) Main Office, 271 Ninth Street, 2 Brooklyn, N.Y. 6 The Weis Binder Co., 144 Lagrange St., Toledo, 0. 
Q Factory, 240-244 Eighth Street, ( Us SoA. © CLOSED. Makers of the famous Weis Brush Mucilage Tubes. 
Riven —DPODOPOO OO OOOO OYO YE POND 











FVERLASTING 


WRITING 
The Writing of a 


Dixons 


:\%@ As the writing on the obelisk is 
im a partof the stone, so the writ- 
m ing of the new indelible copying 
m pencil—Dixon’s Eter n o—be- 
comes @ part of the paper, and 
wears so long as there’s ascra 
of the paper left. For all busi- 
ness purposes. 


Writes Black 
Copies Purple 


: =| & e@ 
we B “4 Sold by stationers, with or without 
ii; nickeled point protector. A copy of 
jp Dixon’s Pencil Guide, wndexed by TM 
vocations, will bring MN 


~~ pencil sat- § 
i: feacson—r free if you'll write 


Dept. @ | 
ia JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. on the 


vincenien te 
Rotary 
=AU}=] (OMe (e1@1010)) Baw) BE 
AupiIToRS N | 
DEVISERS OF COMPLETE e O Sty e 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 








If you want to tell a few or many 


iB AKER-VAWTER people the same thing. 
\ ; The original is written just like a 
COMPANY letter on special wax paper. This 
é stencil goes into the machine which 
turns out 60 copies per minute by 
hand or 100 a minute with an 


TRIBUNE. BUILDING 320 BROADWAY electric motor. 
CHICAGO. NEW-YORK. 


If interested please write for our 
catalogue—sent free on request. 








WUE-W LOL e-Von m0] -1-4-1-@) o Neostyle Co. 
LOosE LEAF 35 Reade St., New York 
BinDING AND FILING DEVICES 


216 Clark St. 149Franklin St. 
AND SUPPLIES | CHICAGO. BOSTON. dl 
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The Lambert 
‘Typewriter 
Price, $25" 


“Multum in Parvo” 
Mabel McKinley,the late President’s | @ 
favorite niece, says: “It is a dwarf in 
size but a giant in its work.” 
A Practical Writing Machine for Letters, In- 
vitations and Society Notices. Speed, Simplicity, 
Efficiency and Economy cleverly Combined. 


Price, complete in portable case, 
Descriptive booklet free. ee 5 
LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO. 


1274 Broadway, New York 86 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
BAKER & HAMILTON, San Francisco, Cal. 
Sales Agents Pacific Coast 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
79-83 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


hand you here- 

. with our order for 

y fifty (50) UNDER- 
woop typewriting | 
machines. ' ‘ 


We have tried several makes 
of machines in our factory and _ 
in our executive offices, and | 
have found that none give the | 
general all-around satisfaction as_ 
does the - 


UNDERWOOD! 
WOPEWREDPR 
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Simplicity 
» Perfect 
Reliability 





















The 
Waterman $ 
Ideal Fountain & 
Pen excels in 





Quality of 
Materials 
Perfection of 
Workmanship 
Simplicity of 
Construction 


























With no chance for deteri- 
oration, and no valves or : 
complicated mechanism to 
get out of order, it is the 














Pen without a Peer. 





For sale by all dealers 
L. E. Waterman Co., 


173 Broadway, N. Y. 
12 Golden Lane, London. 










weakest part. 
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Our interesting booklet, explaining just 


why, sent on request. 
The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co. 


Executive Office 
287 Broadway, New York. 





Factory 





Syracuse, N. Y. 

















Every 
Remington 
Typewriter 
Lasts. 

















Therefore 
Remington 
Supremacy 
Lasts. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York. 











PERSONAL 








FEBRUARY 18th, 1904. 
My Dear Friend: 

Having been for many years, as you 
know, in the newspaper business, in an edi- 
torial capacity, and having now retired after 
a successful career, I find that the writing 
fever is still upon me, and I want your per- 
mission to write you fifty-two weekly letters. 
I think I can interest you, as I shall write 
about current events and express my opinion 
as to their significance. I am not going to be 
afraid to say just what I think about things. 
Permit me to write you one letter anyway, 
and if you are satisfied that my correspon- 
dence will be interesting I will continue it. 


Believe me, your sincere friend, 


NATHAN WISE 
91 Home Bank Block 


R.8. V.P. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















Yost WritinG MACHINE Co. 
245 BROADWAY, NEw York. 
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We know you will like 


HEINZ 
Tomato 
Soup 


We are so sure of it that 
you may take it back to your 
grocer if it fails to please, and 
he will refund the amount 
paid, with no obligation on 
your part. All Heinz Food 
Products are sold under 
this guarantee. Can we say 
more P 





R.emember 


HEINZ 


QUALITY. 


The name H EI NZ on food 
products stands for purity, 
superiority and guaranteed 
satisfaction. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated 
Booklet, showing the “HEINZ 
WAY” 


H. J. HEINZ CO., 
Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 





| 





Burrowes 
Billiard 
Table $15 


Portable Home Billiard and Pool Table 
$15 to $50. Write for Catalog B. 


Burrowes 
Rustless 
Fly Screens 


Made to Order for Good Houses. 


Largest Factories in the World. 
Write for Catalog S. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO.., Portland, Maine 











Alice in 
Blunderland 







fi Do you know how 
; ) Alice, after her ex- 
periences in Wonder- 
land, came to 
‘now the funny 
people of «Blun- 


derland’’? 


*¢ Alice in Blunderland’’ is an illustrated booklet 
suggested by the Advertising Competitions of the St. 
Nicholas League. It tells, and shows by its funny 
pictures, how to make a Blunderland of your own. 





Sent postpaid for Two Two-Cent Stamps. Address 


St. Nicholas Advertising Competitions 
33 East 17th Street 





























STUDEBAKER 
SPRINGSTYLES 


are a little in advance of any former 
products. Every year the increasing 
popularity of Studebaker vehicles is fresh 
inspiration for our designers and crafts- 
men to maintain the Studebaker reputa- 
tion as the standard of style in the vehicle 
world. The complete line of Stude- 
baker vehicles shown at our various re- 
positories includes every type from the 
light and graceful Phaeton for open 
driving to the luxurious Brougham for 
stormy weather, together with appro- 
priate harness and accessories. 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO. 


REPOSITORIES 


New York City, Broadway, corner 48th Street Kansas City, Mo., 810-814 Walnut Street 

DENVER, COL., corner 15th and Blake Streets PORTLAND, ORE., 330-334 East Morrison Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., 378-388 Wabash Avenue SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., corner Market and roth Streets 
Sat LAKE City, UTAw, 157-159 State Street DALLAS, TEXAS, 317-319 Elm Street 


Local Agencies Everywhere | 
Factory and Executive Office, South Bend, Ind. 





CRYSTAL 


Domino 
SUGAR 


A 
Triumph 
in 
Sugar 
Making! 


Sold only in 5 1b. sealed boxes! 
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What a Man Eats 


is not always of so much importance as how it is 
prepared. If a housekeeper will follow the 
directions in 


Easy to maKe—a cup The Centur y Cook Book 
ata time—and “‘deli- when preparing meals there will be fewer i 
cious” is the word. Pe ee ee 


humored men. Be happy! Get a copy. 
Write for Sample $2.00. It will last for years. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 





Underwoods Original 


me. . LOOK ON THE CAN FOR _ — and ge eg Ham — 

eres : z as been on the market for years an 
BX THE LITTLE RED DEVIL years, and never found wanting. Sugar- 
we ¢ , cured ham and fine, pure spices is all that 
5 ae : 2 we use. It is delicious for sandwiches, at 

5 : i lunch, picnic, or tea,and in the chafing-dish. 
Our Book contains a lot of unique and 

; practical receipts. We willsend it FREE. 

; Underwood’s Original 

Deviled Ham 

may beboughtatany good grocer’s, butbe sure 

you see on the can The Little Red Devil. 

Wm. Underwood Co., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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WORTH the MONEY 
Durkee’s Salad Dressing 


Each article entering into Durkee’s Salad Dressing is absolutely the 
very best that can be produced. It is combined in the most perfect and 
cleanly manner. It is uniform in flavor and quality. 

It covers a wider range of uses than any other Sauce or Salad Dressing. 

It has a certain flavor, due to the use of the best Olive Oil (imported 
by ourselves), possessed by no other Salad Dressing. 

It is a complete and perfect Salad Dressing itself, but may be modified 
to suit any palate. 

It is economical—there is no wastage. It is always ready. 

Its use is not restricted to Salad making. 

It is excellent with sandwiches. 

It is a perfect foundation for Sauces, such as 

** Sauce Tartar,’’ ‘‘ Sauce Bearnaise.’’ 

It is particularly good as a basting for fish. It is equally useful in 

the Chafing Dish and in Deviled Dishes. 


It will keep good until used. 
It may be used hot or cold. It will not separate. 
Send for our Booklet ‘‘ SALADS: How to Make and Dress 


Them,’’ which contains many novel hints for the use of this Dressing. 
Free on application to 


E. R. DURHEE @ CoO., 


534 Washington Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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The only bottle imitated 
Why ? 


For twenty years the choice of con- 
noisseurs. 

Sold and endorsed by 30,000 re- 
tailers. 

Used in 200,000 homes in Eng- 
land and America. 


A favorite in leading clubs, cafes 
and first-class hotels. 


Yacht Club 
Salad Dressing 


Always fresh and delicate in flavor—and absolutely pure. ‘There is positive- 
ly no flat or “store” taste about Yacht Club Salad Dressing. It is like the 
best home-made mayonnaise, creamy in mm oagpagans and so delicious it im- 
parts the most appetizing relish imaginable to salads, sauces, sandwiches, 
cold meats, fish, vegetables, hash, baked beans, etc. 
It is a lux for the table and an economy for the purse. 
FREE Send us your grocer’s name and address and we will send our 
useful booklet, “Table Helps for Housewife and: Hostess,” by 
UNEQUALLED FoR LOOaTS® Janet McKenzie Hill, of the Boston Cooking School Magazine. It is perfectly 
sm "ALE SALADS. safe to predict that after you have read this interesting little book, containin 
more than 100 rare salad rerives, you will not rest satisfied until you have tri 
a bottle of Yacht Club Salad Dressing—and it is equally certain that when you 
have tried this delicious dressing just once, nothing less appetizing will ever sat- 
Write for the book today. 
TILDESLEY @ CO., 
11 Market Street, - Chicago, Illinois 


DEERFIELD 





isfy you again. 








and you are held in AND PREPARES ITFOR ITS $ 
WORK. TRY IT MIXED WITH WINES 


sweet captivity by 
, AND LIQUORS AT CAFE OR CLUB. 
ITIS"BOTTLED SUNSHINE” AND — | 
STANDS ALONE IN ITS DELICIOUSNESS, 
“Jou remember the taste”. 
Chocolates e oe 
and Confections 


The most delicious creations 
of the confectioner’s art. 
Whitman’s 

Instantaneous Chocolate 
Made instantly with boiling milk. 
Just try it. Sold everywhere. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son 


1316 
Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 











































































Nature’s own bev= 
erage; pure, fresh 
and sparkling, from 
America’s greatest 
mineral spring. A 
delicious, refreshing 
and healthful table 
water; a diluent in- 
comparable in its 
perfect blending 
properties. Always 
most in demand in 
homes, clubs, hotels, 
cafes and restau- 
rants. Everywhere 
the world over you 
will find the best 
people drink 


WHITE ROCK 
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Food was tried, which resulted in a gain of nearly 9 lbs, in 


This picture was taken after a two months’ diet of Mellin’s 
weight in two months. 


Food. Weight, 16 lbs. Two months previous little Adelaide 
only weighed 7 1 Ibs., the same as at birth. Then Mellin’s 





ApELAIvE Louise ReyNnoLps 


Write to-day for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 
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EDUCATED CLOTHES 


Tue term aptly describes Kuppenheimer creations, Avoiding the time-worn methods of 
construction, we have struck into the field of thought and educated skill. The result is 
clothing of intelligence—in keeping with the advanced thought of the period, and impelling 
the same respect as development in any other form of necessary commodity. 


THESE SPRING OVERCOATS 


Tue “TOPPER” and “BEVERLY” bear all these admirable characteristics, hence may be classed as educated. 
At all leading retail establishments. Free upon request our ‘‘Review of Spring and Summer Fashions.’’ Vor. XII. 


B. KUPPENHEIMER & CO. 


America’s Leading Clothes Makers 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 














Beneath the Lincoln 
Monument, 

On great Chicago’s charms 
intent, 

Now Hans and Lena here 
you see 

Enjoying beans and 
liberty. 

The slaves Van Camp 
emancipates 

Are cooks in matrimonial 
states. 


Mother had to cook the 
beans, or you went with- 
out; you buy Van Camp’s 
and save mother’s bother. 


Van Camp 
PacKing Co. 


4 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Copyright 1904 by Hart © 
OME college men care most for athletics ; some for studies ; but they ’re all interestes 
in good clothes. 
As it happens, most of them are interested in Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes; 
some because they need to consider economy, others because they don’t. 
Any man, in or out of college, who wants to dress as well as he can, for as little as 
he can, does it with these clothes: suits $15 to $35. 


The label is your guide ; a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 
The Style Book is a good-clothes authority ; sent for six cents. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 








et with extraordinary 
umber of its imitators, 
PS some popularity. 
e sale of our instrument; so, 
i a substitute for The Angelus. 


ail 
d by “‘good’’ we mean correct in tech- 
that a mechanically exact repetition of 


D be changed at intervals and the loud or soft 
miy, does not meet their requirements. 


he Phrasing Lever 


of The Angelus which, as its name suggests, permits the performer to 
modulate or “‘color’’ any notes, phrases or passages—together with the 
device for subduing the accompaniment while bringing out the theme of a 
composition—are not found on any instrument but The Angelus. 

Send us your name and address and we Will take pleasure in mailing free illustrated book- 


let and the name of the dealer in your bicinity, who Will show you an Angelus and the 
marvelous results you can obtain by its aid. 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY ESTABLISHED 1876 


MERIDEN, CONN., U.S.A. 
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COPYRIGHT 1004 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATE 











There are many white 
soaps, each represented 
to be just as good as 
the Ivory; they are not, 
but like all counterfeits, 
lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of 
the genuine. Ask for 
Ivory Soap and insist 
upon getting it. 


























Many tempting, appetizing and delicious lunch- 
eons are easily’ prepared when you have a supply 
of Libby’s Luncheon Meats on hand. Boneless 
Chicken, Veal Loaf, Melrose Pate, Potted and 
Deviled Meats, Soups, etc., are among the list of 


Libby's (2) Food Products 
Ask your grocer for Libby’s. They are the best. 


Our booklet, “Good Things to Eat,” mailed free. Libby’s 
Atlas of the World mailed upon receipt of five 2c stamps. 


Libby, McNeill «& Libby 


Chicago 


THE DE VINNE PRESS, 
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Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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White Linen Suitings 


made from 


Old leary 
LINENS 


have a lustre and appearance 
known to no other Linens. They 
drape perfectly because they 
are soft and without chemical 
dressing or sticky matter. They 
are particularly adapted to em- 
broidery or drawn-work, warp 
and woof being of the same yarn. 


Trade Mark ‘‘ Old Bleach ’’ on évery yard. 
Booklet on request. 


GEO. RIGGS & CO., 101 Franklin St., NEW YORK. 











THE DRINK QUESTION is readily solved 
to the satisfaction and health of all by 


Welter Baker & G0.s 


Breakfast 
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Pleasing to the taste, 
Nourishing to the system, 
Quieting to the nerves, 


An ideal food-drink — good 
morning, noon, and night. 
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Be sure that you get the genuine article made by 
Walter Baker & Co." 


Dorchester, Mass. 


HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 
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Established 1780. 
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